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From the creators of 
“The Blair Witch Project” 


new series _ 
Fridays this October F€ 


: FOX.COM: 
Check local listings for your FOX station 2000 fa» sxeadcasting Company 


The ECHO’s highly visible instrument panel. 
You may never feel alone again. 
It’s not you. It’s the car. 


“Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price including delivery, processing and handling fee. Excludes taxes, and other optional or regionally required equipment. 
Actual dealer price may vary. ©2000 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 


ACK IN THE DAY - MAKE THAT THE 1970S — CAMERON CROWE 
misspent,much of his youth chasing bands as the youngest corre- 
> spondent ever for ROLLING STONE. He was fifteen when he 
started — not even street- legal. You can read all about Cameron's 
adventures in this issue’s cover story and even see the movie 
‘Almast Famous, which Cameron, now forty-three, has carved out of his 
heady experiences of being with the band. “+ Surely you know by now 
that Cameron has long since gone legit. He earned an Oscar nomination 
for his screenplay for Jerry Maguire and is the new father of seven-month- 
old twins. His sins of the past are now forgotten. So don’t go blaming us 
for leading the boy into temptation. —* At any rate, Cameron's script for 
Almost Famous lets us off the hook. In an early scene from the film, we see 
that it was Cameron’s older sister who addicted him to demon rock. Sis, 
fed up with her mother’s ban on rock & roll, leaves home with her | 
boyfriend, but not before leaving her brother, then eleven, a’stash of LPs 
in a ratty cardboard box. “Look under your bed,” she instructs. “It'll set 
you free.” vx In the movie, the kid flips through this subversive collection 
so fast that many of the LPs don’t have a chance to register. In the inter- 
est of historical preservation, we asked the director of Almost Famous to 
share with us the titles in that sonic legacy that led him almost astray. 
Herewith, then, Cameron’s Rosetta stone: the Beach Boys’ Pet Sounds; Big 
Brother and the Holding Company’s Cheap Thrills; Cream’s Wheels of 
Fire; Crosby, Stills and Nash; Bob Dylan’s Blonde on Blonde; Simon and Gar- 
funkel’s Bookends; The Who Sell Out; JFK Memorial Album; the Moody 
Blues’ Days of Future Passed; Jethro Tull’s Stand Up; the Jimi Hendrix Ex- 
perience’s Axis: Bold as Love; the Supremes’ Greatest Hits; and the Who's 
Tommy. %¢ Oh, one more thing: Cameron’s sister told him that if he lis- 
tened to Tommy with a candle burning, he’d see his entire future. On that 
matter, it’s your call. 


—PETER TRAVERS, Senior Editor 


(CLE By:Gavin) Edwardsizaie< caw awicineaasieasilz sasiaaianesen se 
When he arrived in the U.S., Wyclef Jean spoke not a word of English. 
Now the once (and future?) Fugee speaks double platinum. 


INET ROOM RG occesjsrseatne tet siete eters Special section begins after Page 54 
The latest installment of the best, weirdest and most obsessive in high tech. 


Se BY TOFey NANG 3:2), epitatstnsicse1sce:a)phe'ny or tlecesersleintn cietere 55 
New York’s busted drug laws have small-time crooks doing hard time. 


S By Anthony Bozza 
Cimieen Crowe went on the road with the Allman Brothers and Fleet- 
wood Mac at fifteen. At forty-three, he’s made a movie about it. ALSO: 
Kate Hudson breaks through; Crowe casts the toughest part: himself. 


JE Daily updates at RollingStone.com and on AOL. 


COVER: Photograph of Kate Hudson by Herb Ritts, New York, August 1th, 2000, Styling and art direc- 
tion by L’Wren Scott/UTA. Hair by Peter Savic/UTA. Makeup by Paul Starr/Magnet. Top by Palace Cos- 
tume. Pants by Henry Duarte. 
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“SANDY and MANDY send their love.” 
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RESPONDENCE,— 
LOVE IFTTERS & ADVISE 


KEANU REEVES 

FTER THE PAST FEW SOFT-PORN 
Piscovas (Britney, Sarah Michelle, 
Christina), I cringed when I saw the new 
issue poking out of my mailbox [RS 848]. 
Whose teenage crotch was I going to have 
to be assaulted by this time? Pulled the is- 
oh, Keanu! 


sue out, unrolled it and... 
You’re forgiven! 

Spencer Hore DENNIS 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


| Rees YOU SO MUCH FOR THIS 
month’s cover. I didn’t buy the maga- 
zine; my ovaries did. 
Krista LINTHICUM 
New Market, Maryland 


| Gees REEVES IS A TRICKY MAN TO 
pin down on emotional details, but 
that’s his privilege. It’s easy to respect his 
decision to keep his own counsel in an age 
when everyone tells everything about 
whatever, ad nauseam. Besides, he doesn’t 
need to speak at all - merely exist in all his 
physical glory! 
Catuy HucHes 
North Bennington, Vermont 


HUGH HEFNER 
oe WIL HYLTON’S DILIGENT FOR- 
ay into the mind and home of repressed 
sexual theorist Hugh Hefner not only re- 
vealing but unpredictably educational 
[RS 848]. Cheers to Hylton for a journal- 

istic job well done. 
Jsreau Lewis 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


A: SOMEONE WHO IS WIL HYLTON’S 
age, I, too, grew up with the legend of 
Playboy. But as a female, I felt that the sex- 
uality endorsed by Playboy was foreign. 
Women in color-coded, uncomfortable- 


Address your correspondence to the Letters Editor, 
ROLLING STONE, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10104-0298, By fax: 212-767-8214. By 
e-mail: letters@rollingstone.com. Letters must include 
an address and a daytime telephone number, and 
may be edited for space and clarity. : 


looking bunny suits, pictures of women 
hanging out by themselves naked with 
their makeup on - what was there in it for 
me? As I grew older, I became offended by 
that monotonous view of sex, and then 
just irritated. This wasn’t “thinking” sex- 
uality or even’ thinking-man’s sexuality - 
it was something for little boys to pass 
around surreptitiously at school or grown 
men to read on the toilet. As far as in- 
sights into Hefner’s later years, Hylton 
offers only a bizarre historical manifesto 
and celebrity guest lists. The article 
would have been better if the writer had 
been more willing to take on Hefner's in- 
tellect and personal life. 

Rosin DURHAM 

Fairport, New York 


E GAVE UP HIS LIFE SO WE COULD 

live ours? We’re made in his image 

and follow his philosophy? Oh, my God - 
Hugh Hefner is Jesus Christ! 

James KosMATKA 

Lyndhurst, Ohio 


Ween WHILE I WAS OFF READING 
Horse and Hound, did some of your 
writers obtain pop-psychology degrees? 
What's up with the attempts to emotional- 
ly deconstruct Keanu and Hef in your lat- 
est issue? You’d have done better to put 
them together and let them write, in their 
own words, an excellent exposition on 
soup, sex, drugs and politics. A possible 
sample exchange: 
KR: “It’s a particle, it’s a wave. . ..” 
HH: “Yes, Keanu, and as Sandy and Mandy 
can tell you, sometimes it’s lobster bisque.” 
Lorna LEGMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Y LIFE IS REALLY LIKE A ROR- 
M schach test, and a lot of people, Wil 
Hylton included, project personal fantasies 
onto it. In reality, my life is even better than 
it seems, and I really love the parties. 
Sandy and Mandy send their love. 

Hucu M. HEFNer 
Los Angeles, California 


BUSH AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
WM J HAT KIND OF PEOPLE RUN THESE 
organizations that do the heavy pol- 
luting [RS 848]? I would imagine some of 
them have families, and that they live 
somewhere in the areas that they work. 
How can they be so callous as to allow very 
damaging pollution to harm their own 
families? Am I too trusting? 
Joun Manon 
Coal Valley, Illinois 


OLLING STONE” WAS RIGHT TO FO- 
Riz on the environmental problems in 
Texas. Republicans shrug off such criti- 
cisms by citing Dubya’s popularity with 
Texas voters, but that is irrelevant. From 
the moment he turned to poli 
vious that George II was being groomed for 
the presidency, and Texans supported him 
because of their well-known state patrio- 
tism. George II has also benefited from 
holding office during the prosperous Clin- 
ton-Gore era rather than the hungry years 
of George I. The only valid measure of his 
reign is in comparing it with other states — 


and by too many measures, Texas ranks at 
or near the bottom. 

JoHN CLARK 

Englewood, New Jersey 


CORRECTION 

The photograph of Johnny Knoxville in 
an inflatable swimming pool [RS 849, 
Page 128] should have been credited to 
Sean Cliver. We apologize for the error. 


| sumscripe on our home 


ng om. 
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JEFF KRAVITZ, 


from top left: Shawn 
Wayans and brother Marlon’s ass; 
Rage’s Tim C. being escorted out 
of the building; Eminem and his 


posse of wanna-be’s block traffic; 
Christina Aguilera performs a 
jacked-up version of “Come On Over 
Baby” as Fred Durst checks her out. 


Oops!... 


THEME SONG OF THE SEVEN- 
teenth annual MTV Video Music 
Awards? That would be BRITNEY 
SPEARS’ medley of “(I Can’t Get 
No) Satisfaction” and “Oops! .. . I 
Did It Again,” which aptly 
summed up an evening that felt 
more than a bit like an unfulfilling 
rerun. From this year’s hosts — the 
WAYANS BROTHERS - opening with 
a bit that imitated last year’s host, 
CHRIS ROCK, to the bored look on 
EMINEM’s face as he accepted his 
award for Best Video, it all just 
seemed like we'd been here before. 

But fear not: New ground was 
broken. It was the most potty- 


The VMAs Again 


mouthed VMA ever! Marlon 
Wayans set the tone by showing his 
ass in the first five minutes. AERO- 
SMITH’s STEVEN TYLER got bleeped 
out when he addressed the night’s 
burning issue (“We all know who 
got head first — it was CARSON 
DALY”). MACY GRAY - presenting 
Best Pop Video to ’N SYNC with LL 
COOL J ~ substituted the words “my 
bush” for whatever was on the 
TelePrompTer, and referred to her 
bush so incessantly that AL GORE 
called, demanding equal time. And 
the words shit, fuck, and Big Pussy 
were heard from the stage so fre- 
quently, you’d have thought the 
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show was scripted by LIL’ KIM. 
The night’s big winners were 
Eminem and ’N Syne, with three 
awards each; the RED HOT CHILI 
PEPPERS, AALIYAH and Macy Gray’ 
all took home two Moonmen. 
While the general vibe was been- 
there-done-that, there were mo- 
ments of true drama and weirdness. 
FRED DURST stomping onstage to 
thrash up CHRISTINA AGUILERA’s 
“Come On Over Baby” qualified 
as both, as did RAGE AGAINST THE 
MACHINE t TIM C. climbing 
the rigging above the podium while 
Durst accepted the Best Rock Video 
award, What you didn’t see on TV 


| 


was how long the mass confusion 
Tim caused went on. As dozens of 
security men looked up helplessly, 
he seemed hellbent on tipping the 
rigging over, all the while making 
heavy-metal salutes at the crowd. 
The show continued, but no one in 
the audience was watching ~ every- 
one was staring at Tim, wondering 
what the hell was going on. When 
he was finally coaxed down, Shawn 
Wayans joked, “I’m just glad he 
wasn’t a brother, or they probably 
would have shot his ass.” Mean- 
while, the cops had dragged him 
outside, where they were pounding, 
not shooting, his ass, according to 
witnesses. (Tim was charged with 
resisting arrest and disorderly con- 
duct after a fight broke out as secu- 
rity and police removed him from 
the building, He spent the night in 
jail, pleaded guilty to disorderly 
conduct the next day and was re- 
leased for time served.) 

“I hope he gets his head checked 
out,” said Durst afterward. “He 
was up there saying, ‘We came all 


the way here to play for you.’ I don’t 
really know why he was upset.” 

“That was the highlight of the 
night,” ; said of 
Tim’s stunt. EVE; meanwhile, sus- 
pected a network conspiracy: 
“How the hell did they let him up 
there? I think MTV planned that.” 

Eve was also miffed about ar- 
riving too late to see her favorite 
band: “I missed the F 
performance. That’s what I really, 
really wanted to see.” 

The Roaches, for their part, real- 
ly, really wanted to be elsewhere. “I 
just want to get drunk,” said drum- 
mer E , out in the Ra- 
dio City Music Hall lobby, speak- 
ing for most everyone in the house. 
“I only came to see the Chili Pep- 
pers and Rage,” said singer € 

IK. “I’m out of my element. The 
beached whale ~ that’s me.” 

As far as performances went, 

rocked the house, Britney 
backed her thing up, Eminem led a 
Hundred Man Slim Shady march, 
and sent midgets flying 


through the air, And still the real ac- 
tion was in the lobby. A stunned 

, unaware that she’d won 
Breakthrough Video for “All Is Full 
of Love” until Random Notes in- 
formed her, got on her cell phone to 
call director l 
in England. “Let’s wake him up,” 
she said. In the bathroom, WWF 
star the was expressing his 
excitement at presenting 

her award for Best Dance 
Video: “It’s the closest I’ve ever 
been to her... awake.” 
from flashed a roll of 
hundreds at the bar and explained 
he’d had a rapprochement with the 
Napster-friendly “Me 
and Fred Durst hugged backstage 
and made up. I’m so over this Nap- 
ster business by now ~ it seems so 
four months ago.” But the last word 
belongs to , who re- 
garded the parade of scantily clad 
teen-pop girls and boys, stroked his 
beard and proclaimed, “I think it’s 
all gonna pass and there’s going to 
be something else next year.” 


—CARSON DALY 


on Britney Spears 


“Yes! She’s actually singing.” 


Clockwise from top right: Chris Rock and Anthony Kiedis 
catch up pre-show; Britney Spears and ’N Sync’s Justin 
Timberlake cuddle for the camera; Dr.Dre displays his 
rarely seen funny face, surrounded by fake Slim Shadys; 
Jennifer Lopez shows off her million-dollar butt. 
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A “Tt was nice to redeem myself,” 
 TWENTY’s R 
THOMAS about his latest en- 
counter with his hero, WILLIE 
NELSON. Their first meeting was 
pretty disastrous. “I saw his 


show in New York, and it was 
three hours long,” says Thomas. “I 
drank the whole time, and when 
I met him, I made a total ass of 
myself. I was drooling on him.” 
Willie’s chill, though. “I heard he’d 
been in the audience several times 
but had been too shy to ny hello,” 


‘Rob Thomas Smooths Things Out With Willie 


Nelson says. So after he played 
A&E’s Live by Request, Nelson 
invited Thomas back to the bus. 
“We relaxed a bit, listened to 


music and drank a cup of coffee,” 


says Nelson. Thomas recollects 
it a little differently: “We 
smoked, like, twenty ijoints.” 


Kate Winslet, 25 (10/5/75) 
Matt Damon, 30 (10/8/70) 


Jackson Browne, 52 (10/9/48) 
David Lee Roth, 45 (10/10/55) 
Paul Simon, 59 (10/13/41) 


Sigourney Weaver, 51 (10/8/49) 


| BIRTHDAYS 


Usher, 22 Que 

Flea, 38 (10/16/62) 

Tim Robbins, 42 (10/16/58) 
Eminem, 27 (10/17/73) 

Chris Kirkpatrick, 29 (10/17/71) 
Chuck Berry, 74 (10/18/26) 


Kevin Richardson, 28 
October 3rd, 1972 


| Alicia Silverstone, 24 
S| October 4th, 1976 


John Mellencamp, 49 
October 7th, 1951 


From left: Keith, Sunkist, Stoli, Kortchmar and Garnier chill at the Hot Tin Roof. 


Keith’ 5 Vacation 


The KEIT é S$ watch 
continues. After partying with 
¢ in New York, the Stoner 
retreated to Martha’s Vineyard 
for some R&R. We caught up 
with Keef at a local watering 
hole, the Hot Tin Roof, where he 
was hanging with a few friends, 
drinking Stoli and Sunkist, and 
checking out the Chicago band 
. On hand was A-list 
session guitarist and producer 
4 and B 
’s bassist, TON) i 
“Everyone just runs into one an- 
other here,” says Garnier, who’s 
bummed that the club is being 
sold, “4 F, the 
and P-FUNK all played here this 
summer. Anyone want to buy 
a great club?” 


APerfect Circle 
Live It Up 


ing slot on nithis year’s 
S tour put them 
in the spotlight of big-ass are- 
nas, but since then, the four 
guys and a gal have been 
circling the country on a cozi- 
er headlining tour of their 
own. “Now we have a chance 
to shine a little bit,” says vo- 
calist and 1 erh 
« “We get to 

come to the plate with our 
ideas.” With all the slam- 
ming and moshing going on, 
are the fans getting the mes- 
sage? “I think they’re just enjoy- 
ing themselves,” says guitarist 

1 , “but it’s nice to 
look at our Web sites and see re- 
views of people who really get it.” 
What does Keenan think? “I can’t 


’s open- 


Keenan and bassist Paz Lenchantin 


see them,” he says in a monotone, 
“T have my eyes closed pretty 
much the whole time. I can’t do 
two things at once, y’know.” 


Robbie Williams Bares All in Video 


doesn’t have 
a lot of trouble drawing attention 
to himself'- the man has attained 
demigod-like status at home in 
England on the strength of his 
cheeky wit. No such luck in the 
video for his latest single, “Rock 
DJ.” Robbie strips his clothes 
off, then keeps on stripping ~ off 
come his skin and muscles ~ but 
he still can’t get any love from 
a lady DJ. “The video has been 
banned almost everywhere in 
Europe,” says Williams. “It was 


played for the record-company 
staff in Asia, and a few of them 
went outside and were sick.” Not 
to fear, American fans; You'll 
get to see it on MTY, with just 

a couple of edits. “The only bit 
that they mind is where I mime 
somebody sucking my dick,” says 
Williams. “The fact that I rip 
my buttocks off isn’t offensive, 
but if I make a gesture toward 
somebody pleasuring me orally, 
then that’s offensive. Which I 
quite like about your country.” 
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Let'em know you're « 


JOCKEY 


(@rorantroyeis 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH 
HAVE A MUSICAL REVELATION! 


7 -\V 7 NN =) a 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH 


REVELATION 
If you've heard the hit single, “Give Me Just One Night (Una 
Noche),” you know that this quartet is back with some serious 
fire. On their fourth album, they've co-written 11 out of 13 
songs and have brought their pop sound to a new level. An 
“enhanced” CD, it also features behind-the-scenes footage, 
viewable via the CD-ROM drive on your home computer. 


FREE POSTER WITH PURCHASE! 


While supplies last. Not available online, 


FEATURES SPECIAL 
PACKAGING WITH 
EXTRA TRACKS! 


~Sipknot 


ae 


MYSTIKA! PEARL JAM 
Let's Get Ready Bridging The Gap Live Double-CDs 
Pearl Jam takes the unprecedented step of 
CASSETTES ALSO AVAILABLE FOR MOST TITLES releasing its own seties of 25 professionally 
/ 5 5 recorded, specially priced, live CDs from the 
Call Le800°WHEREHOUSE for | ee eee 
locations. Learn more about these albums Fora complete Ist of tracks, visit oor weiste 
at Checkout.com. 
: before you buy ‘em at our website FREE SHIPPING OF LIVE PEARL JAM CDs @ 
Col at=tet ColUi Mote) n nw 


Checkout.com. 


WHEREHOUSEmusic 


red al=\e1 Cou mere) parit entertainment network 


#200822 


SM 


WHEREHOUSEmusic 
NEW RELEASE 
CALENDAR 


RADIOHEAD ¢ PAUL SIMON ¢ JA RULE 
ROBBIE WILLIAMS ¢ GREEN DAY 
SILKK THE SHOCKER 
SHAWN COLVIN ¢ INDIGO GIRLS 


OCTOBER 10TH 


E-40 ¢ SAMMY HAGAR « ORGY 
OSCAR DE LA HOYA « CHARLOTTE CHURCH 
MACY GRAY ¢ MEMPHIS BLEEK 
WALLFLOWERS ¢ M.O.P. ¢ TAMIA 
CHERRY POPPIN’ DADDIES 
LADIES MAN SOUNDTRACK 
COLLECTIVE SOUL 
JURASSIC PARK & LOST WORLD (DVD) 


OCTOBER 17TH 
CHARLIE'S ANGELS SOUNDTRACK 
CASE ° EVERLAST ¢ LIMP BIZKIT 
SQUIRREL NUT ZIPPERS 
ne) Mt} (o):) aa i: ge ( >) >) 


OCTOBER 24TH 
OUTKAST ¢ R KELLY ¢ LENNY KRAVITZ 
MEGADETH ¢ SHAWN MULLINS « PUYA 

CULT ¢ FUNKMASTER FLEX 
P.J. HARVEY « GEDDY LEE 


OCTOBER 31ST 


U2 © TRAIN ¢ BABYFACE 
GODSMACK « ERYKAH BADU 
INSANE CLOWN POSSE « POE 


NOVEMBER 7TH 


BLUR ¢ BEATLES « GINUWINE « INCUBUS 
JENNIFER LOPEZ * FOXY BROWN 
BLINK 182 ¢ ROD STEWART 


NOVEMBER 14TH 


USHER © SADE ¢ OFFSPRING 
RAGE AGAINST THE MACHINE 
MARILYN MANSON « DRU HILL 
TOTALLY HITS, VOL. 3 


NOVEMBER 21ST 
BACKSTREET BOYS © 11:2 © XZIBIT. 
EVERCLEAR * SNOOP DOGG 
RICKY MARTIN * MAXWELL 
BLAQUE « NOW 5 « 2 PAC ¢ EVE 
Release dates subject to change. 


0% OF 


ALL2Ye 


Hundreds of titles 
below $20 every day! 


“2053 Off deal applies to top 1100/DVDs at\Checkouticom 


FREE DIGITAL DOWNLOADS 
Get loads of FREE downloads @ 
Checkout.com. See website for details. 


“We don’t like doing TV, but Farmclub is different. It’s cool.” 


Insid 


33 


TEEN POP: 
THE PREQUEL 


Aaron Carter 
ushers ina new 
generation 


of preteen pop. 


35 


YUSUF ISLAM 


(formerly Cat 
Staci) 
“Twas told that 
people in L.A. were 
driving a steam- 
roller over my. 
records, I thought, 
‘What a strange 
thing to do,’” 


40 


TOUR 
REPORT 


COUNTING 
CROWS/LIVE 


Adam Duritz and 
Ed Kowalczyk 
explain how a few 
drinks led to 
the best tour 
they've ever done. 


ane) 


NEW FACES 
JILL SCOTT 


Neo-soul grooves 
and gorgeous vocals 
from a Philadelphia 
hip-hop siren signed 
to Michael Jordan’s 


record label. 


Label, Web site and TV 
show-Farmclub tries it all 


BY STEVE HOCHMAN 


HREE YOUNG VISITORS FROM TITUSVILLE, 
Florida, had an extra thrill at Los Angeles’ Uni- 
versal Studios. Nathan Glenn, Eric Lugo and 


Geo Crume got to see performances by a few of 


their favorite pop-music acts — and, what’s more, they got 
to meet them. § “The Black Eyed Peas — I got their auto- 


graphs,” said an excited Glenn. § “Goldfinger! I love | 


them!” interjected Lugo. § And oh, yeah: The three mee 


also got to perform on national 
TV. These guys comprise Tal- 
ent Scam, a trio in the Green 
Day/Blink-182 vein with roots 
in the Orlando club scene. And 
they were at Universal to tape 
Farmclub.com, the weekly USA 
Network show that features 
both established acts (Lil’ Kim, 
the Peas and Goldfinger on this 
night’s show) and totally un- 
known, unsigned artists like 
Talent Scam. 
The official title of the ven- 
ture is Jimmy and Doug’s Farm- 
club.com, since it’s the baby of 
Jimmy Iovine, co-chairman of Inter- 
scope Records, and Doug Morris, 
chairman of Interscope’s parent com- 
pany, the Universal Music Group. In 
concept, it’s part Club MTV and part 
Star Search, It’s both about promoting 
big acts and discovering new ones. 
And the show is just one point of a 
Farmclub triangle that also includes a 
record label and Web site. The effort is 
touted as the first true interface of a 
record label with TV and the Internet. 
Since the TV show debuted in Jan- 
uary, it has featured performances by 
Dr. Dre and Eminem, as well as the 
first N.W.A reunion, Beck, Limp 
Bizkit and Macy Gray (who did a 
twelve-minute tour-de-force med- 
ley). Cable ratings set the hour-long 
show’s audience at more than a mil- 
lion viewers, the largest demograph- 
ic being males between the ages of 


Down on the Farm, above, from left: Ali 
Landry (ex-Miss USA) and Matt Pinfield 
(ex-MTV VJ) host Farmclub.com; Bristal, 
Lil’ Cease, Bangor and Lil’ Kim perform. 


twelve and thirty-four, and Farmclub 
executives tout it as the most- 
watched nonsports show on cable. 
Online, fans are invited to check 
out the thousands of acts that have 
uploaded music to the site and then 
vote for the best. The top vote-getters 
are then in the running to appear on 
the show, while Farmclub personnel 
also comb its site and other Internet 
music locales for more candidates. 
Two acts, rock band SEV and the vo- 
cal duo Fisher, have been signed by 
the Farmclub label directly from the 
site, joining a roster that also includes 
dance-music star Sonique and the 


band Dynamite Hack, both of which 


were signed before the site and show 
launched. 

“Lots of people are talking about on- 
line music development,” says Iovine, 
Farmclub’s most enthusiastic sales- 
man. “But we're actually doing it. We 
don’t know if everything we do is go- 
ing to work. But at least we’re trying.” 

Iovine may sound casual about the 
venture, but the truth is that if Farm- 
club succeeds, it could well provide a 
new model for the music business at 
atime when the old model is starting 
to crumble. It’s clearly the most ag- 
gressive move from within any major 
record company into the online 
world. And with the combination of 
TV and Internet exposure, it has a 
crucial global component - timed 
very nicely with the purchase-in-pro- 
cess of Universal’s parent, Seagram, 
by French conglomerate Vivendi. 

Not that Farmelub, the TV show, is 
exactly revolutionary — from American 
Bandstand and other Fifties and Sixties 


teen dance shows to [Cont. on30] 


Robert 
Johnson's 
Grave Found? 


NE OF AMERICAN MUSIC’S 
great mysteries may finally 
have been solved. An un- 
marked grave under a pecan tree ina 
church cemetery just outside of 
Greenwood, Mississippi, has been 
tentatively identified as that of blues- 
man Robert Johnson, who died under 
unknown circumstances in 1938. 
Stephen LaVere, the music publish- 
er who controls the copyrights to fa- 
mous Johnson songs like “Sweet 


Home, Chicago,” recently located an 
eighty-five-year-old Greenwood 
woman, Rosie Eskridge, who claims to 
have witnessed the buri- [Cont. on 33] 
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SEPTEMBER 22nd- 
OCTOBER Gth 


Cameron Crowe Talks 


Director Cameron Crowe sits down 
with ROLLING STONE film critic Peter 
Travers in our exclusive Al- 
most Famous video presen- 
tation. See and hear Crowe 
recount his career as a 
ROLLING STONE scribe and 
how he translated it onto 
the big screen. Also, read 
some of Crowe's RS articles on the 
icons of Seventies rock —from Led Zep- 
peli to Fleetwood M. 


The Best Music News 


What to expect from the new 98 De- 
grees album? What's up with the Wu- 
Tang Clan? Will Napster die? And will 
we ever hear those unreleased Nirvana 
recordings? Bookmark our NEWS page 
to keep up with the ever-changing 
world of 


Fastball Live! 


Fastball discuss their new album, The 
Harsh Light of Day, in this exclusive 
video feature. The Texas power-pop- 
sters also serve up an impromptu 
acoustic performance. If you like what 
you hear, click on CONTESTS to win a 
copy of Harsh Light. 


Madonna’s RS History 


Last issue was the twelfth time Madon- 
na has graced our cover, and you can 
click on PHOTOS to see them all. During 
your warp-speed journey through thir- 
ty-three years of ROLLING STONE cov- 
ers, you'll also encounter Mick Jagger 
twenty-one times, Michael Jackson five 
times and everyone from the Grateful 
Dead to the Incredible Hulk. 


New Videos From 
Creed, Britney, 
De La Soul 


We have more than 1,500 full-length 
music videos available in RealPlayer 
and Windows Media. Check out the 
latest clips from Creed, Britney Spears, 
De La Soul and more. 


Celebrate Jimi 


To commemorate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of Jimi Hendrix's death, wina 
weekend trip for two to 
Cleveland to see the Rock & 
Roll Hall of Fame’s new 
Hendrix exhibit. Check out 
Hendrix's guitars, hand- 
written lyrics, drawings, 
family snapshots, his stereo 


and even the couch he slept on. And lis- 
ten to the new Hendrix four-CD box set 
(yeah, we're throwing that in, too). 


RollingStone.com 
AOL keyword: Rolling Stone 


JIMMY AND DOUG'S FARMCLUB 


[Cont. from 29] Shindig, Hullabaloo, 
Soul Train and Total Request Live, the 
basic formula is familiar. But there 
are some fresh spins with Farmclub. 
Most important, Farmclub’s empha- 
sis is on giving new acts exposure, 
not just in performance but in seg- 
ments in which Matt Pinfield, the 
former MTV personality who co- 
hosts Farmclub with ex-Miss USA 
(and Doritos ads bombshell) Ali 
Landry, goes to the bands’ home- 
towns to chat about their lives and 
dreams. In several cases, the dreams 
have come true, as acts have gotten 
major-label contracts. 
In his Santa Monica of- 
fice, lovine fiddles with 
the Farmclub Web site dis- 
played on a top-of-the-line 
Apple Liquid Crystal 
screen. He shows off the 
digital jukebox of un- 
signed acts and the video 
clips of performances from 
the show. But Iovine’s fa- 
vorite part of the site, he says, is the 
“Hook-Ups” feature, a sort of mu- 
sician-to-musician classifieds in 
which someone looking for, say, a 
drummer can scout potential talent. 
“After I put the kids to bed, I’ll 
often just stay up for hours look- 


ing through this,” he says. “I'll 


out as it happens.” 
The show is also building its 
own mystique, with a backstage 


performing on the day’s show (and 
often some who aren’t) have taken 


music executives, media and show 
staff in the bustling alley behind the 
soundstage or in the hospitality 
area nearby. Fred Durst is a regular, 
and Kid Rock hangs around as well. 

The tone today is pretty much 
set when Pinfield rolls up in a black 
Cadillac convertible with his posse. 


send messages to some of the kids, | 


see what’s on their minds, see how 
the site’s working for them.” 
How it’s working for Universal 


is harder to gauge. It’s not a money- 


maker yet, though that could hard- 
ly be expected from any start-up. 
And with the Vivendi globalization 


coming, Morris notes, new hori- | 


zons have more than replaced that 
lost opportunity. “Eventually, it 
will be rolled out all over the world 
through Canal Plus [the French 
TV and film company also being 


bought by Vivendi],” Morris says. | 
“And we've been approached by | 


people all over the world already.” 

On another front, Iovine and 
Morris are drawing up plans to 
initiate a music-subscription ser- 
vice, via Farmclub, in which users 
can pay a monthly fee to have 
download access to anything in 
the Universal catalog. 

That, they say, overshadows 
concerns that the TV show may be 
in trouble once it loses its key Mon- | 
day night at eleven time slot, fol- | 
lowing the World Wrestling Feder- 
ation’s WWF Raw and WWF War 
Zone, which exited USA for TNN 
last month. To help compensate, 
Farmclub plans to start airing more 
than once a week, giving it access to 
a larger total audience. “The fact is, 
we think we’ve become a brand 
name that people seek out on its 
own,” says lovine. “The audience 
may change some, but we'll find 


“I love it!” says the shaven-headed 


| show. “Every band I speak to says 
it’s their favorite show to play on. 
You look up, and sometimes hang- 


founder] Paul Allen and Fred from 
Limp Bizkit and Robbie Robertson. 
People come to hang out.” 


| LaPointe, one of the dancers hired 
to gyrate on podiums in the studio 


ing the tapings. “It’s been great; 
we've gotten to hang out with No 
Doubt, Dre... Ssssllllitimmmm 
Shady. We’re paid to party.” 

Another dancer, who asked to be 
unnamed, said that it’s not always a 
matter of seeing the performers at 
their best. “Snoop — he was so high 
he couldn’t even stand up.” 


scene that’s become famous. Acts | 


to hanging out and mingling with | 


fireplug, who also co-writes the | 


ing out is [billionaire Microsoft co- | 


“Te’s a big party,” says Kellie | 


and keep the audience excited dur- | 


Andy Schuon, the former head 
of MTV music programming, who 


| general manager last year to be- 
come president of Farmclub, laughs 
about the backstage stories. In his 
office he has a framed memo from 
Universal security detailing some 
of the problems that have occurred. 

“It says here: ‘Male VIP guest 
observed urinating under cocktail 
| table... . Two carts from Grinch 
movie set “borrowed,” crashed. ... 
Men’s bathroom tagged [with 
graffiti].... 
formed striptease on set.... 
ble under-the-influence performer 
nearly hit audience member with 
motorcycle,’ ” Schuon reads. 
| “Those are some of my favorites.” 
Schuon, who brought in some 


| Farmclub, adds that there’s discus- 
sion of finding a more visible home 


| Left: Farmclub chief lovine, Farmclub 
president Schuon and Universal Music 
| Group head Morris (from left). Below: 

Pinfield interviews Nickelback. 


for the show, like MT V’s studio in 
Times Square. “I’ve been to just 
about every kind of music-televi- 
sion event in the last twenty years,” 
he says. “But when one of these 


young artists gets to perform on | 


this stage next to Fred Durst or Lil’ 
Kim or Macy Gray ~ it’s genuinely 
special to get to offer that to some- 
body. It’s a business we’re building 
here, sure. But every week, when 
an unsigned artist walks in there 
with a guitar and their eyes get 
wide, you can’t fake that.” 

More than that, the show offers 
a real chance of getting seen and 
heard not just by the public but by 


music-business players, In fact, the | 
original slogan of the show was | 


“Someone’s Gonna Get a Record 
Deal,” 


spin. That contributed to one of 


giving it a sweepstakeslike 


left his job as Warner Bros. Records | 


Female guest per- | 
Possi- 


key former MTV staffers to shape | 


| es with labels,” 


Farmclub’s early public-relations 
gaffes, when New York band the 
Rosenbergs turned down an offer to 
perform, balking at a contract 
granting Farmclub a month-long 
option to sign the group and assign- 
ing various rights to the label. 

“They made a good point, and 
we did away with the contract,” 
says lovine, noting that much 
about the show is experimental 
and open to refinement. 

There was also early speculation 
that the TV show was nothing 
more than an infomercial for Uni- 
versal. But lovine points out that 
many of the acts that have appeared 
are not Universal acts, including 
Gray, who records for Epic Records. 

“Where else would you get to 
do a twelve-minute performance?” 
asks Gray’s manager, Andy Slater, 
who also manages the Wallflow- 
ers, a key Interscope band. 

lovine notes that the unsigned 
artists are getting as much attention 


| from other labels as from Farmclub 
| and its Universal siblings. 


“If I wasn’t signed, shit — not 
only would I upload [music to the 
Farmelub site]: Pdinideapandidoa 
show in the lobby,” says Will.i.am 


| of hip-hop act Black Eyed Peas, “It’s 


like being able to go into the presi- 
dent’s office of a major label and 


| chill with them — and doing that 


with the whole world watching.” 
For the Los Angeles duo Fisher, 
the trip to Farmclub was like 
Dorothy’s journey to Oz. “For 
more than six years we had brush- 
says singer Kathy 
Fisher. “But they said, ‘The music’s 
nice, but who's your audience?’ ” 
Farmclub didn’t have to ask, 
Fisher says. They'd seen it. Though 
he band - which specializes in 
‘oft-rock ballads — lacked the kind 
f club buzz record companies usu- 
ally use as a gauge of hit potential, 
isher’s tune “I Will Love You” 


| was a bona fide Internet phe- 
| nomenon. “It’s been downloaded 


close to a million times,” Fisher 
says. “We started getting fan mail 
from all over the world. We've 
mailed out more than 500 copies of 
the sheet music because people 
wanted to sing it at weddings.” 

That caught Andy Schuon’s at- 


tention, as well as that of Tony 


Ferguson of sister label Interscope, 
and a deal was made. 

“We had a million downloads - 
Andy didn’t have to test-market,” 
Fisher says. 

Both Iovine and Morris stress 
that there’s no exact formula for 
success at Farmclub. “It’s really a 
fun thing, built on a dream,” says 
“Doing this with Jimmy 
makes every day exciting. The mu- 


Morris. 


sicians like it, the [music business] 
community likes it. I think it’s go- 
ing to turn out to be something that 
will be around for a long time.” 0 
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Rocking the 


Campaign Coffers 
Who’s giving money to which 
candidates in Election 2000 


The presidential race is heating up, and musicians 
are getting in the game. As you can see from the 
list below, most politically active pop stars are 
rooting for Al Gore and Ralph Nader, with only a 
few supporting George W. Bush and none back- 
ing Pat Buchanan. Individuals are only allowed to 
give up to $1,000 per election but can donate as 
much “soft money” to a political party as they 
want. Below is a list of some of the artists and 
industry executives donating money to each 
presidential hopeful, compiled from the Federal 
Election Commission’s database. —JENNY ELISCU 


SHERYL CROW, 
$1,000 to Gore; 
$5,000 to the 
Democratic National 
Committee 


GLENN FREY, $1,000 


DAVID GEFFEN, 
$1,000 to Gore; 
$100,000 to DNC 


BERRY GORDY 
(founder, Motown 
Records), $1,000 
to Gore; $100,000 
to DNC 


HERBIE HANCOCK, 
$1,000 


DON HENLEY, $2,000 


QUINCY JONES, 
$2,000 to Gore; 
$10,000 to DNC 


LISA LOEB, $1,000 


CHYNNA PHILLIPS, 
$1,000 


TIMOTHY SCHMIT 
(Eagles), $1,000 


NANCY SINATRA, 
$1,000 


MIKE STOLLER 
(songwriter), $1,000 
to Gore; $5,000 to DNC 


BARBRA STREISAND, 
$1,000 to Gore; 
$20,000 to DNC 


BOYD TINSLEY 
(Dave Matthews 
Band), $1,000 


JOE WALSH, $1,000 


AHMET ZAPPA, 
$1,000 


DWEEZIL ZAPPA, 
$1,000 


George W. Bush 


PAT BOONE, $900; 
$630 to Republican 
National Committee 


LARRY GATLIN, $1,000; 
$500 to RNC 


LORETTA LYNN, $2,000 


Ralph Nader 


IRIS DEMENT, $1,000 


STONE GOSSARD 
(Pearl Jam), $2,000 


DON HENLEY, $1,000 
CASEY KASEM, $2,000 


MIKE McCREADY 
(Pearl Jam), $2,000 


GUY PICCIOTTO 
(Fugazi), $500 


BONNIE RAITT, $1,000 


EDDIE VEDDER 
(Pearl Jam), $2,000 


What Are You 


Listen 


Rob Thomas 
of Matchbox Twenty 
MAXWELL 

MTV Unplugged 

It's the sexiest CD ever. 
He does a spot-on 
version of Kate Bush's 
“This Woman's Work” 
and a deviated version of 
Nine Inch Nails’ “Closer.” 


Sting 

K.D. LANG 
Invincible Summer 

| love her voice and 
always have. | think 
it has a freshness to 
it. And | think the 
title is very engaging 
and optimistic. 


ing Tot 


Jewel 
RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
Californication 


They make some of the 
smartest rock music 
happening right now. 
They're blending punk 
rock and funk and still 
being quite progres- 
sive about it. 


EMINEM has agreed not to seek 
custody of his four-year-old 
daughter, Hailie Jade, as part of 
his divorce from Kimberly Math- 
ers. Meanwhile, his estranged 
wife has dropped her lawsuit 
seeking $10 million for the emo- 
tional distress she says was caused 
by Eminem's violent lyrics about 
her. ... In other Em news, Angry 
Blonde, the rapper’s autobiogra- 
phy, will be out November 7th. 

. + ELTON JOHN told ROLLING 
STONE that he has lined up rock- 
ers FLEA, CHRIS NOVOSELIC and 
KIM THAYIL to play on his next al- 
bum. “I’ve always wanted to be in 
a rock band,” said John. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to smash a guitar 
over somebody’s head. You just 
can’t do that with a piano.”... 
MP3.com has been found guilty 
of copyright infringement for dis- 
tributing unlicensed music on its 
MyMP3.com service. A New York 
judge ordered MP3.com to pay 
Universal Music Group $25,000 in 
damages for each Universal CD 
it copied, a total that may reach 
$250 million and, according to 
lawyers for MP3.com, could de- 
stroy the company.... NINE INCH 
NAILS will release a remix album, 
titled Things Falling Apart, on Oc- 
tober 17th. In addition to rework- 
ings of songs from 1999’s The 
Fragile, the album will feature un- 
released material from the origi- 
nal album sessions. In November, 
NIN will issue a live DVD/VHS 
capturing this year’s Fragility v2.0 
Tour. ... The CARS recently re- 
united for an interview that will 
be featured on the DVD version 
of Cars Live, due October 24th... . 
EMMYLOU HARRIS kicks off a 
twenty-seven-date tour in support 
of her new album, Red Dirt Girl, 
on September 18th... . Rock & 
roll pioneer CHUCK BERRY will re- 
ceive the Kennedy Center Hon- 
ors award for lifetime achieve- 
ment on December 3rd. Previous 
recipients include STEVIE WON- 
DER and BOB DYLAN. ... TLC’s T- 
BOZ contributes a solo cut (“My 
Getaway”) to the Rugrats in Paris 
soundtrack, due November 7th. 

... If you can’t wait for the re- 
lease of the new RADIOHEAD al- 
bum, due October 3rd, Capitol 
Records has posted song snippets 
at hollywoodandvine.com. Also, the 
band will perform on Saturday 
Night Live on October 14th. ... 
DEBORAH HARRY and Q-TIP guest 
on Peggy’s Blue Skylight, an album 


tribute to legendary jazzman 
CHARLES MINGUS, due out on 
September 26th. ...U2 have con- 
firmed that their new Daniel 
Lanois/Brian Eno-produced al- 
bum, All That You Can’t Leave Be- 
hind, will be released in late Octo- 
ber. ... Photographer Danny 
Clinch has collected his photos 
from the four TIBETAN FREEDOM 
CONCERTS into a book, When the 
Tron Bird Flies, in stores October 
17th. ... BEN HARPER is compiling 
tapes for a two-CD live album, 
intended for a March release. ... 
On October 3rd, VAN MORRISON 
will release You Win Again, an al- 
bum of rockabilly, country and 
blues duets with JERRY LEE 
LEWIS’ sister, LINDA GAIL LEWIS. 

. .. DEFTONES singer CHINO 
MORENO will be working on a 
solo project called TEAM SLEEP 
when the band begins its tour 
with INCUBUS in October. 
Moreno says the music will com- 
bine turntables and old-school 
drum machines with acoustic and 
electric guitar. ...311 filed a 
breach-of-contract suit against 
their label, Capricorn Records, on 
August 29th. The group claims 
that the label failed to provide 
proper marketing, promotion and 
support for its albums. “We're __ 
hoping through this lawsuit to get 
more control of our careers,” says 
singer NICK HEXUM. ... In other 
311 news, the band will kick off a 
tour with opening act ZEBRA- 
HEAD on September 3oth in Mor- 
rison, Colorado. ... NOEL GAL- 
LAGHER has put an end to the 
rumor that he had quit OASIS. 
The guitarist says he will join the 
band on future American tours, 
and that there are, at the moment, 
plans for a new album. “If it’s 
gonna happen, it’ll happen when 
we feel like it,” said Gallagher... . 
BONNIE RAITT, LEVON HELM, JIM- 
MIE VAUGHAN and RUTH BROWN 
are slated to perform on Septem- 
ber 23rd and 24th at the Rock & 
Roll Hall of Fame and Museum's 
fifth annual American Music 
Masters series, honoring MUDDY 
WATERS. ... NEIL YOUNG has 
added five dates to his current Sil- 
ver & Gold tour. Opening act the 
PRETENDERS will be replaced by 
SHERYL CROW on September 
24th in Phoenix; BECK takes the 
warm-up slot from September 
2sth to October ist.... View From 
the Vault, a video of a 1990 GRATE- 
FUL DEAD concert in Pittsburgh, 


will be released October roth. ... 
LITTLE FEAT will be immortalized 
by a four-disc Rhino box set, Hot- 
cakes é* Outtakes, on September 
igth.... SHANIA TWAIN’s home- 
town of Timmins, Ontario, is set 
to honor the singer with her own 
museum, the Shania Twain Inter- 
pretive Centre, which will open 
July rst, 2001... .. DPANGELO is 
planning a live album culled from 
his sixty-seven-date Voodoo tour. 
“Pm going to get into the studio 
and listen to all of it,” he says. 
“Tt’s some exciting shit.” The al- 
bum is due in stores in time for 
the holidays. ... TRAVIS will re- 
lease their cover of BRITNEY 
SPEARS’ “... Baby One More 
Time” on September sth.... An 
unabridged interview with JOHN 
LENNON conducted by ROLLING 
STONE editor and publisher 
JANN S. WENNER in December 
1970 will be published in hard- 
cover as Lennon Remembers 
(Verso) on October oth, which 
would have been the BEATLE’s 
sixtieth birthday. ... New York 
Gov. George Patalci announced 
that the state will contribute $15 
million toward the construction 
of a 4,000-seat amphitheater on 
the site of the original Woodstock 
Music Festival. .. . DON HENLEY 
has added eleven dates to his 
summer tour, which will now ex- 
tend through an October 14th per- 
formance at the Arizona State 
Fair in Phoenix. ... JURASSIC 5, 
DILATED PEOPLES, BEAT JUNKIES 
and SUPERNATURAL will appear 
on the Word of Mouth Tour, be- 
ginning September 13th at the Los 
Angeles House of Blues. ... A re- 
port by the Gartner Group has 
found that thirty-seven percent of 
American universities and col- 
leges have banned NAPSTER from 
their students’ servers. 
—AUSTIN SCAGGS, with additional 
reporting by Andrew Dansby, 
Christina Saraceno, Jaan Uhelszki 
and Jennifer Vineyard 
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EFORE MARK WAHLBERG 
B was flashing his strap-on 

in Boogie Nights and fight- 
ing a losing battle against The 
Perfect Storm, he was better 
known as New Kid on the Block 
Donnie Wahlberg’s rapping little 
brother. 

Consider that fact before snick- 
ering at Aaron Carter, the rapping 
little brother of Backstreet Boy 
Nick Carter, Aaron’s upcoming 
Jive Records debut, Aaron’s Party 
(Come Get It), due September 
26th, is an event worth noting — 
not so much for the brilliance of 
its music (tracks include “My In- 
ternet Girl” and “The Clapping 
Song”) as for the sheer spectacle of 
a teen-pop marketing machine 
mustering its forces behind a 
twelve-year-old, 

“T started with Aaron when he 
was only ten,” says Carter’s co- 
manager, Johnny Wright, who 
also manages Britney Spears and 
’N Sync. Wright was managing 
the Backstreet Boys when Aaron, 
who had been singing with bands 
since he was seven, came to visit 
brother Nick during a European 
tour. “We decided to let him sing 
at two shows in Berlin,” says 
Wright. “He made his debut in 
front of 16,000 people. The crowd 
went nuts, The next day, I had of- 


ROBERT JOHNSO 


[Cont. from 29] al. Legend says that 
Johnson was poisoned by the hus- 
band of a woman with whom the 
bluesman allegedly had an affair. 
Eskridge never, saw the body, but 
she recalls her late husband, Tom, 
digging Johnson's seven-foot grave 
next to the Little Zion Church. 
“Everybody kept saying it was 
him,” she told RoLLING STONE 
on a recent visit to the grave site. 
Johnson ~ whose recordings for 


Teen Pop: The Prequel 


Meet twelve-year-old Aaron Carter 


a, Ze) 


Aaron got his start performing with 
brother Backstreet Boy, Nick Carter. 
fers from four record companies.” 

After Carter released a gold al- 
bum in Europe, Jive signed him 
and launched a marketing plan that 
included a carpet bombing of teen 
mags and Internet sites, plus more 
youthful outlets like Nickelodeon 
and Radio Disney. “We made sure 
his image got into the correct 
fanzines,” notes Tom Carrabba, 
Jive’s general manager, sounding 
like a Soviet propagandist. 

Some key PR innovations in- 
clude a paperback bio, Aaron 
Carter: The Little Prince of Pop, 
written by his mom (and co-man- 
ager), Jane Carter (who also 
wrote a bio of her son, Nick), and 


N’S GRAVE 


ceding him the only known photos 
of the bluesman, song rights and 
half of all future profits. So far, La- 
Vere has earned $1.3 million from 
Johnson’s estate - and drawn lots 
of criticism in the process. Earlier 
this year, Thompson's heirs sued 
LaVere and Sony, claiming that 
she had rescinded the agreement in 
1980. They say that any money La- 
Vere has received since then is 
earned unjustly. © 


| a best-selling home video — 
both released before the album 
dropped. The blitz continues 
with concert dates opening for 
Britney Spears and a Wal-Mart 
tour. “At this point,” says Carrab- 
ba, “Wal-Mart is basically our 
street team.” 

Though Aaron Carter has yet 
to crack TRL, Wright - who com- 
pares his young protégé to Will 
Smith and Young MC - doesn’t 
sound worried. “There’s a trend 
change happening at MTV, where 
you see a little more rock and hip- 
hop,” he says. “But the pop thing is 
not going to die.” 

As for the Little Prince him- 
self? “When I was little, I used to 
be jealous of Nick, because I 
wasn’t out there on the road hav- 
ing fun. But now I am, and it’s re- 
ally cool! 

“Nick’s best advice,” Aaron 
adds, “was, ‘Always respect the 
people you work with, because in 
the long run, if you don’t, they 
might end up writing a book 
about you!”” 

And if, for some reason, kids 
don’t flock to Aaron’s Party, the 
Carter family need not sweat. 
Carter’s sister Leslie has a deal 
with DreamWorks. Her first 
single, “Like Wow,” is due in 
January. —MARK BINELLI 


within a mile of the Three Forks 
juke joint, where singer Honeyboy 
Edwards has said his old friend 
was poisoned, “It’s plausible,” 
Freeland says, “It fits Honeyboy’s 
story, which I think is credible.” 
Little Zion officials plan to 
erect a Johnson memorial - minus 
any reference to “blues singer,” 
Blues, it seems, is still the devil’s 


music, —STEVE KNOPPER 


Eskridge points to the site where she 


Will it be possible to 
exhume the body in the 


Greenwood grave to 


Columbia's Vocalion label in 1936 
and 1937 were reissued in the Six- 


ties and became a major influence 
on Bob Dylan, Eric Clapton and 
the Rolling Stones - has long been 
shrouded in mystery. Interest in 


confirm that it’s John- 
son's? “No way,” says 
Tom Freeland, a Missis- 
sippi attorney and blues 
historian. “The ground 
changes too much. You 
may have dug up the 


Johnson’s work remains intense; 
Columbia's 1990 The Complete Re- 
cordings box set has sold more than 
a million copies. 

LaVere, of Glendale, California, 
has almost single-handedly trans- 
formed Johnson from a little- 
known blues figure into a Sony 
Music superstar. In 1974, he met 
with Johnson’s half sister, Carrie 
Thompson, who signed a contract 


wrong set of bones in 
the graveyard.” 

But Freeland, a critic 
of LaVere’s business 
methods, says Es- 
kridge’s story is believ- 
able — the burial site is 


ARNOLD TURNER (TOP); STEVE KNOPPER 


says she saw Johnson buried. 
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Illustrated Classics: 
Album Worship on DVD 


REAT ALBUMS AND | Gears, album worship is bigger 
G great rock & roll aren’t | 
wecessarily the same 


than ever. 
thing: Treasures come from 


As Steely Dan unpacked their 
bands that couldn’t bluff their 


stacks of wax, I kept wondering 
where the DVD format is going to 

way toa decent B side, let alone a | 

whole album. But in these days | 


take all these classic-rock albums — 
of tinny downloads, MP3 back- 


why not use the technology to let 

each of us mix our own Aja? Pro- 
wash and the CULT recording a DI- | gram it yourself, turn up the high 
ANE WARREN song, no wonder the | hat, cut back on the overdubs, 
great albums of yesteryear keep | spend all night customizing your 
growing as objects of desire - | Aja the way you'd make a right- 
we're in search of lost time, in | eous mix tape. You can pick 
search of the lost chord, yearning 
for forty uninterrupted minutes 
in the presence of beauty. STEELY 
DAN’s Aja, BOB MARLEY’s Catch a 
Fire and the WHO’s Who's Next are 
the newest DVDs in the Classic 
Albums series,a string of 
British-made hour-long making- 
of-the-record documentaries, 
some of which you may have 
seen on VHi. 

Part of the fun in Classic Al- 
bums is arguing back at the picks 
- I'll give you The Joshua Tree and 
maybe even Bat Out of Hell if you 
catch me in the right mood, but 
PHIL COLLINS’ Face Value? The Aja 
documentary is the finest install- | 
ment yet, especially when DON- | an infinite loop of the drum solo 
ALD FAGEN and WALTER BECKER sit | from “In the Air Tonight.” The 
at the mixing console, breaking | choice is yours. 
down the album track by track, Formats are changing, and great 
isolating the vocals, explaining | albums are going to change along 
the components with technical | with them. Right this minute, you 
lingo both obscure (“Is that an | can own BRITNEY’s “... Baby One 
envelope filter he’s got on that | More Time” or CHRISTINA’s 
guitar?”) and ridiculous (“This is | “What a Girl Wants” as key 


the audio equivalent of a primary | chains: pocket-size plastic boxes 


whichever “Pes” solosyouteellike 
today, or reprogram Face Value as 


color”). They play a batch of re- 
jected takes for the “Peg” guitar 
solo, sneering and sniggering; 
when they turn up the finished 
version, Becker praises the solo 
as “kinda Hawaiian.” “Polyne- 
sian,” Fagen adds. To me, it just 
sounds like another crap L.A. 
guitar solo, but watching Steely 
Dan reminisce about Aja is even 
more fun than the actual album. 
They take it all seriously, and 
why not? From the success of 
VH1 to Schirmer Books’ Classic 
Rock Albums franchise, which of- 
fers heady exegeses of Exile on 
Main Street, Murmur and Disraeli 


blaring the song all the way 
through at the touch of a button. | 
never cared for “What a Girl 
Wants” on the radio or on MTV, 
but I’ve come to love it as a key 
chain, going off randomly in my 
pocket in the supermarket with a 
shrill, trebly sound that flatters 


| Christina’s voice. Clearly, these 


detention-bait disposables are just 
the beginning. And if “What a 
Girl Wants” can fit into a key 
chain, the wallet-size DVD Elec- 
tric Ladyland can’t be far behind, as 
the classic guitar grooves of the 
past keep making noise as digital 
crosstown traffic. o) 
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With a greatest-hits album back on the charts, 
Yusuf Islam (a.k.a. Cat Stevens) discusses his ’70s 
music and his conversion to Islam by David Wild 


ORE THAN TWENTY 
A j years after he rejected 
rock stardom for the Is- 


lamic faith, Cat Stevens is once 
again in the wind. His songs are 
featured in movies like Rushmore 
and Cameron Crowe's Almost Fa- 
mous, and he’s name-checked as a 
“Top Five artist of all time” in High 
Fidelity. The classic albums that es- 
tablished Stevens as an exotic Sev- 
enties troubadour — Tea for the 
Tillerman, Catch Bull at Four - have 
recently been reissued, and on 
October ist he offers the most 
complete account yet of his life's 
unlikely journey, in the season pre- 
miere of VH1's Behind the Music. 

The man the world knew as Cat 
Stevens was born Steven Demetri 
Georgiou in London on July ast, 
1947. In 1977, he declared himself a 
Muslim and took a new name, 
Yusuf Islam, in honor of his new- 
found faith, His transformation 
started, he explains, after he near- 
ly drowned in Malibu in 1975. He 
remembers promising to serve 
God if he were saved, but after a 
wave brought him safely back to 
shore, this lifelong seeker didn’t 
know what form his service would 
take. His answer arrived when his 
older brother David gave him the 
Koran - the holy book of the 
Muslims ~ as a birthday gift. 

In 1989, many were stunned by 
the news that the poet behind 
“Peace Train” was supporting the 
Ayatollah’s fatwa calling for the 
death of Salman Rushdie, whose 
novel The Satanic Verses had been 
deemed blasphemous. But at fifty- 
three, Yusuf Islam has the bearing 
of a slightly trippy professor, not a 
spiteful hater. I spoke with him in 
London for ROLLING STONE and 
VHr; we talked about his childhood 
in London’s West End, growing up 
above his parents’ cafe, the Moulin 
Rouge; his Sixties teen-idol success 
in England when he recorded gems 
like “Matthew and Son” and “The 
First Cut Is the Deepest”; his near 
death from tuberculosis; his subse- 
quent superstar years; and his con- 
version experience. 

To touch on sin before salvation, 
were you leading the wild life in your 
British pop days before you got TB? 

There are times, quite frankly, 
I'd like to forget it, especially the 
early days, where I was a kind of 
product of the Sixties, a velvet- 


suited young guy trying to really 
make it. The whole thing about 
the pop business, although it looks 
extremely free — there are strict 
limits that you have to abide by. I 
think that I was always forever 
wanting to shake off shackles. I 
started drinking and doing before 
a show what most people do after a 
show. Occasionally I’d be learn- 
ing new tricks from Engelbert 
Humperdinck. [In 1967, Stevens 
toured as part of an unlikely bill 
featuring Humperdinck and Hen- 
drix.] He’d teach me how to drink 
port and brandy. That became a 
fetish, And other substances, I 
suppose, I learnt from Jimi Hen- 
drix, That was a very, very taxing 
period on my health, and it even- 
tually blew me out. 

The songs that followed your recov- 
ery had a new sound, deeper and more 
searching. Some seem almost haunted 
by death - most notably “But I Might 
Die Tonight.” 


It goes back to that period when 
I was in hospital and had my first 
brush with death. I was getting 
close to falling off this earth and go- 
ing I don’t know where. Songs like 
“But I Might Die Tonight” and 
“On the Road to Find Out” reflect- 
ed a general interest in my genera- 
tion for more answers than we'd 
been given. Perhaps we'd been told 
about what the church had to say. 
We're now being told what science 
has to say. We heard about what gu- 
rus have to say, We were looking at 
a new answer to some of the ques- 
tions which were not really clear. 

Were you really the mellow trou- 
badour your persona suggested? 

I was incredibly, I would say, 
anxious. Anxious to always try to 
be the best. I was a bit difficult, I 
think, and not quite the sort of 
peaceful madrigal troubadour you 
might have pictured ~ and that was 
the paradox. If you boil down the 
need for acclaim, the need for ap- 


plause, it is insecurity. And so I sup- 
pose that was what the whole story 
was. I wasn’t sure to which conti- 
nent I belonged - to which world. 
And that was the inner me looking 
for security in this mad, chaotic and 
sometimes mysterious universe. 

Let’s clear up any misconceptions 
surrounding your conversion. 

Some of the myths that arose 
came out of the fact that I was then 
ready to sell all my instruments for 
charity, People started making up 
new stories, and, like Chinese 
whispers, all of a sudden I had giv- 
en all my money away, and I had 
left Britain. I'd gone to live in Iran, 
and I was begging on the streets. 
These are the pictures people were 
creating of me, I’d found peace, but 
nobody could express that peace in 
any form through the media. 

I wonder what lessons you've 
learned from the “Satanic Verses” 
controversy. 

One of the unfortunate things 
was that because I was well-known 
and I’d become a Muslim, any kind 
of issue in the Muslim world, 
they'd come to me and ask my com- 
ment. And I’m just a novice, I’m a 
new Muslim, When the Satanic 


LOUIS QUAYLE 


The Unlikely Return of Cat Stevens 


Verses issue came up, the first thing 
that happened was I was contacted 
by someone saying there was a book 
coming out, and will you join a pe- 
tition to write the publishers? 
That’s what we did. Then this 
whole other thing happened from 
Iran, and the fatwas were suddenly 
being made. I was giving a lecture, [ 
think in London, and somebody 
asked me, “Well, what is the situa- 
tion in Islam regarding blasphe- 
my?” I’d done enough studying to 
know that I could quote religious 
texts based on the Koran, of which 
there are different opinions, But I 
said, “Well, yes, it says this.” 

Next day, the headline read, caT 
SAYS KILL RUSHDIE. I was horri- 
fied. I made a statement to try and 
correct it, but nobody would listen, 
Everybody wanted to see this dis- 
torted picture of what I'd said. I 
didn’t know how to respond. [ 
didn’t have a publicity agent to pro- 


| tect me. I just had a whole lot of 


Muslims who were frustrated along 
with me at what was being said. I 
think I wasa little bit naive. Perhaps 
I should have thought a little bit 
more before answering. 

Were you aware of the protests that 
followed - people destroying your 
records, and 10,000 Maniacs pulling 
their cover of “Peace Train” off their 
album? 

I was told that there were people 
in Los Angeles driving a steam- 
roller over my records. I thought, 
“What a strange thing to do.” 

How do you feel now about limits 
on artistic expression? 

The problem with a society that 
believes in absolute freedom is that 
they’re living in a dream, because 
there is no such thing as absolute 


| freedom. There has never been a 
# time when people haven’t been 


compelled to follow certain rules. 
They've forgotten that along with 
freedom must come responsibility, 
and liberation is a different word 
from freedom. You can be liberated 
from mistakes, liberated from 
crime, but you have to impose a few 
rules in order to be there. Other- 
wise, why don’t you open up all the 
prisons and let all these criminals 
go, if you really believe in freedom? 

Today, how does Yusuf Islam view 
Cat Stevens? 

I’m now looking at my life as a 
progression, It’s like looking at em- 
barrassing photographs and you’ve 
got a strange haircut or whatever. 
You tend to cringe, but I’m not 
cringing so much now, looking at 
my past. I’m quite relaxed, seeing 
that in a way it’s an open record for 
people to read. fe) 
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Jack Nitzsche, [937-2000 


Hard-living producer worked with 


the Rolling Stones and Neil Young 


ACK NITZSCHE WAS BRIEFLY AC- 
Joe with Neil Young when he ar- 

rived at the singer’s home in Laurel 
Canyon, California, in 1967. Young was the 
lead guitarist in Buffalo Springfield, a limited 
role he was beginning to chafe under, and he 
wanted to pitch a song for an album Nitzsche 
was to produce for the Everly Brothers. “He 
played it on a twelve-string acoustic, and it 


| were so many musicians involved.” 

| Jerry Leiber, the legendary songwriter 
| and producer for whom Spector was an ap~ 
| prentice in New York, calls Nitzsche’s ar- 
rangements “head and shoulders above the 
rest. He probably should have been credit- 
ed as the co-producer on many of the tracks 
he worked on.” Nitzsche’s 1963 instrumen- 
tal hit, “The Lonely Surfer,'g’says Blaine, 


sounded just huge in that tiny | . w=) who played on the session, “was 
place,” says Denny Bruce, a man- [OBITS | one of the first rock or surf 
t ! records that was symphonic. It 


ager and Nitzsche’s former room- = 
mate. “He gets midway through the second 
verse and Jack says, ‘Fuck the Everly Broth- 
ers, man, you gotta do this song.’” 

The song was “Expecting to Fly,” and 
Nitzsche essentially turned it into a sump- 
tuously orchestrated Young solo recording 
that appeared on the classic Buffalo Spring- 
field Again. The next year, Young cut his 
first solo album, produced by Nitzsche. 


Young was one of many artists, ranging 
from the Rolling Stones to Ry Cooder, 
whose music benefited from the produc- 
tion, arranging or composing savvy of 
Bernard Alfred “Jack” Nitzsche, 63, who 
died of cardiac arrest August 25th as one of 
rock’s unsung heroes. Nitzsche played Billy 
Strayhorn to Phil Spector's Duke Ellington; 
he was the producer's right-hand man dur- 
ing the Wall of Sound days in Los Angeles, 


which yielded such epic tracks as the Crys- | 


tals’ “He’s a Rebel” and the Ronettes’ “Be 
My Baby.” 

“The Wall of Sound was Spector's idea,” 
Bruce says, “but Jack was the architect.” 

“Jack wrote the basic parts at those ses- 
sions,” says drummer Hal Blaine, who 
played on many of Spector’s recordings. 
“He provided a map for the musicians.” 

Earl Palmer, another drummer frequently 
employed by Nitzsche, says Spector's most 
grandiose recording, Ike and Tina Turner's 
“River Deep, Mountain High,” was a tri- 
umph for Nitzsche as well. “That session 


made me realize what an arranger Jack was,” | 
Palmer says. “It dawned on me that he hada | 


lot of control over the music, because there 


was not just four-chord rock & roll but a 
beautiful song in the Nelson Riddle or 
| Henry Mancini mode.” 

| It was Nitzsche’s blend of orchestral so- 
phistication and pop intuition that drew a 
who's who of rock performers to him. He 
co-wrote “Needles and Pins,” a 1964 hit for 
the Searchers, with Sonny Bono. That same 
cure a recording 


year, he helped the Stone 
ions that 


| studio in Los Angeles for the 
would produce December's Children (and Ev- 
he also played piano on 
acks such as “Play With 
and “Paint It Black,” then came up 
with the epic choral arrangement on “You 
Can’t Always Get What You Want.” 
But “Jack was always fooling around 
with dynamite,” Blaine says, and Nitzsche’s 
drug addiction derailed his career. He was 
also put on probation in 1979 in connection 
| with an assault on his former girlfriend, ac- 


tress Carrie Snodgress. 

Though occasional production jobs, for 
artists such as Graham Parker and Mink 
| DeVille, came his way, Nitzsche largely 
made his living the last thirty years working 
on movie soundtracks. He won a 1983 Oscar 
for co-writing “Up Where We Belong” for 
An Officer and a Gentleman, and his score for 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest (1975) 
| brought him an Oscar nomination. In the 
Nineties, he worked with Miles Davis and 
John Lee Hooker on Dennis Hopper’s The 
Hot Spot and scored films for Sean Penn. It 
was his soundtracks that won him a new 


generation of fans including performers such 
as the High Llamas, Stereolab and Chicago 
guitarist and producer Jim O'Rourke, 

“Jack Nitzsche's music would keep me go- 
ing,” says O'Rourke. “If a song I was works 
ing on would be dragging me down, I'd listen 
to some of his arrangements, because they're 


so amazing. He was a genius.” 


He was also a maverick, and by the end of 
his career, all but ostracized from the main- 
stream. “On July 4th, 1999, Jack called me 
asking for sleeping pills,” Bruce says. 
“He'd been up for four nights partying. 
His attitude was you could be old and still 
rock. Any real businessman didn’t want to 
take a chance on him.” 

“He didn’t get the credit he deserved,” 
Blaine says. “But he started to run with the 
wrong crowd. Why? If I had the answer, it'd 
be a different story today.” —GREG KoT 
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Asoon-to-be-released DVD from Nine Inch Nails puts Trent Reznor up for grabs in your living room. 


“It’s Six Speakers, Man!” 
Beasties, Underworld and NIN 
explore the new DVD medium 


VD, ONCE THE PREFERRED FOR- 
) mat of film geeks and porn afi- 


} cionados, could finally make the 


grade for music fans, thanks to new offer- 


ings from artists such as the Beastie Boys, 
Underworld and Nine Inch Nails. 
According to the numbers, music fans are 
paying attention to the format more than 
ever. The most recent study by the Recording 
Industry Association of America found that 
music-DVD sales grew 400 percent, from 
485,000 units in 1998 to 2.5 million in 1999. 
Especially enticing for recording artists 
making DVDs is the prospect of a whole new 
kind of listening experience. Most current 
DVDs offer Dolby Digital 5.1 surround 
sound, which utilizes not two but six speak- 
ers. “Instead of limiting the sound to one 
wall,” says Trent Reznor, “your palette be- 
comes the whole room.” Already, Reznor and 
Underworld say they’re eager to record new 
material specifically for surround-sound 
technology. “It’s the Wild West for this kind 
of audio,” Reznor says. Or, as Rick Smith of 
Underworld puts it, “It’s six speakers, man!” 
Until recently, most music DVDs have 
simply been digital versions - sometimes 
shabbily rendered — of existing videos. Metal- 
lica broke ground with their DVDs, 1998's 
Cunning Stunts and this year’s S&M. Both 
were made with concert footage that was shot 
specifically for the format, so viewers can or- 
chestrate how they want to see and hear a 
show; drum fans, say, can listen only to Lars 
Ulrich for the duration of “Master of Pup- 
pets.” Taking a cue from Metallica, these oth- 
er titles are coming in the fall. “I wouldn't be 
surprised if someone comes along and takes 
DVD into a direction that was never intend- 
ed,” muses the Beastie Boys’ Adam Yauch. 
The Beastie Boys DVD Anthology: Featuring 
eighteen videos, from “Pass the Mic” to 
“Body Movin’,” this uses a kind of Chinese- 
takeout-menu approach to music editing. 
Viewers can choose both a video and an audio 
track for most of the songs, culled from out- 


takes and special mixes (including some from 
Moby and Fatboy Slim). For instance, with 
“Intergalactic,” you can pick the “Slo-Mo Lip 
Sync Angle” for the entire video while listen- 
ing to the “Prisoners of Technology Remix.” 
“We're just trying to open it up,” says Yauch. 

Underworld, Everything, Everything: Slip Un- 
derworld’s Everything, Everything disc into 
your DVD player, and choose to watch a live 
show with the standard concert visuals or the 
band’s own dazzling video art; put the disc in 
your DVD-ROM, and you can make your 
mixes. “The interaction is important,” Smith 
says, “because our music is a combination of 
statement and response from the audience.” 
The result is an experience that pushes the 
boundaries of DVD technology. 

Nine Inch Nails, as-yet-untitled: Working 
with a fleet of Macintosh computers and 
digital footage from his performances on 
the Fragility v 2.0 Tour, Trent Reznor is 
busy in his New Orleans studio assembling 
this DVD ‘for a November release. Reznor 
hopes the 5.1 sound - and multiple camera 
angles, plus maybe even an audio-commen- 
tary track - will transcend the ordinary con- 
fines of a live concert video without getting 
too gimmicky. “What this really comes 
down to is tempering your enthusiasm for a 
new technology,” he says, “and reminding 
yourself that you’re an artist, and try to do 
something tasteful.” 

This Is Spinal Tap This encyclopedic new 
DVD includes the original 1984 film, plus 
more than an hour of previously unreleased 
bits: The hilarious outtakes of Tap visiting a 
zoo or swapping herpes remedies rank up 
there with “Stonehenge.” There’s also new 
material, such as the band’s audio-commen- 
tary track, some of which strains to recapture 
the magic. What elusive magic it was, recalls 
director Marty Di Bergi (Rob Reiner) in an 
interview on the DVD about Spinal Tap: “I 
don’t know if it was the drugs,” he says, “or 
that I was actually moved by them.” Probably 
a little of each. —DAVID KUSHNER 
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TOUR REPORT 


Counting Crows/Live 


OR ADAM DURITZ OF THE 
eens Crows, his band’s 

co-headlining tour with Live 
ain't nothin’ but a party ~ almost 
too much so. “It’s going to be a little 
bit of a rough day,” the dreadlocked 
singer groans, “It’s traditional to be 
hung over on tour, but especially on 
this one. We’re all really good 
friends, and we like to go out to- 
gether.” Live singer Ed Kowalczyk 
is also feeling the firewater burn af- 
ter the night of drinking that fol- 
lowed the tour’s Virginia Beach 


stop. “Dude, it was nuts!” Kowal- 
czyk exclaims. “At these college 
bars, you get this constant flow of 
these shots: You have no idea what 
they are, but they’re minty. Before 
you know it, it’s 5 A.M.” Not sur- 
prisingly, the tour came about with 
a bit of social lubrication. “Adam 
and I sealed it at [L.A. club] the 
Whisky - that’s the watering hole,” 
Kowalczyk says. “I feel like all busi- 
Counting Crows’ Duritz sings in New 

Jersey on a double-header with Live. 


Clive Davis: New Label Most 
Expensive Launch in History 


“This is no business to 
be in if a hit doesn’t 
come your way,” says 
former Arista Records 
head Clive Davis. It 
looks like the legendary 
record executive will 
have no problem gener- 
ating hits with his new 
label, J Records, whose 
rumored $175 million 
start-up cost is the 
biggest in music-indus- 
try history, and already 
has Luther Vandross in 
its stable of artists. 

“It's quite exhilarat- 
ing,” says Davis, 67. He 
promises the label will 
be a ready-made major 
record company, draw- 
ing both new and estab- 
lished talent; in addition 


to Vandross, he’s signed 
rapper Q-Tip and boy 
bands O-Town and LFO, 
R&B singer Deborah 
Cox, blues guitarist 
Shannon Curfman and 
several others. J Records 
is a joint venture with 
BMG Entertainment, 
which owns Arista. 
Davis, who helmed 
Arista for twenty-five 
years, was replaced by 
Antonio “L.A.” Reid in 
July. He was courted 
by a number of labels 
but says that the 
chance to own half the 
company was irre- 
sistible. “This is about 
discovering new artists 
and coming up with 
headliners for long- 


term careers,” Davis 
says. “I love music, and 
the challenges will be 
the same.” 

“| have complete 
faith in Clive,” says 
Curfman. “He always 
seems to win.” The la- 
bel’s first release, O- 
Town's debut, is expect- 
ed in October, and 
future projects include a 
new album by Monica, 
co-released by J Records 
and Arista. Davis says he 
will also continue pro- 
ducing records by Arista 
artists Whitney Hous- 
ton and Santana. “This 
is what | want,” Davis 
vows. “The future looks 
exceedingly bright.” 

—JENNY ELISCU 


ness should be done 
that way. The coolest 
thing about it is how it 
came about through us 
being friends and not 
some guy behind a 
desk going, ‘Well, 
wouldn’t it be great to 
put these two bands to- 
gether.’ It’s totally just 
because we're buds.” 
Kowalczyk and 
Duritz became fast 
pals after meeting in 
1997 at a rock festival 
both were playing in 
Holland; the union 
was solidified when 
Kowalczyk moved to 


L.A, three years ago, 


and Duritz “would ru 


other at bars.” 


eighty-minute 
own individual 


to Kowalezyk, 


out the “balls- 


the drama. 


ing right now.” 
set references tl 
from their la 
This Desert L 
tures subdued | 
Duritz says is 
We're trying 
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ELASTICA 

After a five-year break 
from the spotlight, 
Brit-pop royalty Elas- 
tica are hitting Ameri- 
can shores this fall, 
touring behind their 
new album, Menace. 
“I think we're in a re- 
ally punk-rock head 
space right now, 
which is where we 
were with the first 
tour in America," says 
bandleader Justine 
Frischmann. “But as 
we got bigger, | think 
we felt like we were 
going through the 
motions. Now | feel a 
lot clearer about why 
we're doing it. | really 
want to inspire peo- 
ple, especially the 
girls out there.” 
Frischmann promises 
a varied set list: fa- 
vorites from the old 
and new albums, and 


By all accounts, the 
Counting Crows/Live: 
tour'demonstrates that 
democracy actually does 
works Rach band plays'an 


and light show. According 


rock lights” that help sell 


“Tt’s really ste 
matic, highlighting each 
band member,” he says. 
“All we wanted to do is 
show how great we're play- 


| Los An 
Flagstaff, AZ 9/27 

‘San 1 Diego 9/28 

| Irvine, CA 9/30 

| Las Vegas 10/2 

| Phoenix 10/3 

| Denver 10/5 
Albuquerque, NM 10/6 | 
| Austin 10/8 

| Dallas 10/10 ji 
Houston 10/11 
"Nashville 10/13 
“Atlanta 10/14 \ 
| Charlotte, Nc10/16 
i Raleigh, NC 10/17 
Tampa, FL10/19 
‘Fort Lauderdale, FL 10/21 
‘Orlando, FL 10/22 

| Knoxville, TN 10/24 E | 
“Starkville, MS 10/25 

| Birmingham, AL 10/27 
[New Orleans mes J) 
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brand-new songs like 
“Grandma Put the Joy 
in the Joy Division,” 
“The Bitch Don't 
Work" and “No 
Good," which 
Frischmann says she 
wrote in August. 
When it comes to 
covers, expect the un- 
expected. “I'd love to 
get up and doa Lil’ 
Kim song,” says 
Frischmann. “But I'm 
not quite sure how 
the band would deal 
with that.” 
San Francisco 9/20 
West Hollywood 
9/21-22 
Minneapolis 9/26 
Chicago 9/27 
Detroit 9/28 
Toronto 9/29 
Cleveland 10/1 
Philadelphia 10/2 
Washington, DC 10/3 
New York 10/4 
Boston 10/7 


makeovers of hits like 
Crashes,” 
the hard-rocking “Deep Enough.” 
(Kowalczyk notes that the live 
version made it to Napster two 
weeks after the band first played 
it.) While Counting Crows’ sets 
usually include favorites like “Mr. 
Jones,” “A Long December,” 
gels of the Silence 
Duri 
pletely different every night. Oth- 
| er than ‘Hanginaround,’ no one 


In fact, “Hanginaround” 


the tour's collaborative na 
Members of Live, along with each 
band’s road crew and the tour’s 
opening act, New Orleans 
sters Galactic, clamber onstage for 


| EVERLAST 

With his upcoming 
album, Eat at 
Whitey’s, and a hit 
duet, “Put Your 
Lights On,” with Car- 
los Santana, Everlast 
(below) is setting out 
as an opener for 
twenty dates on the 
rock legend's fall 
tour. “Going on be- 
fore Santana, we're 


into the songs, to take 


you through these | 


moods so you get lost 
in the concert. At least 
I think that’s the idea, 
as I can’t see the show 
from where I am.” 
Duritz says they alter- 
nate as headliners, de- 
pending on “where we 
are, on who's bigger in 
that city. We were de- 
termined to do every- 
thing evenly, down to 
splitting the money.” 
Such a regimen 
does leave room for 


spontaneity, however. | 


“We play what every- 


body wants to hear, but we keep it 
interesting for us,” Kowalczyk 
says. Live’s set list packs a number 
of surprises, including older songs 
like “Beauty of Gray,” a cover of 
John Lennon's “Imagine,” acoustic 
“Lightning | 


and new material like 


“An- 


” and “Round 


claims it’s “com- 


t in each time.” 


ritual that emphas 
ature: 


funk- 


amass singalong free-for-all. Dur- | 
itz also usually lends his pipes to 
Live’s “Dolphin’s Cry,” and mem- 
bers of both Live and Counting 
Crows have been jamming out 
with Galactic during the band’s 
six-song set. 


acts was a joint effort, with Du- 
ritz and Kowalczyk peppering 
the slot with their fave bands: 
Galactic held down the tour’s 
first half, and the second various- 
ly features Unified Theory (fea- 
turing members of Blind Melon 
and Pearl Jam), Dutch indie rock- | 
ers Bettie Serveert, L.A. pop | 
mavens the Negro Problem and 
Chicago's mogdy, string-driven 
Verbow. And don’t be surprised if 
this family affair becomes an an- 
nual event. “Actually, we've been 
talking about doing it next y 
and making it more of a festival 
thing, adding other bands,” Du- 


I’ve ever been on. 
this again.” 


just trying to hold 

” says Ever- 
last, who's most ex- 
cited about perform- 
ing two nights at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 
“That's pretty dope,” 
he says. "Getting to | 
play the Hollywood 
Bowl is, like, right up 
there with getting to 
play Carnegie Hall, 

you know, It's all in 


our own, 


|| es a Deep Enough » Dolphin's Cry || 


Even choosing the opening 


“This is the best tour 


ritz says. 
I'd love to do 
—MATT DIEHL 


RECENT SET ust: 


LIVE 
Where Fishes Go m All Over You m 
Selling the Drama m Distance » 
Voodoo Lady = TheyStood Up for || 
Love (acoustic) m Lightning Crash- || 


im Lakini’s Juice m ENCORES: Imagine 
a | Aloné mw Dance With You 


COUNTING CROWS | 
Round Here » Angels of the 
Silences @ |Wish|WasaGirla || 
Mr. Jones m Recovering the Satel- 

| litesim Speedway m St, Robinson 
in His Cadillac Dream m Rain King: | 
m ENCORES: 


the same realm." 
Throughout the tour, 
Everlast will join 
Santana onstage for 
spontaneous collab- 
| orations. “I just dig 
what Carlgs does, 
the way that he ap 
proaches life and his 
music,” Everlast 
says. “It’s still kind of 
overwhelming to 
| think about.” 
Denver 9/28 
Bonner Springs, KS 
9/30 
Maryland Heightsy MO 
10/1 
New Orleans 10/3 
Dallas 10/5 
Spring, TX 10/6-7 
Albuquerque, NM 
10/8 
Phoenix 10/11 
Chula Vista, CA 10/13 
Los Angeles 10/14-15 
Irvine, CA 10/17 
Mountain View, CA 
10/20-21 
Marysville, CA 10/22 
Portland, OR 10/24 
Tacoma, WA 10/25 
—KRISTIN ROTH 
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A Perfect Circle 


AGORA THEATER 


AYNARD KEENAN’S 
new band, A Perfect 
Circle, isn’t a heavy- 


duty Tool; it’s an all-purpose gad- 
get. This night, it performed more 
tricks than a Ginsu knife: The Los 
Angeles quintet, led by Tool 
singer Keenan and guitar tech Bil- 
ly Howerdel, sliced and diced four 
decades of noirish rock. Traces of 
goth, metal, art rock, psychedelia, 
even folk laced a seventy-five- 


Fans’ Notes: A Perfect Circle 


minute set that dug deep into the 
group’s only album, Mer de Noms. 
Meanwhile, the light show 
blended colored glows and harsh 
white strobes to make for an in- 
terstellar overload. 

The production provided the 
perfect backdrop for Keenan’s 
messianic-martyr-vs.-horny-devil | 
persona. The opening song, “Mag- 
delena,” crept up like a dirge only 
to charge like a machine. Keenan 
followed, going from wounded 
lover to testosterone-fueled lust- 
monger. He turned the same trick 
on “3 Libras,” a folk-pop ode that 
ascended to metal-anthem status 


Daniel Ch s 
21 Fostoria, OH 


“They teach Christ, 
but not as the 
Bible taught it. I'm 
a satanic minister. 
The things they 
sing about pertain 
to my religion.” 


“| was feeding off 
the music. When 
the purple sun 

| lights flashed, you 
could see the crowd 
and how pumped 
up they were.” 


| you want to listen to 


19 Toledo, OH 


“Maynard expressed 
his feelings about 
religion. There's so 
much confusion 
about religion that 


“The slow songs 
were mellow. 
When Tool did 
slow songs, they'd 
get the crowd 
going. This wasn’t 


this kind of music.” as exciting.” 


by the time the cho- 
rus kicked in. 

The show opened 
with a clumsy stunt 
featuring two women 
playing strip poker. 
Later, Keenan pro- 
claimed that “Cleve- 
land is an Indian 
word for ‘Get your 
tits out’ ” and solicit- 
ed cheering when he 
stripped to his under- 
wear: During the 
metal ballad “Think- 
ing of You,” he ca- 
vorted like an erotic 
Elephant Man, hop- 
ping around hunched 


| Kinks devotees; when one fan of- 
fered Davies a bouquet of roses, 
wags started yelling for “Rose- 
mary Rose” and “Rosy Won't You 
Please Come Home.” 
Unfortunately, there was a 
nightmarish interlude when Yo La 
Tengo left the stage so Davies 
could read from his prose, backed 
by a crap metal band and a drum 
machine. It was also weird to see 
| him turn “I’m Not Like Every- 
body Else” into a singalong, like 
| the old Steve Martin routine 
where he leads the crowd in recit- 
ing the Nonconformist’s Oath. 
| But when Ray turned to Yo La 
| Tengo and said “Your call,” where- 
upon the band launched into “This | 


tiny expanse, Furtado more than 
once nearly landed in the lap of 
her drummer. She was making a 


| point. Opening with two thump- 


ing, Carnival-style party grooves 
- “I Will Make You Cry” and 
“Baby Girl” - the waif-size singer 
showed that even though she may 
be shoeless, she can still kick 
some ass when she needs to. With 
that business taken care of, she 


| could relax a little. But it wasn’t 


until midway through the set, 
when she strapped on a guitar, 
planted herself front and center, 
and launched into “Hey Man,” 
that Furtado, 21, revealed herself 
to be an extraordinarily well-de- 
veloped sofgwriter, easily a 


match for the gusts of 


| hype that have swirled 
Ee around her since she per- 


| PERFORMANC! 


=— formed a few Lilith Fair 


over while simulat- 

ing masturbation. 
He should have 

saved the trick for the 


last twenty minutes | 


of the set, when A 
Perfect Circle went 
perfectly limp. As 
Keenan admitted, the 
band just ran out of 
songs, so it killed 
time with a medley of 
the Cure’s “Love 
Song” and Ozzy Os- 
bourne’s “Diary of a 
Madman,” wallow- 
ing in the excesses of 
both: Imagine a 
bunch of goth metal- 
heads jamming in the corner of 
some dimly lit basement after a 
long party. —JOHN PETKOVIC 


Ray Davies 
With Yo La Tengo 


JANE STREET THEATER 


up by indie-rock troupers Yo La 
Tengo. It was thrilling when 


| Davies sat down with his acoustic 


guitar to breathe new life into “Vil- 
lage Green Preservation Society” 
(the first night) or “Two Sisters” 


| and “I Go to Sleep” (the second). 


But it was a shock to see this most 
insular of rock stars loosen up with 
a band that wasn’t afraid to chal- 


| lenge him. Davies let Yo La Tengo 
| pick some of the set list, and while 


| 


he was clearly puzzled by their 
choices, he beamed when the 
crowd went into convulsions at ar- 
cane gems like “Animal Farm,” 
“No Return,” “I Need You” and 
“Where Have All the Good Times 
Gone?” The tiny Jane Street The- 


ALK ABOUT A DREAM 
date: Ray Davies, lead 
krank of the Kinks, backed 


Is Where I Belong,” an old Kinks | 
B side it has been covering for 

| years, my soul flew up to the ceil- | 
ing - where it had lots of other 

souls for company. Afterward, Ray | 
confessed he hadn’t sung the tune 
once since the day the Kinks re- 
corded it and marveled that Yo La | 
Tengo “know my music better | 
than I do.” Together, they made | 
the night a dream come true for ev- 


eryone in the room ~ performers | 
included. —ROB SHEFFIELD 


Nelly Furtado 


SCHUBAS TAVERN 


T: 


E NARROW STAGE OF | 
Schubas, a Victorian-era | 
bar and club in a hip 
neighborhood on Chicago's 
North Side, was hardly enough to | 
contain the centrifugal energy of 

Nelly Furtado. Shouting, twirling | 
and dancing barefoot across its | 


ater was packed with hard-core | | 
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dates last year. Furtado’s songs ex- 
ude a tropical sensuality rooted in 
Brazilian samba and Portuguese 
rural folk music - as she ex- 
plained, she is a Canadian born of 
Portuguese parents. Yet they are 


| recognizably pop and irresistibly 


catchy, song after song. The gor- 
geous “Legend” and “I'm Like a 
Bird” mapped out common 
ground between the tough-girl 
folk-pop of New York City and 
the exotic sway of Rio de Janeiro. 
The brassy ring of her surpris- 
ingly powerful voice gives her 
music heft. And there were odd, 


| strangely fitting echoes ~ of 


Philip Glass on “Hey Man” and 
of TLC on her supercharged 
“Turn Off the Light.” Glaring 
out with cool green eyes, Furtado 
was a riveting presence for whom 
it was easy to imagine far bigger 
things. 


Above: A Perfect Circle in Cleveland. 
Below: Nelly Furtado in Chicago. 
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The Faces of Roc 


A THIRTY-YEAR TESTIMONIAL 
to the POWER of ILLUSTRATION 


OLLING STONE: THE ILLUSTRATED PORTRAITS” COLLECTS 
more than three decades of answers to the eternal question: What 
BX does the music look like? The illustrators whose work is gath- 
ered in this book present a rogue’s gallery of the faces of our times ~ rock- 
ers and rollers, politicians and boxers, poets and hustlers and actors and 
thieves. There’s even a Wookie. (Two, if you count Gene Simmons.) 
The portraits come from the pages of ROLLING STONE, dating as far 
back as the days of Patty Hearst and Richard Nixon. But whether these 
faces are icons imprinted on our collective memory or forgotten glances 
from out of the past, the illustrators look at them in their own ways, re- 
sulting in some shockingly ferocious caricatures, some adoring portraits, 
and a whole ten-by-fourteen volume of strange, beautiful visions 
straight from the ROLLING STonE illustrators’ imaginations. 

“1 was looking for the best and the bravest,” says art director Fred 
Woodward of selecting the portraits from the magazine’s thirty-three- 
year history. “ROLLING STONE has always been a place where that kind 
of work could be published. We could put out a Volume Two tomorrow 
~ there’s an incredible body of great work.” The artists have taken a vari- 
ety of approaches over the years, with acrylics, oils, woodcuts, doodles 
and sketches rubbing elbows through the pages. Robert Risko’s Johnny 
Depp is a swan-throated muse somewhere in between Parmagianino and 
a powdered doughnut, while Hanoch Piven portrays Bob Dylan as a 
blank slate wearing a harmonica mouth and a Christmas-light nose, im- 
ages that seem to tumble straight from “Sad Eyed Lady of the Lowlands.” 
Some portraits are starkly emotional, such as Jason Holley’s eloquent 
farewell to the Notorious B.I.G.; others are more playful, such as Joni 
Mitchell’s drawing of Neil Young with a palm tree in his pocket. The text 
offers commentary from contributors such as Ralph Steadman and Al 
Hirschfeld, but also from the stars, including Courtney Love, Chrissie 
Hynde and Elvis Costello. James Hetfield explains that a Mark Ryden 
painting captures something a photograph never could: “The no-sleep 
look of touring half your life.” Responding to Robert Grossman’s Who 
cartoon, Pete Townshend quips, “I’ve tried to control my image, but my 
flesh keeps failing to cooperate.” It’s fascinating to see faces recur through 
the years, as Keith Richards’ demonic eyebrows and Dylan’s icy sneer pop 
up over and over, in a different disguise each time. In The Illustrated Por- 
traits, we see faces we know better than we know our own, but we get to 
see them refracted through individual artists’ minds, filling each page 
with another weird scene inside the gold mine. —ROB SHEFFIELD 


Top left: Jimi Hendrix by Mark Ryden. By row, from top: 
Cypress Hill by Sue Coe; the Notorious B.I.G. by Jason Hol- 
ley; David Bowie by Robert Risko; Keith Richards and Mick 
Jagger by Julian Allen. The Monkees by Anita Kunz; Fiona 
Apple by Gary Baseman; Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis 
by Philip Burke. Aretha Franklin by Anita Kunz; Madonna 
by Paul Davis; Buddy Holly and Tori Amos by Matt Ma- 
hurin. John Lennon by Braldt Bralds; Paul McCartney by 
Bill Nelson; Bob Dylan by David Levine and by Hanoch 
Piven. Bjérk by Mark Ryden; Beck by Riccardo Vecchio; 
Tom Cruise by Gary Kelley; Johnny Depp by Robert Risko. 
Peter Garrett by Charles Burns; Flea by Jonathon Rosen. 
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NEW F4CES 


former Fresh Prince sidekick 


| “Jazzy” Jeff Townes, who pro- | 
| duced Who Is Jill Scott? 


Jill Scott 


BY ALLISON SAMUELS 


N THE INTEREST OF FULL 
I disclosure, we begin with 

this fact: Jill Scott is a per- 
formance poet turned singer. 

But wait. Do not fear her. Do 
not run, screaming. Scott has 
nothing to do with your night- 
mare vision of the goateed Beat- 
wanna-bes at your local cafe's 
open-mike night. On her debut 
album, Who Is Jill Scott?, the 
North Philadelphia native 
mixes gorgeous vocals with a 
neo-soul groove and, yes, some 
spoken-word interludes, Ex- 
tremely tasteful spoken-word 
interludes. As in the best pop 
music, Scott’s lyrics tell stories 
about love and sex and cheating 
boyfriends. The lady just has a 
way with words. On “A Long 
Walk,” arguably the album’s 
strongest cut, she croons, “Let's 
take a long walk/Around the 
park/After dark/Find a spot for 
us to spark conversation/Ver- 
bal elation/Stimulation/Share 
our situation, temptation, 
education, relaxation/Eleva- 
tion/Maybe we can talk about 
Revelations 3:17.” 

It’s a tad more sophisticated 
than, say, “a scrub is a guy who 
won't get no love from me.” 
Though, insists Scott, “What I 
write about isn’t complicated. I 
write about the basics of life - 
love and friendship. My grand- 
mother used to get up at five in 
the morning to have some time 
by herself. She’d take long 
baths, singing old-school songs 


TESTIMONY 


JAZZY JEFF, PRODUCER AND FRIEND: 


“When I met Jill, I 
just remember what a 
peaceful spirit she 
had right off the bat. 
She’s not afraid to 
say what she means, 
and you have to love 
her for that. When I 
first heard her voice, I 
just loved the texture 
of it, and I knew this 
album would be big. 
It’s touched a nerve.” 


from North Carolina, where 
she’s from. Good, deep-down 
soul songs, full of vigor and 
meaning — that’s how my days 
would start, and that’s stayed 
with me to this day.” 

Scott fell in love with words in 
the eighth grade, when an as- 
signment led her to poet Nikki 
Giovanni. “When I saw that it 
was poetry about little black girls, 
I was so excited,” Scott recalls, 

She hung out in the Philadel- 
phia poetry scene and eventually 
went to Temple University and 
studied English. Her plans 
changed when she hooked up 
with Scott Storch - a white, Jew- 
ish hip-hop musician and song- 
writer in Philly - and they co- 
wrote “You Got Me” for Philly 
hip-hop act the Roots. The song, 
with a hook sung by Erykah 
Badu, went on to wina Grammy. 
Scott then joined forces with 


“People were saying, ‘Aw, you 
gotta check out this girl Jill 
Scott,’ ” says Jazzy Jeff. “She 
wasn’t even a singer then. 
She was a poet. I gave her a 
song. She said, 
write to it.” A couple of days 


‘T wanna 


later, we drove down to the 
waterfront, and she sang it to 
me. It was ‘A Long Walk.’ I im- 
mediately drove her to the stu- 
dio, and we cut it. And then I 
started calling people, like, ‘Yo, I 
think you need to hear this.’” 
Wisely, people listened. She 
got signed to Michael Jordan’s 
fledgling record label, Hidden 
Beach Recordings. And since the 
album's release, Scott - who has 
also performed in Rent - has re- 
ceived calls of support from ev- 
eryone from Tyra Banks to Sha- 
quille O’Neal. Chris Rock chose 
Scott to perform on the season 
opener of his HBO series. 
Scott’s first brush with 
fame came with the Roots. 
But it was only a brush: 
Reportedly, Erykah Badu 
ended up singing the hook in 
“You Got Me” instead of Scott, 
because the Roots’ 
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record label wanted a 
bigger name. 
“There’s enough 


on the charts,” says 
Scott, refusing to be 
drawn into a battle of 
the divas. “There’s only 
room for love.” ie) 


room for all us sisters 


| | INFLUENCES 


| »OCTAVIA E. BUTLER A black 
| female writing science fiction, 
going where no black woman has 
ever gone before. | read her in awe 

aa »ZORA NEALE 
HURSTON It's like hav- 
ing a good conversation 
with your mother or 
sister, She's real yester- 
day and today. 

» DONNY HATH- 

AWAY That voice — 

growing up, all | had 

to do is hear that 

voice, and a calm¥ 

would come to me. 

» HER MOTHER AND GRAND- 

MOTHER For being my true 

inspirations since the day | was 

born. They've been behind me 100 

percent no matter what road | 

chose. To have unconditional love 

from your family is a godsend. 


TOP FIVE ALBUMS 


1. Stevie Wonder, Songs in the Key 
of Life A masterpiece — 
what else can | say? 

2. Prince, Under the 

Cherry Moon soundtrack 

His genius is so amazing 
in this album. 3. The Wiz soundtrack 

Quincy Jones produced the hell out 

of those performers, like Diana and 

Michael. This album talked about life 

the way it was. 4. Mos Def, Black Star 

My man is talking about brown girls 

and love. He's talking 

about your soul. 5. Kim 

Burrell, Everlasting Life 

You can hear God's 


glory in her voice. 
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progress of Wyclef Jean’s Town 

Car. A middle-aged gentleman C 6) U N T R Vy 

wearing an “Africa” T-shirt | 

ambles toward the windshield 

with a rag; the chauffeur waves A F | C | () N A D 6) 

him off. “Washing cars, that’s 2 

not right,” Wyclef says to him- W R E S T L | N G FA N 
self, “He shouldn’t have to do 5 
that.” He rolls down the win- 


dow and calls the washer back G L 6) B A L 


to the car. After Wyclef gives 

him a twenty-dollar bill, he V | S | () A y 

says, “You know who I am?” N R e e e 
The washer looks blank. | 


“Wyclef Jean,” prompts | W y C L EF; EF 


the chauffeur, which doesn’t 


seem to help very much. | | S \ ‘ie L hh ] E, S E 
“Wyclef from the Fugees,” | 


Wyclef says, and the washer’s 


eyes light up with recognition.“1 T | | IN G S 


gave you twenty dollars,” Wyclef 
tells him. “You should spend | \ \ D M QO R 
fifteen of it on my new CD.” 
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where Clef will be performing and 
signing autographs. We're early. “We'll 
wait in the car,” Wyclef says with a 
smile. “Pull that superstar shit.” 
Wyclef grew up in poverty in Haiti, 
without shoes or store-bought pants; 
now he wears a diamond-encrusted | 
wristwatch and sports a diamond ring | 
large enough to gouge out one of your 
eyes. He has one of the most fecund mu- 
sical minds of our time, but has been de- 
rided for recording too many cover songs 
(e.g., “Killing Me Softly,” “Guantana- 
mera” and, on the new album, Pink 
Floyd’s “Wish You Were Here”). He be- 
lieves God put him on this earth for a 
greater mission: “Music is the avenue, 


| Clockwise from left: Wyclef Jean as a 
| baby in Haiti, 1971, Wyelef’s mother, 
father and aunt (top from left); and 


4 Melky, Wyelet, Sam and Sedeck (bot- 


tom from left) in 1977: the Jean chil- 


dren perform together cirea 1985. 


but the purpose of Wyclef is to unite peo- 
ple to move forward.” Well, that and to 
keep America’s strip clubs in business 
(The Ecleftic’s “Perfect Gentleman” is 
dedicated to the nation’s topless bars). 
With Wyclef Jean, these don’t seem like 
contradictions but manifestations of his 
talent as a twenty-first-century 
chameleon, able to fit into any context, 
sacred or profane. Or, more to the point, 
to rock any crowd in its own language. 
At HMV, Wyclef does a series of in- 
terviews with local TV stations. He 
tries to keep it lively: When one crew 
wants a shot of him walking through the 
store with their reporter, he tangos 
through the aisles with her instead. He 
repeats the same answers qver and over, 
telling them how The Ecleftic features 
Kenny Rogers in the world’s first rap- 
country fusion, explaining that his song 
“Diallo” - about the shooting of 
Guinean immigrant Amadou Diallo 
last year by New York police officers - 
doesn’t mean that he thinks all cops are 
bad, because some of them recognize 
him and let him go without 


WYCLEF GREW UP IN POVERTY IN HAITI, 
WITHOUT SHOES OR STORE-BOUGHT 
PANTS; NOW HE WEARS A DIAMOND- 
ENCRUSTED WRISTWATCH AND SPORTS 
A DIAMOND RING LARGE ENOUGH TO 


Music is probably not this window 
washer’s most pressing need. He is 
most certainly unaware that today is the 
day that Wyclef’s second solo album, 
The Ecleftic: 2 Sides II a Book, goes on 
sale. Nevertheless, he agrees to the 
proposition; he and Clef shake hands. 
The washer says, “One love,” as the 
light turns green and the car lurches for- 
ward, Wyclef leans back in his seat with 
a smile on his lips and begins to sing. 
Wyclef Jean is usually singing or qui- 
etly rapping. He’ll croon songs from his 
own albums, or oldies like “Tutti Frutti,” 
or an improvised lyric. But as we con- 
tinue down 12sth Street, Wyclef is belt- 
ing out a hit single from 1984: “Sister 
Christian, oh your time has come, and 
you know that you're the only one. ...” 
“Caribbean people love country mu- 
sic and Eighties music,” he informs ev- 
eryone in the car. “I’ll take ‘British In- 
vasion’ for soo.” He then quizzes us 
with the melodies of singles by a-ha, 
Culture Club and the Outfield. By the 
time he gets to “We Built This City,” 
the car has arrived at our destination, 
Harlem’s new HMYV record store, 


Gavin Epwarps wrote “The Half- [ES 
Naked Truth,” about Blink-182, in RS 846. 


a speeding ticket, so please 
don’t subject him to the 
kind of protest Springsteen 
endured. But what every- 
one really wants to know 
about is the Fugees. 
Wyclef has spent much 
time and effort lately 
broadcasting the fractured 
state of the Fugees, starting 
with the second cut on The 
Ecleftic, “Where Fugees 
At?” Seemingly acting on 
the theory that putting out 
a CD is easier than sending 


a telegram, Wyclef raps, “Lauryn, if 
| you’re listening/Pras, if you're listen- 


ing/Give mea call/I’m in the lab in the 
Booga Basement [the Jersey home stu- 
dio where they made 1996's six-time- 
platinum The Score].” And in recent 
interviews, he has insulted the talents of 
his cousin Pras and said that he hadn’t 
spoken with Lauryn Hill ina year anda 
half. Furthermore, he outed himself as 
the old flame Hill sang about in “Ex- 
Factor” on her solo album. According to 
Wyclef, their covert romance came 
around the time of The Score, in the 
middle of Wyclef’s twelve-year mar- 
riage. (He's still married; Hill has since 
started a family with Rohan Marley.) 


Today, however, Wyclef wants to cool m 


things down, so over and over he tells 
the camera crews that everything’s fine 
with the Fugees: He spoke with Pras a 
few days ago and will be talking with 
Hill soon. One reporter asks Wyclef if 
he cried when he broke up with Hill. He 
freezes, calculating whether he should 
answer, and then confesses, “Yes, I did.” 
Almost immediately, he tries to turn his 
admission into a joke: “I cried! What do 


] you want from me, Channel Nine?” 


When the interviews are over, there’s 
a crowd lined up around the block for 
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Wyclef’s in-store performance. To build 
the hysteria, Wyclef leaves HMV by the 
back door so he can re-enter through the 
front door. He'll stir up some hoopla, but 
claims he doesn’t really like the lime- 
light; he says he was as surprised as any- 
one when his 1997 solo debut, The Carni- 
val, a guided tour of Caribbean sounds, 
went double platinum. “I never wanted 
to be this kind of Clef,” he says. “I always 
did obscure stuff so I could be like Ben 
Harper playing in the clubs.” As he tells 
it, he then decided to shift into produc- 
tion to keep a lower profile - but soon af- 
ter, songs he wrote and produced for 
Whitney Houston (“My Love Is Your 
Love”) and Santana (“Maria Maria”) be- 
came smash hits. Curses, foiled again. 

Wyclef gets on a makeshift stage in 
front of a crowd of 300, ranging from 
grandmothers to toddlers. The concert is 
a quick tour through The Ecleftic, show- 
ing off how Wyclef can handle any 
genre, both as a vocalist and as a guitarist. 
When he plays the ska-rap single “It 
Doesn’t Matter,” the crowd shouts the ti- 
tle refrain (on the record, that job falls to 
wrestling star the Rock). His little sister 
Melky steps forward and grabs the mike; 
without warning, the band shifts into 
up-tempo gospel while she testifies and 
wails. “I know you're my little sister, but 
you can’t just jump on the stage and take 
over the show,” Wyclef says. He’s lying; 
behind his gruff beard, there’s a baby- 
face grin. If he can’t hide from the spot- 
light, at least he can share it. 


WHEN NINE-YEAR-OLD NELUST 
Wyclef Jean arrived in New York, he 
didn’t speak a word of English. Now he 


JEF BELIE PUT HIM ON THIS 
EARTH FOR A GREATER MISSION: “MUSIC 
IS THE AVENUE, BUT THE PURPOSE OF 
WYCLEF IS TO UNITE PEOPLE TO MOVE 
FORWARD.” WELL, THAT AND TO KEEP 
AMERICA’S STRIP CLUBS IN BUSINESS. 


speaks English, French, Spanish and 
Creole. Sometimes he thinks in English 
but speaks in Creole; sometimes it’s the 
other way around. When he was first 
writing the heartbreak song “gut,” his 
duet with Mary J. Blige on The Ecleftic, 
the words were in Creole. “I didn’t want 
to be like, ‘Baby, I love your way,’ ” he 
says. “The world’s not really like that. I 
had to flip the metaphor.” So he con- 
ceived the scenario of a man with a bul- 
let in his heart, bleeding to death: That 
felt like a relationship to him, something 
worth translating into English. 

Wyclef grew up in Haiti, the son of a 
preacher and the grandson of a voodoo 
priest. “My grandfather used to get 
these books from Egypt and study black 
magic,” Wyclef says. Young Nelust 
tried to learn magic himself: “Just the 
basic white, you know.” One time in 
school, a kid was bullying him, so he 
tried to turn a pencil into a serpent. He 
commanded, “Serpent!” and pointed at 
the pencil, which declined to transform 
itself. He never mastered any spells, but 
even as an adult he’s open to the 
prospect of the mystical. He vividly re- 
members standing by the ocean as a 
child in Haiti, looking out at the waves, 
and seeing a mermaid, a béautiful dark- 
haired girl, surfacing through the water. 
“The Fugees always tease me about this 


swam off, I saw her tail,” he insists. 
Croix des Bouquets, the town where 
Wyclef’s family lived, was known as 


“the town of the spirits.” “After twelve 
| o'clock, there’d be nobody out on the 
| streets because there’d be ghosts roam- 
| ing,” Wyclef remembers. “My spirit, 


story, but when she dipped her head and | 


Wyclef Jean serenades the audience at an 
HMV record store on 125th Street in 


Harlem. the day of The Ecleftic’s release. 


Agarou, is lightning and thunder. I 
don’t feel electricity or fire.” One night 
when Wyclef was about five years old, 
there was athunderstorm. He got out of 
bed and ran outside to dance naked in 
the rain; his parents were yelling, but he 
knew the lightning wouldn’t hurt him. 

Wyclef’s parents went to the States 
and worked at a garment factory; after a 
few years, Wyclef followed them to the 
Marlboro projects near Coney Island in 
Brooklyn. The United States wasn’t the 
land of milk and honey that he expected, 
and Haitians were sneered at, the butt of 
jokes about AIDS. Wyclef learned En- 
glish and tried to blend in. “You look at 
people’s attire, and that’s what you’re 
wearing,” he says with the dispassionate 
air of an anthropologist. Only Wyclef 
couldn’t afford a leather bomber jacket, 
so he had to wear Pleather. 

“My mother was the person that had 
the answer toeverything,” says Wyclef. 
“And if she didn’t, she’d make one up. I 
call her my sensei.” Even today, she 
keeps Wyclef in line when she reads his 
interviews. She’ll call him and tell him, 
“We didn’t raise you like that. You have 
to watch your tongue, because it can be 
a sword or a rope.” 

Wyclef’s father brought his five chil- 
dren to church and would have them per- 
form - sometimes without warning 
them. They became adept at improvisa- 
tion. (To this day, Wyclef’s mother com- 
plains that he’s letting his church-trained 
voice go to waste and doesn’t sing 
enough on his records.) His dad couldn't 
afford an organ, so at age eleven, Wyclef 
learned to play the accordion — one of six 
instruments he now knows. A year later, 
his mom bought him a guitar, in a suc- 
cessful gambit to keep him practicing at 
home instead of getting into trouble on 
the streets. Not long after that, the fami- 
ly moved to New Jersey, only to find that 
East Orange had neighborhoods as bad 
as the Brooklyn projects. 

“We couldn’t really go outside and 
play,” says Melky. “So we used to re- 
hearse all the time. Our parents told us: 
Your friends are your brothers and sis- 
ters, and this piano.” Wyclef led the Jean, 
children’s band. 

“Clef is like our dad,” says his 
younger brother, Sedeck. “Very stern, 
stubborn, the decision maker. In 
Haitian households, you gotta respect 
the oldest. Even today, if anything goes 
wrong, .we call him.” Melky says that 
she didn’t even have a boyfriend until 
she turned eighteen: “I was cute, but he 
would threaten them. As far as he 
knows, I have no boyfriend still.” 

Wyclef had two nicknames in high 
| school: Ticket and Speedy. “Ticket” 
| was because he was always traveling in 
| his mind. His friends [Cont. on 102] 
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a HICH UGLY P.R. SLUT 
WW got her start at Hooters?” 
asks a post at Vogue.com. Wel- 
come to the Web’s meanest bul- 
letin boards: places for the nasti- 
est rumors, most obtuse rants 
and truly unfounded accusa- 
tions. These sites allow mem- 
bers of certain subcultures ~ for 
example, disgruntled dot-com 


however, when the topic turns 
to figures of local interest. “I saw 
the Hilton sisters in Vanity Fair,” 
bleats one post, “and I started 
gagging and almost threw up.” 
Frustrated employees in the 
dot-com trenches let it all hang 
out on Fuckedcompany.com. The 
site’s main attraction is a game 
in which members guess what 


trees and shitty ideas,” Fucked- 
company.com’s founder, Philip 
Kaplan, started the site over 
Memorial Day weekend this 
year; now he gets about 300,000 
page views a day and approxi- 
mately 400 tips a day. 

“Russell Simmons is a big ole 
pimp.” You'll only get this kind 


of commentary at Urban- 


The Bitchiest 
Bulletin Boards 


employees, hip-hop media 
workers and would-be New 
York socialites — to vent anony- 
mously about anything or any- 
one that offends. 

New York debutantes and 
their fan-girl followers exchange 
barbs and rumors in threads 
throughout Vogue.com’s message 
boards. Contributors chatter 
about everything from stars like 
Ben Affleck and Anne Heche to 
the latest episode of Sex and the 
City. It gets especially catty, 


dot-coms are going to go belly 
up, but there’s also an active 
message board. Threads include 
everything from Kozmo.com’s in- 
vasive employee credit checks to 
the top ten clues that “you might 
be interviewing with a soon-to- 
be-fucked company” (“If the 
Whois scheduled to play at your 
$16 million coming-out party”; 
“if chicks ride Razor scooters to 
the ladies’ room”). Inspired by 
“all the largesse in the dot-com 
community, money growing on 


ERSATZ ECCENTRICS: LEE JEANS CHAR- 
ACTERS SUPER GREG (ABOVE) AND 
RACE-CAR DRIVER CURRY (RIGHT). 


“iust last year, Mahir Cagri, the 
J randy Turkish man who tried to 
pick up girls with his cheesy personal 
home page, became so popular that 
he landed on the David Letterman 
show. Early this summer, it looked as 


though the world had 
found two similarly lov- 
able online eccentrics: 
Curry, a race-car driver 
with long blond hair, 
ted leather jeans and 
a racing jacket, who 
offered pickup tips at 
his Web site (rubber- 
burner.com), and Super 
Greg, a hip-hop DJ 
with a furry mustache and a tight 
sweat suit who posted snapshots of 
his nutty life at supergreg.com. 
Typical of many do-it-yourself Web 
sites, both pages feature blurry dig- 
ital snapshots and goofy but earnest 
personal philosophies outlined in 
generic fonts. A USA Today sports- 
writer even named Curry “the Mahir 
of auto racing." 

But Curry and Super Greg weren't 
real people, or even the products of 
some clandestine Web programmers 
who decided to make a parody Web 


expose.com, a site where workers 
from hip-hop and R&B Web 
sites and magazines dis their 
employers and each other with 
panache. The site’s message- 
board postings are linked to 
rants (an average of two per 
week) that take aim at such tar- 
gets as Simmons, rap- 


magazine editors 

and various urban- S) 
oriented Web por- 

tals (one political site “looks 
like Marion Barry designed it on 


Fake Home Pages: | 
The New Corporate Put-On 


the pipe,” rails one post). Site 
creator Crispus — not his real 
name - sorts through the hun- 
dred or so daily postings and 
awards a “clout” rating to each 


site. These were ads 
created by an adver- 
tising agency to pro- 
mote Lee Jeans; they 
are linked to Lee's 
youth-oriented site, 
buddylee.com. The 
sites were an example 
of viral marketing, the 
latest advertising tac- 
tic to get into the wal- 
lets of the Net-savviest generation: 
twelve- to twenty-four-year-olds 
who grew up with computers. 
"Advertising is about maximizing 
all the media at your disposal," says 
Howard Beale, the director of 
Amsterdam-based "guerrilla market- 
ing” agency BlueberryFrog. "The 
Internet is the medium for hitting 
our target audience of eighteen- to 
twenty-four-year-olds in the United 
States,” he says. BlueberryFrog 
recently created a character named 
Silent Bill — a Rollerblader who 


f 


wears a silly hat and a sand- 
wich board — and e-mailed 
80,000 people a link to 
his Web site to promote 
Motorola's new T-900 two- 
way pagers. 


PHONEBASHING.COM: GUERRILLA MOVEMENT? 
NO, IT'S A PROMO SITE FOR A U.K. BAND. 


one. “People don’t have to agree 
with us,” says Crispus. “We've 
set up the site so that what the 
people say is as important as 


what we say.” -TOM SAMILJAN 


Motorola's viral stunt is 
obviously an ad for a pager (the ran- 
dom drawings for free T-900s are a 
giveaway), but rubberbumer.com and 
supergreg.com don't include any men- 


tion of Lee Jeans. Phonebashing.com, 
a site promoting the British band 
Solid Gold Chart Busters, pretends 
that it's the site behind a guerrilla 
anti-cell-phone movement; it fea- 
tures funny videos of guys in cell- 
phone costumes smashing strangers’ 
mobile phones. Although it offers a 
link to the band's label, Virgin 
Records, it claims, a little disingenu- 
ously, that “[Virgin] has not recog- 
nized our existence.” 

But does viral marketing actual- 
ly work? Phonebashing.com has 
become a grass-roots phenomenon, 
but Solid Gold Chart Busters’ first 
single, “| Wanna 1-2-1 With You,” 
flopped. —TOM SAMILJAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUNGRY DOG 
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mg  IRGINIA METZE IS PATH- 

ologically hooked on the 
Sims. “Since I got the game in 
February, I play it all weekend 
and every evening,” says Metze, 
who clocks about twenty hours 
a week. “I have no concept of 
time when I’m playing.” 

Metze isn’t your average sin- 
gle-male gaming obsessive - 
she works at a Midwestern uni- 
versity - but the Sims isn’t your 
standard video game. In this 


and download a skin 
that closely resembles 
the sexpot chart-topper. 
You can also populate 
your Sim household 
with the entire cast of 
Friends, Gilligan’s Island 
or any number of the 
X-Men, among other 
comic-book characters. 
San Francisco IT pro- 
fessional Rick Horten, 22, has 
created a household in which a 
cyborg, a male stripper and hor- 


stripper a job as a businessman 
and watch him go to work naked 
every day.” Because the official 


Living in 


suburban-family simulation 
game, players design, build and 
furnish suburban homes, popu- 
late them with virtual families 
and try to manage their daily 
lives - from finding them jobs 
to feeding them and getting 
them into relationships. 
Thousands of Sims fanatics 
are addicted to this digital ver- 
sion of playing dollhouse and 
have taken their passion online, 
trading and downloading en- 
tire families, setting up home 
pages for their Sims house- 
holds and creating original 
characters. This is due, in part, 
to the game’s customizable fea- 
tures: Dozens of Sims-related 
Web sites provide tools for 
players to make their own 
homes, clothing, complexions, 
wallpaper, objects and fashions. 
Such artistically inclined be- 
havior has led to a bizarre variety 
of original “skins,” the digital 
veneers that can be applied to 
individual Sims to modify their 
appearance. If you’re a Britney 
Spears fan, you can go to Sim- 
Stars (simstars.wibwobweb.com) 


ror queen Elvira (all downloaded 
from 7deadlysims.com) live and 
sleep together. 

“The fun part is creating dif- 
ferent situations that are incred- 
ibly appropriate or incredibly in- 
appropriate,” says Horten. 
“Either extreme is appealing to 
me - like I might get the male 


Sims Web site (thesims.com) has 
a section where users can create 
Web pages devoted to their own 
virtual families — complete with 
complicated back stories and a 
download option - the game in- 
spires soap operas. “I write fic- 
tion, I play with my Sims,” says 
grandmother and writer Kayte 


Meyer. “I try to re-create my 
story characters in Sims form, 
and something that happens in 
the Sims gives me another idea 
for my fiction.” 

Seeking to capitalize on the 
phenomenon, Sims California- 
based publisher Maxis has re- 
leased The Sims: Livin’ Large, an 
expansion pack that allows 
players to turn Sims into tarot- 
card readers or slackers who live 


in Vegas or retro Modernist 
homes. “From the beginning, I 
really wanted to engage the fan 
community,” says the game’s 
creator, Will Wright. “There 
are lots of people out there using 
the Sims as a platform for their 
creativity.” —TOM SAMILJAN 


LIVIN' IN SIM-BURBIA: A GAME 
ABOUT HOUSEWARES AND RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, NOT ROUNDS OF AMMO 


The End of the Golden 
Age of Free Stuff 


SIMS DESIGNER WILL WRIGHT COM- 
MUNES WITH ONE OF HIS CREATIONS. 


met ‘em while they last. As the 

J golden age of Web bargains 
draws slowly to a close (sites are real- 
izing that it's hard to make money 
without charging money), fantastic 
deals can still be found. The cost: 
nothing but your privacy, your in- 
tegrity and the security of your per- 
sonal data. The reward: shampoo! A 
few of the products and services 
around the Web that are yours for 
free, or on the serious cheap: 
(1) Int t ce: 
Netzero.com, Bluelight.com, Juno.com 
and others offer totally free Web 


access. No monthly fees, unlike AOL. 
The catch: an ad banner at the bottom 
of your screen every time you surf. I've 
used Netzero and Bluelight, and both 
work well. Their ad banners are small- 
ish, and their local-access numbers 

cover most of the country. 

( i 

Don't just log on for free - 
» make money. Sites like 
AllAdvantage.com and 
Clickdough.com pay 
small hourly rates (usually 
around fifty cents) for time 
spent online, up to a set lim- 
it. The catch: You allow your 
computer to display intrusive ads 
any time you are online. Get friends 
to sign up and you're paid when they 
surf, too. | made a whopping forty 
bucks in two months from All- 
Advantage. But hurry: Recent reports 


suggest this dubious business model 
may soon disappear. 


Free phone stuff is everywhere 
MrWakeup.com schedules recorded 
wake-up calls to your phone from the 
likes of Tom Green. CallWave.com of- 
fers an Internet answering machine 
that takes messages while you tie up 
the line surfing. And phone calls 
themselves are free. PhoneFree.com 
and Dialpad.com (beloved by many 
long-distance cheapskates) boast 
PC-to-phone and PC-to-PC calls at 
no charge. Sound quality is occa- 
sionally subpar, but the price can't 
be beat. 


Free.comsets up a free phone number, 
all your own, where anyone can send 
you a fax. You're immediately e-mailed 
the faxes as attachments, which can 
then be printed out. My free number 
is in Pearia, Illinois — odd since | live 
on the East Coast, but beggars can't 
be choosers, and it's saved me the cost 
of a fax machine. The number can 
record voice mail, too; it's e-mailed to 
you as an audio file. 


Escape bookstore tyranny: The- 


BookCart.com has paperbacks for 
free, including classics by Dickens 
and Joyce. You pay $1.50 per book for 
shipping, or donate your old books 
for credit. At FreeBooknotes.com, 
read Cliff's Notes-type cheat sheets 
for more than 200 texts (including 
some of those free paperbacks). 
Versity.CollegeClub.com provides 
free lecture notes for the courses you 
slept through. 

Companies will often send free 
product samples in exchange for 
your personal data (suggestion: 
Fake your e-mail address). Tasters- 
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Choice.com serves up instant 
coffee. VidalSassoon,com mails 
out shampoo samples, but you 
have to answer required ques- 
tions like, “How much would you 
agree or disagree with the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘I really enjoy 
spending the time to get my hair 
just right.’ " Find even more free 
samples at 10] Freeltems.com. 
(7) Domain ame: 

After all those celebrities lost 
their domain names to cyber- 
squatters, | grew anxious to lock 
up sethstevenson.com. At Name- 
zero.com, | registered it for free 
and can set up my own site (with 
ad banners pasted across it, of 
course). Namezero does take a 
while - sometimes weeks — to 
reply when it checks for your 
domain's availability, but the pay- 
offis big: They'll even forward mail 


sent to me@sethstevenson.com. 


Beenz and Flooz are the Web's two 
favorite fake currencies. You can 
earn free Flooz and Beenz (or is it 


Hire This 
Boy to Play 
Your Video 


THE NEW GAMER: GRIFFITH, 17, GETS PAID (UP TO $40 AN HOUR) TO PLAY. 


"JOSH GRIFFITH’S CLIENTS 
pay him to play their 
video games. Unlike other 
professional gamers, the sev- 
enteen-year-old Baltimore 
native is not a quick-fingered 
cyberathlete who competes in 
Quake tournaments, and he’s 
not a day laborer testing games 
for bugs. Griffith is paid by 
gamers to spend upwards of 
fifty hours a week playing 
Asheron’s Call, an online role- 


playing game, for them. 
Asheron’s Call is what’s 
called a massively multiplayer 
game. Thousands of people 
play it on the Internet — at any 
given time, Griffith says, 
12,000 might be online — con- 
trolling avatars that fight mon- 
sters for experience points and 
treasure, 4 la Dungeons and 
Dragons. Keeping your char- 
acter powerful requires hours 
of game play every week. If 


| Booz and Fleez?) at their sites 


(Beenz.com, Flooz,com). \t works 
like this. Register for a credit card: 
Free Beenz! Give out your e-mail 
address: Free Flooz! Use fake cash 
to buy tangible products from par- 
ticipating retail sites: Winner = you! 


Most Internet banks throw in free 
money when you open an ac- 
count. WingspanBank.com te- 
cently offered seventy-five dollars 
to new customers. Check 
Gomez.com (a great bargain-find- 
ing site) for a list of these bank 
deals. You can also find some 
nice, high-interest-rate savings ac- 
counts there — online banks use 


them to lure you in 

While | probably won't ever send 
for a mail-order bride from the 
tiny, depression-ravaged town of 
Yoshkar-Ola, it's nice to know that 
| could. Check the Russian Brides 
Marriage Agency home page 
(love.mari.ru) for pictures. Tasnira 
Aukhatilina, my fave, lists these 
hobbies: “Work in the garden, 
oringing up of children, making of 
home coziness." Meeting women 
is free, but, says Russian Brides, 
“We encourage our men to be 
gentlemen and, if possible, take 
care of the cost of the correspon- 
dence." —SETH STEVENSON 


GO HERE, NOW & 


CampChaos.com - Source of the notorious “Napster Bad” cartoon, 
which pokes fun at Metallica's anti-Napster crusade; five new 


sequels up now. 


Icebox.com — Features Peter Bagge's gut-busting ‘toon series “Rock ‘n’ 
Roll Dad,” a fictionalized take on Beach Boys impresario Murry Wilson. 
Heavy.com - Featuring the occasionally hilarious "Behind the Music 
That Sucks" series, as well as the tale of ganja crusaders 


“Munchyman and Fatty.” 


Wildbrain.com - The home of legendary rock-poster artist Frank 
Kozik's new animated series, and other goodies. 

Killfrog.com — Scatological humor - and high-quality audio - abound 
in the site's various animated shorts. Check out the “Blues Clues” 


parody, “Bad Clues.” 


you’re a devotee, and some- 
thing from the real world en- 
croaches on your Asheron 
time, you can hire Griffith to 
play the game for you. “My 
business mostly appeals to 
adults,” he says. A case in 
point is a thirty-nine-year-old 
lawyer from Germany who 
has paid Griffith around $300: 
“At the moment, I don’t have 
much time to play,” says the 
lawyer, “but I want to keep 
pace with my friends.” 

About a year ago, Griffith 
had a job doing data entry on 
EBay for an antiques seller 
when he noticed that busy pro- 
fessionals were paying thou- 
sands of dollars for powerful 
Asheron's Call characters. He 
soon quit his day job and start- 
ed his own business out of his 


bedroom in his parents’ house. 
He now claims a dozen clients; 
Griffith says that he can make 
up to forty dollars an hour 
playing other people’s games 
and can amass a couple thou- 
sand dollars a month. He also 
builds his own characters on- 
line and auctions them off on 
EBay, and he’s starting a 
“Slave” service, in which you 
can purchase an online body- 
guard to watch your back. 
The next steps for Griffith 
are finishing high school — he 
is homeschooled, to leave 
more time for work — and sav- 
ing up money to move to lowa 
to live with friends. Would he 
ever use his own services? 
“Not in a million years,” he 
says. “It would ruin the game 


for me.” —JUSTIN HALL 
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AUDIO RIP 

Rip a 3-minute song from a CD 
in less than 8 seconds with 
100% accuracy, no clicks or pops. 


12x 


WRITE 


Burn a full CD in just 6 minutes. Converts 
MP3/WAV audio play lists automatically into 
play anywhere CDs. 


10x 


REWRITE 


3 2 Backup data and share projects 
X faster and more convenient 


READ than any other storage device. 


CLAS F-aeLaare LAoce 


FOR CD AeCORDITIG 


AT LAST, A CD BURNER THAT LETS YOU RUN MULTIPLE 
APPLICATIONS AND RECORD AT THE SAME TIME. 

THE KEY 1S TOK FAILSAFE TECHNOLOGY, 

AND VELOCD HAS IT. WITH FAILSAFE, 

BUFFER UNDERRUN ERRORS ARE ELIMINATED. 
THAT MEANS NO MORE CD COASTERS. 


JUST SWEET RECORDING PERFECTION. BIN ieNE 


CD-REWRITABLE DRIVE 


Mix your music and develop your Sweetspot for digital audio recording: www.velocd.tdk.com. 


ADOBE 
LIVEMOTION 


ADOBE 
PHOTOSHOP 


ADOBE 
GOLIVE 


ADOBE 
ILLUSTRATOR 


ADOBE 
PREMIERE 


ADOBE 
AFTER EFFECTS 


ADOBE WEB 
COLLECTION 


Adobe GoLive. Plays well on the web. Plays well with others. 


It's the ultimate head rush. Develop your ideas from concept to final production with Adobe’ GoLive™ software. 4 

GoLive uses the familiar Adobe interface, so you can design and deliver finished sites in no time. What's more 

it works seamlessly with programs you already know, like Adobe Photoshop; Illustrator® and LiveMotion” With A 

our new 360Code” feature, your source code stays tight, clean and unaltered. And of course, GoLive is available 

for both Windows” and Macintosh” platforms. Now that's hardcore. See for yourself at www.splatterpunk.com Adobe 
Inspiration becomes reality” 


THE PRIVATE 
OBSESSIONS OF 


BOB BARR, | 
CULTURE WARRIOR 


ERIKA 
CASRIEL 


YOU RECALL ROSY-CHEEKED 
Rep. Bob Barr with the friendly, 
gray-flecked mustache - during 
the impeachment, the Georgia 
Republican’s palpable hatred for 
Bill Clinton led many to wonder 
what wrong the administration 
had committed against him, 
Since taking office in 1994, 


Barr has proudly embodied the 
far-right stereotype: He was a 
keynote speaker at a meeting of 
the white-supremacist Council 
of Conservative Citizens; he 
sponsored the Defense of Mar- 
riage Act, passed in 1996, which 
prevents a same-sex marriage in 
one state from being legal 
everywhere. And yet Barr has 
emerged as one of Congress’ 
most passionate defenders of pri- 
vacy against government intru- 
sion, and along the way has 
formed an uneasy alliance with 
privacy crusaders, who tend to 
come from a left-wing or liber- 
tarian perspective. 

While Americans are ab- 


sorbed in voyeuristic reality-TV 
shows, most are unaware that 
law enforcement is quietly seek- 
ing - or just taking - new powers 
to monitor communications. 
Barr has made a mission of ex- 
posing these activities. 

“Law-enforcement agencies 
come in and say, ‘We need X, 
and if you don’t give it to us, the 
terrorists are going to take over 
the country,’ ” says Barr, “and so, 
many members of Congress just 
say, ‘Oh, absolutely, yessir, what 
do you need?’ - and that’s just 
not responsible.” 

Privacy advocates concede 
that government represents a 
more direct danger to the indi- 


vidual than corporations do. 
“The government is the one that 
can use the information collected 
to prosecute you if necessary,” 
says Deborah Pierce of the Elec- 
tronic Frontier Foundation. “The 
worst thing corporations are go- 
ing to do is deny you a service.” 

Recent revelations about the 
activities of the National Securi- 
ty Agency and the FBI have vin- 
dicated Barr. The agencies have 
openly or tacitly acknowledged 
conducting two surveillance pro- 
grams that have the potential to 
collect unlimited amounts of 
data, The FBI’s Carnivore sys- 
tem monitors a vast flow of in- 
nocent e-mail, while Barr calls 
the NSA’s Echelon program “a 
gigantic, state-of-the-art surveil- 
lance vacuum cleaner.” 

Echelon began during the 
Cold War but has been modern- 
ized to monitor television, 
phone, fax and e-mail data from 
about twelve satellites. Barr has 
unsuccessfully requested more 
information from the NSA. 
“When a government agency 
acts like it has something to | 
hide, it’s a pretty good bet it | 
does,” he complained. Barr 
says now is the time to up- 1 
date outmoded laws. \ 

“The technology and pre- 
cedents that the government is 
trying to set to broaden existing 
statutes are moving so rapidly,” 
he warns, “that if we don’t get a 
handle on it in the next year or so, 
I think we will not be able to at 
any point in the future.” 

The FBI says Carnivore is a 
system of about twenty PCs pro- 
grammed with secret software 
that attaches directly to the com- 
puter network of an Internet ser- 
vice provider like America 
Online. Carnivore scans all e- 
mails going through the ISP for 
those coming from or going to a 
criminal suspect. The FBI main- 
tains that it strictly minimizes 
the use of Carnivore, but Pierce 
says, “They've been very resis- 
tant to revealing how it works.” 

Barr says the FBI has a two- 
part strategy designed to outwit 
its critics. “They’re coming up 
[to Congress] and saying, ‘We 
need additional power,’ but also 
they’re hedging their bets by tak- 
ing the existing [wiretap] statute 
and stretching it far beyond what 
it was intended to be used for.” 
Barr has introduced a bill to re- 
strict Carnivore and block the 
use of illegally obtained e-mails 
as evidence in court. “If we were 


to put this off for a year,” he says, 
“then try to rein in Project Car- 
nivore, they'll say, ‘Well, the 
precedent has already been set, 
you're too late,’ And they'll find 
some court to agree with them.” 

How did Barr come to be so 
suspicious of the Feds? “It used to 
be that the right wing automati- 
cally validated any law-enforce- 
ment action,” says fellow Judici- 
ary Committee member Barney 
Frank. “Then,tifter Ruby Ridge 
where a shootout in Idaho be- 
tween the FBI and white sepa- 
ratist Randy Weaver led to his 
wife’s death] and Waco, they be- 
gan to look into it more.” Barr 


has an insider’s vantage point: 
From 1971 to 1978 he worked for 
the CIA as a legislative analyst. 
Recently, Barr even stood up 


against the provisions of a bill 
that would have criminalized In- 


ternet discussion of metham- 
phetamine. And yet he single- 
handedly suppressed the results 
of a ballot initiative sponsored by 
AIDS activists in D.C, to permit 
the use of medical marijuana. 
“This is part of the great mystery 
of Bob Barr,” says Graham Boyd, 
an ACLU lawyer who helped get 
a federal court to overturn Barr's 
amendment to quash the vote 
tally. “Canceling an election out 
of concern for the vote’s outcome 
has never before been done in 
American history.” 

Despite Barr’s achievements, 
such as thwarting a national 
identification card, many privacy 
experts believe individual vigi- 
lance is not enough. Simson 
Garfinkel, author of Database 
Nation, says that instituting an 
independent 
watchdog agency (a solution 
Barr opposes) is essential, “It’s 
wonderful that Barr can go after 
individual cases,” says Garfinkel, 
“but what about when Barr’s 


government- 


busy or Barr's gone?” * 
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We get you to any site on the Internet up to fifty times faster. 


( We also help you leave just as quickly. ) 


The Internet. It's not always pretty. But with Covad! DSL, it's remarkably efficient. After all, we give you a faster, 
always-on connection And since high-speed access is all we do, it’s little wonder were the first nationwide 


provider of DSL. Sign up today at |-B00-GO-COVAD or visit www.covad.com. COVAD 
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BEYOND 
NAPSTER 


JENNY ELISCU 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR QUES- 
tion of digital music is, What 
next? Napster ~ the killer appli- 
cation of the first Internet-mu- 
sic era - may be shut down by a 
court-ordered injunction by the 
time you read this, The record 
labels hope to fill the void with a 
service that people will pay for. 

This much is clear: For most 
potential consumers, the paid 
services out there now are un- 
satisfying, too expensive (that 
is, compared to Napster, not 
free) and too complicated. “Do 


you have any idea how your 
television works?” asks Jim 
L’Heureux, senior vice presi- 
dent of marketing at ClickRa- 
dio, a broadcastlike service that 
stores music on your hard drive. 
“You don’t want to know - you 
just want it to work.” 

Their plans are full of kinks 
right now, but the labels are 
investing major dollars and 
brainpower, and promising le- 
gitimate services that will be 
even easier to use and more ex- 
citing than the renegade ones. 
“This is the painful period,” 
says Marc Geiger, chairman 
and CEO of Artistdirect.com. 
“People were guessing before 
Napster existed. Now there’s 
no more guessing. What works 
for the consumers is going to be 
what will work for the indus- 
try.” Here’s a rundown of the 


services vying to be digital mu- 


sic’s Next Big Thing: 


Subscription- 

Based Models 

HOW IT WORKS: For a flat 
monthly fee, you can download 
as many tracks or albums as 
you want. 

WHO'S OFFERING IT NOW: EMusic 
.com offers access to most of the 
125,000 tracks on its site for as 
little as s9.99 a month. MP3.com 
sells subscriptions to its Classi- 
cal Music Channel for $9.99 per 
month and to its Children’s 
Channel for $4.99. 

THUMBS UP: Subscriptions are 
the hot business model of the 
moment; most of the labels 
have some sort of subscription 
service in the works. If you're 
an avid record buyer, this kind 
of format will give you more 


bang for your buck than any 
other digital-delivery method. 
EMusic president Gene Hoff- 
man emphasizes the “risk- 
free” aspect of his service, 
pointing out that because you're 
not paying for each and every 
download, you’ll be less miffed 
if you don’t like some of the 
tracks and more likely to exper- 
iment. “Compare it to 
Columbia House,” he says. 
“They never had everything, 
but they had enough stuff that 
was interesting that you could 
kind of explore.” 


| . THUMBS DOWN: Neither EMusic 


.com nor MP3.com has anything 
close to the high-caliber selection 
that Columbia House offers, 


STRAUSS ZELNICK 
president and CEO, 
BMG Entertainment 


e need to make it so legiti- 

mate systems are just as 
easy to use as Napster. Everyone 
is reticent to have their product 
pirated. What we need to do is to 
continue to work closely with 


tech companies to make our 


product legitimately available." 


and if you go looking for current 
releases by most chart-topping 
artists, you're not going to find 
them. “You can’t ask people to 
subscribe to one of the fledgling 
networks,” says Larry Lieber- 
man, president of global mar- 
keting at Musicmaker.com, “be- 
cause they don’t know what 
they’re getting.” Jupiter Com- 
munications’ Aram Sinnreich 
thinks that the current models 
charge too much per month, 
and that future sub programs 
will have to charge no more 
than twenty dollars a year. 
FORECAST: Technologists get all 
gooey when they talk about the 
future of subscrip- 

tion services, 


= 


What's next 


for music on 


the Web 


which they say will eventually 
be offered in a variety of ways ~ 
as an add-on to your Internet ac- 
cess, or bundled together with 
cable or cell-phone delivery - 
and will win favor because they 
“feel like free.” Experts say the 
ones in development, unlike 
current systems, will supplant 
streaming audio rather 
than downloads. Once 
broadband connections 
are widely available, 
streaming will offer high- 
quality sound and will en- 
sure greater protection 
against piracy. By the end 
of the year, EMI, Sony 
and Universal will all 
have licensed their cata- 
logs to subscription plans, 
making a vast amount of 
material available from 
major artists like Bob 
Dylan, the Beatles, Em- 
inem, Rage Against the Ma- 
chine, Mariah Carey and thou- 
sands more. It is projected that 
by 2005, subscription revenues 
will add up to st billion. 


Pay-per-Download 

HOW IT WORKS: Tracks are of- 
fered a la carte, individually 
priced anywhere from 99 cents 
to $2.49 per track or approxi- 
mately $8.99 for an entire album. 
WHO'S OFFERING IT NOW: Three 
of the five major labels - EMI, 
Sony and Universal - are already 
selling individual downloads; 
BMG and Time Warner will be- 
gin offering a la carte downloads 
in the near future. Paid down- 
loads are now available on a 
variety of Web sites, in- 
cluding EMusic.com, 
Music.com, Launch.com 
and more. EMusic, 
Artistdirect and Music- 
maker all offer thou- 
sands of indie tracks for 

about a dollar each. 
THUMBS UP: Pay-per- 
download services are 
ideal for consumers 
who prefer not to 
commit to an ex- 
tended subscription 
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plan. And currently, the selec- 
tion of major-label tracks is 
broader than in a subscription 
plan. The Universal tracks use a 
technology called bluematter, 
which provides bonus goodies 
like lyrics, photos and song cred- 
its along with the download. In- 
die music fans also have plenty 
of great tracks available, particu- 
larly at EMusic.com, which has 
sold more than 2 million down- 
loads in the past two years. 


THUMBS DOWN: Most people just 
don’t want to pay for an indi- 
vidual music file. “Everybody 
who has tried to sell digital files 
has failed,” says Artistdirect’s 
Geiger, who adds that his site 
has sold hardly any of the Uni- 
versal tracks it put on sale in 
July. “You're talking about pric- 
ing that’s not even close to what 
the consumer perceives the 
worth of the track to be,” he 
says. Worse, it’s almost impos- 
sible to find music by top artists 
on any of the current services, 
because none of the major labels 
is offering more than 125 titles. 
“There's a giant disconnect be- 
tween where we think the mar- 
ket will be and what’s being of- 
fered,” says Geiger. 

FORECAST: Pay-per-download 
services are expected to combine 
with subscription services to 
give consumers a broader range 
of buying options. Musicmak- 
er’s Lieberrrian says that individ- 
ual downloads work best as pro- 
motional tools to show people 
the value of digital music; his 


company offers each week’s 
Top Five downloads in eight 
genres for free, to get people 
onto the site. “We've seen a 
tremendous amount of interest 
in promotional content,” says 
Dave Fester, general manager of 
Microsoft’s Digital Media divi- 
sion. Fester also points out that 
while subscription services are 
likely to move toward stream- 
ing-audio technology, some peo- 
ple will continue buying down- 
loads because consumers still 
“like to have the media phys- 
ically on their system.” A 
la cartes are expected to 
draw $500,000 in 

revenue by 2005. 


HOW IT WORKS: Locker 
services - Web-based 
storage units for digital- 
music files - allow you 

to transfer MP3s or 

music from your 

CD collection into a 

private account, ac- 

cessible from any 

computer with an Inter- 

net connection. The existing 
locker services are free, for now. 
WHO'S OFFERING IT: MP3.com’s 
My.MP3.com is the best-known 
digital-music locker service. It’s 
currently offline, thanks to a 


win 


Recording Industry Association 
of America lawsuit. But 
MyMP3.com has already settled 
with four of the five major labels, 
and hopes to be back soon with 
loads of legitimate content. San 
Francisco-based Musicbank.com 
will launch its service - with 
available content from two la- 
bels, BMG and UMG - this fall. 
MyPlay.com, meanwhile, has 
signed up more than 2 million 
locker users this year and is in 
discussions with the record 
companies regarding licenses. 

THUMBS UP: Lockers work best 
in conjunction with other digi- 
tal-music services. They're a 
tool for organizing your digital- 
music collection online, so you 
don’t have to jump around from 
folder to folder in your hard 
drive every time you want to 


put together a playlist. And be- 


cause they’re locat- 
ed on the Inter- 
net, they save 
valuable hard- 
drive 
and, poten- 

tially, allow you 

to access music 

from a Web-wired 

device. MyPlay.com 

requires you to up- 

load music from your 

CDs into your locker, 

but Mu'sicbank and 
My.MP3.com are able 

to recognize a CD in 

your CD-ROM and in- 
stantly load the music ~ al- 
ready digitized by their system 

- into your locker, “We let people 
listen to our master library of 
content,” explains Musicbank 
president Michael Downing. 
“We authenticate what they've 


space 


Sinnreich says that lockers will 
“gain value exponentially” when 
they’re paired with subscription 
and file-sharing services, so that 
it’s easier to accumulate a truly 
digital music library. 


purchased and give them permis- 
sion to listen to our copy.” 
Musicbank is the fastest- 
moving locker company this 
year: It has struck a deal with 
Virgin so that when you buy a 
CD in one of the Virgin Mega- 
stores, the digital version is auto- 
matically added to your locker; 
the CD, says Downing, becomes 
“like your ticket stub.” In that 
way, lockers avoid piracy risk, 
because they only let you listen 
to music you can prove you own. 
THUMBS DOWN: Until they are 
combined with other services, 
digital-music lockers just don’t 
make much sense. Despite the 
potential conveniences they of- 
fer, in the year 2000 there’s 
something counterintuitive 
about buying a physical CD and 
then opting to listen to it online. 
FORECAST: Downing says that 
Musicbank is negotiating with 
several car manufacturers to in- 
clude the locker service on 2001- 
model car stereos, but without an 
elaborate wireless infrastructure, 
this option is likely to be a super- 
fluous feature. And until broad- 
band access and affordable Net- 
ready appliances are available, 
locker services won't make MP3s 
as portable as CDs. Jupiter’s 


HOW IT WORKS: Most Internet 
radio operates just like tradition- 
al broadcast radio, streaming a 
programmed, highly genre-spe- 
cific playlist for free, supported 
by advertising, Some allow 
users to give feedback on what 
they do or don’t want to hear. 

WHO'S OFFERING IT NOW: There 
are thousands of basic Internet 
radio sites, including popular 
ones like Spinner.com, NetRadio 
.com and Listen.com.» The more 
promising options, though, are 
Launch.com, which streams mu- 
sic through its customized me- 
dia player, ClickRadio, which 
caches audio files onto your hard 
drive, and SonicNet.com. All of- 
fer stations that adjust your 
playlist according to feedbac 
about whether you'd like to hear 
a song more or less often. 
THUMBS UP: “People have al- 
ways listened to the radio even 
when they had options to buy 
music,” points out ClickRadi 
founder and CEO Hank Wi 
liams, “because they're not al 
ways in the mood to go 
through lists and pick songs.” 
Plus, the ability to influence 
the playlist puts services like 


ClickRadio, Launch and Son- 
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icNet a step closer to full cus- 
tomized services like subscrip- 
tion programs. 

“What we’re providing is re- 
ally a smart radio-listening 
system,” says ClickRadio’s 


“You get to 
metaphorically shout at the 
disc jockey and say, ‘I love that 
song! Play it more!’ ” Many of 
the stations allow listeners to 
buy music by an artist on the 
playlist; Launch.com responds 


PAUL VIDICH, executive cd 
vice president, Warner Music Group 

feel much more optimistic now than | did nine months 

ago. If Napster’s not up any longer, people will have to 
look for alternatives. Having access to the music will be- 
come something that people will expect to pay for. There 
are videocassettes sold on the streets of New York that may 
be pirated. Yet people go into stores and pay more money 
for them because they know they're getting the real thing.” 


to your positive feedback on a 
track by recommending other 
artists you might like. 

THUMBS DOWN: With most sta- 
tions, you’re streaming off the 
Internet; for now, unless you 
have a fantastic connection, 
you're likely to spend as much 
time buffering as listening. If 
you hop around to a bunch of dif- 
ferent stations, you'll find that 
they require different media 
players, which means you have 
to figure out which software to 
use, and then download it onto 
your already crowded hard drive. 
ClickRadio circumvents both 
those problems by streaming 
from a hard-drive cache on its 
own embedded player, but the 


Legal Downloads: 
Big Fun at $.0093 
Per Second 


ROB 
SHEFFIELD 


egal music downloads are 
; kind of like legal drugs: They 
don't have the same outlaw 


ambience, but they still keep you up 
all night, give you headaches and 
cost you money. And with all this buzz 
about illegal music downloads, | 
wanted to try going totally legit, like 
the Corleone family. 

When you shop for music files on- 
line, the first thing you notice is that it's 
much easier to buy individual songs. At 
Liquid Audio (liquidaudio.com), you 
can sample a gratifyingly large num- 
ber of bands by buying one song ata 
time. You've probably never heard of 
the Softies, two girls with electric gui- 
tars from the Pacific Northwest, but 
on Liquid Audio you can gamble a 
handful of change on “Excellent” or 
“The Best Days," two of the most 
beautiful songs ever sung, and a bar- 
gain at $1.14 apiece. 

In principle, this is great: I'm a 
song slut. | like to own every version 
of "Moon River” | can get my ears on, 
and Liquid Audio makes it easy to 
shop for more. You can get Jerry But- 
ler's great rendition for $1.49, and 


while you're there, throw in “He Will 
Break Your Heart"; Johnny Mathis’ 
version isn't nearly as good, but it 
only sets you back $1.10, Nan Ver- 
non's huckleberry rendition, for my 
money, is the most beautiful “Moon 
River” ever, and when the money in- 
volved is a mere 99 cents, you can 
see why shopping for these down- 
loads can get so addictive. Over at 
EMusic.com, | found a couple of oth- 
er swell 99-cent versions from John- 
ny Mercer and Eartha Kitt. Mean- 
while, back on Liquid Audio, Weldon 
Myrick's slide-guitar interpretation of 
"Canadian Sunset" costs $1.98 for 
2:39 of music, or $0.0125 per sec- 
ond, while Hugo Winterhalter and 
His Orchestra's definitive take comes 
to $1.52 for 2:54, or $0.0093 per 
second. To the informed consumer, 
this represents a clear choice, but | 
splurged for them both anyway, 
while wishing they had included San- 
to and Johnny's version. 
EMusic.com (which is affiliated 
with RollingStone.com) has a vast 
song library, mostly for a buck a pop, 
as well as most of Elvis Costello's 
greatest albums — you can’t buy his 
songs separately, which is a shame, 
but full-on classics like Trust and King 
of America sell for a mere $8.99. Oth- 
er sites specialize in otherwise un- 
recorded artists. BuyDigitalMusic.com 
features unsigned newbies like Soul 
Miner's Daughter, Audra and the An- 
tidote or the lone artist in the “Goth- 
ic/Doom'" category, a gentleman who 
calls himself SAINT, whose sample 


track, "R.A.W." sells for 99 cents but 
whose entire debut album, Terra 
Incognita, sells for just one penny 
more. Of course, you're right to sus- 
pect that a lot of the unsigned bands 
on about.com or MP3.com or 
BuyDigitalMusic.com are unsigned 
for good reasons: It's never been easi- 
er for a bunch of college boys to turn 
three chords and a bong hit into a bil- 
lion bytes of boredom. But as long as 
the emptor remembers to caveat, and 
with only spare change involved any- 
way, this is all good news indeed. 
Most of these sites are gratifyingly 
idiot-proofed. Unfortunately, this 


A true song 
Slut tries 
to go legit 


doesn't include Atomic Pop (atomic 
pop.com), whose library is buried in 
time-wasting graphic mazes designed 
for those who love to punch buttons. 

Downloads Direct (downloads 
direct.com) offers mostly one-dollar 
shots of legitimately excellent indie 
bands like Refrigerator, Bailter Space 
and Sleater-Kinney, although brows- 
ers may also be tempted by the good- 


HILARY ROSEN, president and CEO, 


Recording Industry Association of America 
think consumer expectations have to be realistic. It's 
going to be very difficult to create a legitimate system 

that makes anything and everything available to\people 

for little or no money within the next year or so. It's.a 
struggle between viable business models and total ac- 
cess. You hope that even if it's not alll you.can\eat for 

free, the options are still attractive because there's a 

more direct relationship with the artist.” 


program itself takes up a huge 
plot of hard-drive real estate. 

FORECAST: Jupiter’s Sinnreich 
says Internet radio is likely to 
thrive because it operates ac- 
cording to a decades-old struc- 
ture and because a method has 


already been established for 


ies from George Thorogood, .38 Spe- 
cial, Peter Frampton and Styx, who 
anticipated all this years ago in their 
prophetic “Mr. Roboto.” Domo ariga- 
to, dudes! 

The sheer volume of music avail- 
able can be daunting — it doesn't 
take many clicks before you're lost in 
the wilderness with Motherlode, the 
best damn Grand Funk Railroad trib- 
ute band in Sweden, who describe 
their version of the 1972 “People 
Let's Stop the War" as "updated to a 
timeless style for all cultures.” Look- 
ing around for Quicksilver Messenger 
Service rarities, | found guitarist Gary 
Duncan’s new band, Quicksilver, a 
band‘ never would have known ex- 
isted through conventional retail 
channels, selling an MP3's worth of 
psychedelic guitar downloads for six 
bucks. And one of the charming fea- 
tures of MP3.com is that they list 
each artist's earnings from all these 
retail downloads, so when you order 
Quicksilver's music, you can feel all 
aglow in the knowledge that the 


| 


dealing with royalty payment. 
There is also less of a psycho- 
logical hurdle for consumers to 
overcome with Internet radio 
because it’s free, and once band- 
width problems are resolved, it 
will feel just like listening to 
broadcast radio. 


guys have already earned $128.09 

As for MP3s themselves, I'm sure 
somebody out there actively likes the 
way they sound. Come to think of it, 
I'm not sure at all. They still take for- 
ever to download, and they still 
sound like transistor static underwa- 
ter compared to the real recording. 
Cutting out the middleman is one 
thing; cutting out the bass man is an- 
other. The technical frustrations built 
into the process are part of why so 
many downloads are free: For the 
most part, they're not worth paying 
for, not when you're just a few clicks 
away from a non-download site like 
Collector's Choice (ccmusic.com), 
which can sell you a vastly superior 
CD if you've got time to wait and 
money to spend. But when you're 
shopping around for a download, it 
usually means it's three in the morn- 
ing and you need that song right 
N-O-W, and you'd rather wait twenty 
minutes for a tinny copy to load than 
wait a couple of days for the keeper 
to come in the mail. 


| 
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WHEN ROB GLASER WAS 
twenty-one years old, he took a 
post-college job at a little rene- 
gade start-up known as Micro- 
soft. A decade later, he had risen 
to vice president of multimedia 
and consumer services, and he 
had played a pivotal role in de- 
veloping such wildly profitable 
programs as Word and Excel. 
By the time he left Microsoft, in 
1993, he was a very, very rich 
man. For some, that might have 
been enough. But Glaser, 38, is 
just getting started. If you hap- 
pen to be among the growing 
millions who listen to music 
on the Web, you can probably 


thank Glaser for the privilege. 
Since forming RealNetworks 
in 1993, Glaser has almost sin- 
glehandedly monopolized the 
concept of streaming media 
over the Internet. His pro- 
grams, particularly RealPlayer 
and RealJukebox, make it possi- 
ble - and legal — to download 
audio and video directly to your 
desktop. With more than 140 
million unique registered Real- 
Player users, Glaser has seen 
his personal net worth mush- 
room to $2 billion - enough to 
set up his own charitable foun- 
dation and buy him a minority 
interest in baseball’s Seattle 
Mariners. A heavyset speed 
talker who can devote equal 
passion to broadband and the 
work of Kurt Cobain, Glaser re- 
cently sat down in his Seattle 
office to discuss the future of 
online media, backlit by a 
panoramic view of the Olym- 
pic Mountains. 


Has Napster irrevocably convinced | 
kids that music should be free? | 

This is the biggest danger 
that Napster poses to the 
record industry: that its pres- 
ence - and the lack of a com- 
pelling commercial alterna- 
tive - will de facto train a 
whole generation of teen- | 
agers that music is not some- 
thing you buy, it’s something 
you get. If I were running one 
of the major labels, that ticking 
time bomb is what I’d be most 
worried about, far beyond any 
short-term revenue disruption. 

Is downloading music via Nap- 
ster a criminal activity? 

If you have a car that’s capa- 
ble of going over fifty-five 
mph, and you push it to sixty — 
as many kids have been known 
to do ~ are you engaging in a 
criminal activity? You could 
say, as a practical matter, “Only 
if you get caught.” As a general 
rule, most kids who do ninety 


HE REAL 


get caught, but those who go 
sixty every once in a while 
don’t. Intellectual-property 
laws are a lot like that: They’re 
designed to create a framework 
where people basically know 
what’s legit. The technical 
question almost isn’t as impor- 
tant as the practical answer: 
Build systems that steer people 
to the lawful use of products. 
You've said that labels could be 


described as “simplistic” or “stupid” 
in their resistance to distributing 
music online. 

It’s not that there aren’t real- 
ly smart people at each of the 
labels. It’s that there’s a type of 
lowest-common-denominator 
decision-making. Label culture 
sometimes reminds me of the 
old anti-communist debates: 
Just as you didn’t want to seem 
soft on communism, you don’t 
want to seem soft on intellectu- 
al-property protection or piracy. 
And as a result, the availability 
of a paranoid argument trumps 
intelligent debate - even if it’s 
not a very credible argument. 
But things are changing: The 
cost of inaction, which was pre- 
viously deemed to be negligible, 
has now been pretty empirical- 
ly understood to be profound. 

I’m an old-school record ex: 
Convince me that electronic distri- 
bution is the way to go. 

Look at the movie industry. 
They build these incredibly ex- 
pensive things that cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to 
make. What the movie indus- 
try’s done to offset that huge 
capital risk is to cover it with a 
very sophisticated array of dis- 
tribution windows: theatrical, 
airline pay-per-view, hotel pay- 
per-view, premium cable, syn- 


dication, etc. Then add video, 
which everyone thought would 
cannibalize theatrical but in 
fact has grown the business 
fourfold since the advent of 
the VCR. Meanwhile, al- 
bums cost so little to produce 
by comparison that there 
hasn’t been the economic im- 
perative to create new distri- 
bution windows. This will be 
one of the fundamental changes 
that the Internet brings about: 
the creation of new sets of dis- 
tribution windows associated 
with repackaging music at a va- 
riety of levels, all of which will 
ultimately have the same 
growth effect on the music 
business that the VCR had on 
Hollywood. These windows 
will be based both on timing 
and type of rights. So, for in- 
stance, there could be different 


payment structures for person- 
al use vs. loaning or sharing a 
copy, or a monthly rent-type 
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model versus ownership. 

How do you respond to the no- 
tion that the Web is essentially an 
anti-social experience? 

It’s a change of social experi- 
ence. Today, anybody can listen 
to the radio in ninety different 
languages from every continent 
- at their desks, The fact is, you 
have an unbelievable gain in 
global consciousness; you can 
send a message or chat with a 
friend 3,000 miles away. That’s a 
huge change. Yes, it can be a 
more alienating experience rela- 
tive to face-to-face discourse. 
But I can’t say whether the Net 
represents more social engage- 
ment because of the possibilities 
it offers, or more alienation be- 
cause of the cocooning it en- 
ables. It’s a cop-out answer, but 
I really believe it’s the true an- 
swer. It totally depends on how 
the tool is used. 

Let’s go back to the beginning. 
When did you first have the sense 
that you might be a little different in 
the gray-matter department? 


point on, I got the notion of * 


combining communications 
with my mathematical interests 
as a kind of theme. 

What kind of student were you? 

When I was in kindergarten, 
they moved me into first grade. 
Some time in fourth or fifth 
grade, they let me work on the 
high school computer. I went to 
a school in New York called 
Fieldston, which was, and still 
is, a more progressive-minded 
place that doesn’t just teach the 
three R’s. I was always pretty 
hyper; the rule was, I had to at 
least be touching my chair. 

Do you remember your SAT 
scores? 

1470 - which is fine, but not 
that high. Not prodigy level. I 
did better on the math part. 
But I'd have to check with my 
folks. I haven’t been asked 
that question since my college 
applications. 

Did you have a clear sense of 
what you wanted to do by college? 

I was interested in the mix of 
media, technology and commu- 


GLASER (HERE IN APRIL1998) OFFERS THIS ADVICE FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT TO WORK 
FOR HIM: "THE NUMBER ONE THING YOU SHOULD LEARN IS, LEARN TO THINK,” 


[ remember one morning in 
nursery school, | was sitting in 
my parents’ bed, procrastinat- 
ing so | wouldn't have to go to 
school. [ was three or four at the 
time. I started counting multi- 
ples and all of a sudden got ex- 
cited about the power of poly- 
nomials of two: “Two, four, 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 
four...” I don’t think I got far 
beyond 8,000. From that point, I 
was immersed in the abstract 
beauty of numbers. That was 
my eureka moment. Later, after 
aclass trip, I wrote a letter to the 
New York parks commissioner 
about this meadow that was pol- 
luted and full of garbage. I re- 
member the commissioner 
wrote back. That was my first 
feeling of empowerment from 
communication. From that 


nications, but | didn’t quite 
know how I was going to weave 
them together. I was editorial 
editor of the Yale Daily News, 
where I wrote a column called 
“What's Left?” I also took a de- 
gree in computer science. Then 
I took a BA/MA in economics. 
If you’d asked me then what I 
was going to “do,” I would've 
said something related to the 
convergence of those interests. 
I figured that if I pursued the 
entire strand, they’d integrate at 
some point down the line. 
Then you went to a little com- 
pany called Microsoft in 1983. One 
might call that a pr 
I think one of the reasons I 
chose Microsoft was it had the 
highest density of really 
smart, really motivated, really 
driven people of any organiza- 


scient move. 


tion that I'd seen or been asso- 
ciated with. I didn’t meet 
anyone at Microsoft, with- 
in the disciplines that 
they were responsible for, 
who was anything short 
of terrific or who wasn’t 
world-class. 

What was your finest mo- 
ment during that time? 

In 1988, I was asked by 
Gates to run this group that 
was trying to create an integrat- 
ed multimedia personal com- 
puter with IBM for $1,500. 
When I got there, it became 
very clear that the support with- 
in IBM for the project was an 
inch and a half thick. Within 
two or three months, the price 
point shot up to about $3,000, on 
its way to being a $6,000 ma- 
chine that would ship two years 
too late, | mentioned defaulting 
on the plan to Gates, but I 
thought there was an opportuni- 
ty to create a hardware-software 
standard, where Microsoft 
would specify the interfaces for 
what kind of multimedia hard- 
ware and performance these 
systems would need to have. I 
figured we could lasso together 
most of the other leading manu- 
facturers and create a way to up- 
grade existing PCs to that level 
of capability. We ended up put- 
ting together a coalition that in- 
cluded eight of the top ten 
manufacturers. That played a 
leading role in creating a stan- 
dard called Multimedia PC. 

What do you learn from work- 
ing for a company that so many 
people despise? 

When I was at Microsoft, the 
company had a business philo- 
sophy regarding competitors 
that wasn’t so much win-win as 
win-Darwin. If you succeeded, 
good for you. If not, it was your 
own darn fault. 

Your company, RealNetworks, 
makes several programs, including 
RealJukebox, RealPlayer and Real- 
Slideshow. Why the obsession 
with reality? 

We were originally called Pro- 
gressive Networks. That’s basi- 
cally because I believe at a tech- 
nological level, even at a societal 
level, in the idea of progress. In 
spite of atrocities like Rwanda or 
the Nazis, in spite of technolo- 
gies that can be used to create 
even more profound atrocities, 
like atomic power, we are funda- 
mentally creating progress. Part 
of the human condition is about 
the ability to create social struc- 
tures, human relations and ideas 
that live on beyond the natural 
lifetime of any individual. So 


"| can't say 
whether the Net 


represents more social 
engagement because of the 
possibilities it offers, or 
more alienation because 
of the cocooning it 


enables.” 


that became the name of the 
company. Then we released our 
first product: RealAudio. And we 
had to come up with a name that 
was more descriptive of what our 
product did. So we ran mother- 
in-law tests and sort of figured 
out what worked best. To me, 
“Real” suggests an experience 


» that has increasingly realistic fi- 


delity, and something real-time 
that you don’t have to wait for. 

Speaking of patience, when will 
we no longer have to utter the phrase 
“World Wide Wait"? 

I try to force myself every 
week or two to use narrowband 
and dial up with a 28K modem 
on the Internet. And when I 
travel, I have this horrible, 
painful experience of waiting 
for five minutes for nothing to 
happen. The reality is, the wait- 
ing doesn’t go away until people 
have broadband access. | know 
people who won't move into a 
neighborhood unless it’s wired 
for DSL or cable modems. 
There’s no doubt in my mind 
that it’s going to be a universal 
phenomenon over the next four, 
five years. + 

Should the average person be 
concerned by the increasing size of 
media monopolies? 

Though it’s certainly true that 
we have global consolidation in 
media, it is substantially but not 
completely countervailed by the 
openness of the Internet. If you 
roll the clock forward ten years, 
it’s fair to say that the Net will 
deter that consolidation. But 
today, because the Internet is a 
medium that’s principally de- 
livered to people on PCs, it’s 
not quite a universal medium, 
like radio or TV. Which means 
we're at a fragile period. If 
there’s too much consolidation 
of traditibnal media, you could 
end‘up ‘having the pendulum 
swing in the direction of less 
effective choice, less effective 
openness. So I put it on the 
watch list. I don’t know that I 
would change any policies that 
are in place now, but I certainly 


wouldn't remove the existing 

constraints on cross-owner- 
ship with regard to TV or 
radio networks. 

What have you listened 
to recently via your own 
software? 

There’s a version of 
“Everlong” that Dave 

Grohl and the Foo Fighters 
did, acoustically, on the 

Howard Stern show. Stern was 
really baiting him, and it’s just 
beautiful. Ir shows that, some- 
times, when you strip down the 
studio artifice from a good song, 
it becomes a great song. 

Your net worth is no secret. 
What's it like when everyone knows 
how much you've got? 

I wouldn’t use the word bur- 
den, but you have to be aware 
of the fact that you don’t have 
the option of being private 
about that part of your life. I 
consider it such a fortunate 
thing. My wife and I are com- 
mitted to using the money 
wisely. We've set up a founda- 
tion and put a fair amount in it 
already. It just kind of goes 
with the territory. 

Is there any reason to believe 
that a new administration will con- 
sider taxing the Internet? 

Gore has an understanding 
of these issues and has done his 
homework, so | think there’d 
be a depth that he'd bring to the 
table, I don’t think Bush would 
wanna mess any of it up, either. 
a differ- 
ence in terms of sophistication. 
I first met Gore back in 1991, 
when we still used the phrase 


But I do think there's 


“information superhighway. 
While he didn’t invent it — and 
he didn’t claim to me that he 
invented it - he certainly had as 
deep an understanding ten 
years ago as anybody in Con- 
gress. And that really counts 
for something. 

What's the next killer app? 

Well, I guess I could say, 
“T'll tell you after we ship it” 
[laughs]. I think that once we 
get the next generation of intel- 
lectual-property issues sorted 
out, there'll be huge demand 
for a set of services that offers 
the intersection between — 
think of Replay, Napster and of 
today’s streaming devices - and 
put those in a blender. Exactly 
what that mix will be, I don’t 
know. But I think we’ve got 
some people here who have 
ideas. And I know a lot of other 
people have ideas. But I think 
that in this synthesis we'll dis- 
cover something very powerful 
and very profound. * 
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We've seen phones that buzz, phones 
that beep, phones that bleat out “Fir 
Elise,” but this is the first one that 
plays Kid Rock, Dr. Dre or whoever 
else makes you smile - thanks to a 
built-in MP3 player. The Samsung Up- 
roar MP3 Phone ($400), sold by 


Sprint PCS, does everything you 
would expect from a full-featured dig- 
ital cell phone — wireless Web brows- 
ing, voice-activated dialing, vibrate 
alert— and adds more than an hour of 
MP3 music into the bargain. The ear- 
phones (with microphone on the 
cord) are cleverly integrated with the 
MP3 function: When a call comes in, 
the music pauses; when you hang up, 
it's back to playback. 


It's not quite time to toss out your 
VCR, but that moment isn't far away. 
The next wave of video technology — 
recordable DVDs ~ isn’t just talk any- 
more. By the end of the year, you'll be 
able to crack open the piggy bank, 
pull out about $3,000 and purchase 
the Pioneer DVR-2000, which stores 
up to six hours of video on DVD-R 
(single-use) and DVD-RW (rewritable) 
blanks. You can record from broad- 
cast TV or directly from a digital cam- 
corder. Don't plan on plugging in an- 
other player and duping commercial 


COoLrixgso 


3.3 


MEGA 
PIXELS 


DVDs, though - the recordable disks 
are copy-protected. 


Slightly smaller than a hardcover 
book, PlayStation One is a godsend to 
anyone who likes to take games on 
the road. It's sure to be eclipsed by 
the imminent release of PlayStation 2, 
but who cares: It only costs $299 and 
can play the 800 currently available 
PlayStation titles. 

The new Nikon CoolPix 880 ($800) 
delivers superb high-res 3.34- 
megapixel images from a surprising- 
ly compact camera. Equipped with a 
2.5x Zoom-Nikkor lens (plus up to 4x 
digital zoom), the 880 lets you shoot 
on full auto, set your controls manu- 
ally or split the difference by choos- 


ing custom scene modes (Por- 
trait, Night Landscape, Back 
Light, etc.). Unusual features 
include the best-shot selec- 
tor (you fire off up to ten im- 
ages; the camera picks the 
sharpest one and saves it) 
and a VGA Sequence mode 
that shoots 1.5 frames persec- 
ond at a Web-friendly 640 x 
480 resolution 


The problem: You have hundreds of 
MP3s loaded on your computer, but 
you want to listen to music in another 
room. The solution: the Dell Digital 
Audio Receiver ($199 with purchase of 
a Dell computer, $249 stand-alone), a 
compact, reasonably priced unit that 
streams MP3s over a home phone line 


or Ethernet network. Plug the 
receiver into your stereo sys- 
tem, or use the built-in ampli- 
fier to power a set of speakers; 
either way you get support for 
MP3 and WMA files, song se- 
lection (by title, album, artist 
or playlist) and a convenient 
wireless remote. 


Most of us want to own an im- 
age scanner but don't want it 
taking up space during the 
99.8 percent of the week it's 
not in use. The CanoScan 


N1220U scanner from Canon ($199) 
is the answer: thin and light enough to 
stow in a desk drawer (it's just 1.3 inch- 
es tall) but boasting specs that com- 
pete with its much bulkier brethren (in- 
cluding 1,200 x 2,400 dot-per-inch 
resolution and 42-bit color). Better 
yet, you can forget about searching 
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for the power cord — there isn't one! 
Just plug the scanner into the USB 
port on your PC or Mac and it will draw 
power directly from the computer. 


7. INTEL POCKET 

PC CAMERA 

Good design doesn't always come 
with a high price tag. At $149, Intel's 
new Pocket PC camera takes up to 
128 decent 640x480 Internet-ready 
images or as much as two minutes of 
digital video on the go. It doubles as 
a desktop camera, so you can make 
video phone calls or engage in visual 
chat. Made of white and blue translu- 
cent plastic, the camera also goes a 


short way toward making generic PCs 
look more like iMacs. 


8. SOUNDSTICKS 

The perfect complement to your 
snazzy new Macintosh, the Sound- 
Sticks three-piece speaker system from 
Harman Multimedia ($199) adds 
both audio and visual oomph, with a 
20-watt subwoofer and twin 10-watt 
satellite speaker units, all housed in 
sparkling-clear, Jetsons-era modules. 
By combining four small transducers 
on each tower, the system achieves 
plenty of volume with minimal distor- 
tion — it sounds precise and clean, 
with the subwoofer nicely filling in the 


bass register. Overall, the SoundSticks 
system is a treat, whether you're lis- 
tening to audio CDs, watching a DVD 
movie or playing games. And don't tell 
anyone we told you, but while Sound- 
Sticks are sold as Apple-only peripher- 
als, they also work just fine with a 
USB-equipped PC. 


9. PALM M100 

The m100 may be the lowest-priced 
device Palm has ever offered, but the 
$149 hand-held still delivers all the 
basic functionality found on more ex- 
pensive models — and does it in sleek, 
curvaceous style. The downside: The 
m100 screen is slightly smaller than 


previous models. And with a fixed 
2MB of memory, this isn’t the Palm for 
folks who want to download every dig- 
ital widget to their system. For most 
users, though, the mix of pocket-size 
portability, legendary ease of use and 
distinctive good looks makes this Palm 
a winner. 


10. NOKIA 8260 

The Nokia 8260 isn't the smallest cell 
phone available in the U.S. (that dis- 
tinction goes to Motorola's V-series), 
but it's definitely small enough: It's 
the size of a granola bar. And with its 
red, blue or gray-matte finish, the 
8260 is the sportiest new mobile of 
the season. For a phone this tiny, its 
battery time and phone-book storage 
are unparalleled: Power lasts up to 
eight days in standby mode and about 
two to three-and-a-half hours talking; 
users can store up to 250 phone num- 
bers in the unit's memory. 


Ti. PALM DEVICE 

The hand-held PDA is the new Walk- 
man — at least according to Sony, which 
just debuted its own Palm OS organiz- 
er, called the Clié. Since it uses Sony's 
memory-stick storage card, the Clié can 
hold up to 64MB of data, a statistic 
that will come in handy when you 
download digital movies and images *| 
with the supplied video player and 
photo software. Sleek and smaller than 
both the Palm III and V, the silver- 
matte Clié also has an easy-to-thumb 


jog-dial controller for scrolling down 
the screen, as well as an expansion slot 
for future peripherals like cameras, 
MP3 players and GPS systems 


12. MODO 

Replace your thick guidebooks and ink- 
stained listings weeklies with Modo, a 
new wireless device that looks like a 
cross between a computer mouse and a 
Star Trek-style communicator. Unpeel- 
ing the Modo's pliable, rubberized cov- 
er reveals a screen that displays regu- 
larly updated listings and reviews of 
the best restaurants, clubs, music and 
theater in New York, San Francisco and 
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Los Angeles (more cities will be added 
by year's end). The Modo service also 
offers users gossip columns and week- 
ly reviews of books, CDs and videos. 


13. COMPAQ PRESARIO 
14XL245 

It's no iMac, but Compaq's newest 
Presario laptop is one of the first two- 
toned PCs from any manufacturer. 
Each laptop is translucent gray on its 
top and keyboard areas: As with 
Nokia phones, however, users can 
snap different color covers on the Pre- 
sario's front and sides (black, red, 
green and purple are available). All 
1400 series laptops come with Intel 
Celeron and Pentium III processors, 
JBL speakers, DVD-ROM drives, USB 
ports and integrated Ethernet ports. 


14. ERICSSON T28 

WORLD PHONE 

It hails from Sweden, the land of 
beautiful furniture, but Ericsson's 
new 728 World phone won't win any 
design prizes. Still, it's perfect for the 
cosmopolitan world traveler: The T28 
is the smallest mobile available (un 
der 3 ounces, 15mm thick) that lets 
you receive and make calls around 
the globe: The phone works in more 
than 140 countries and on five conti- 
nents. You can also attach peripher- 
als like an MP3 player, an FM radio 
and a "Chatboard" - a small key- 
board that transforms the phone into 
a two-way pager. 


15. RAVE MP2300 

The big snafu with most portable MP3 
players is capacity — even if the device 
will accept add-in memory cards, 
you're not likely to stock up when an 


than a hundred bucks. Now, Sensory 
Science is offering a low-cost-storage 
alternative with its Rave MP2300 
player ($300), which stores music on 
teadily available 40MB lomega Clik! 
disks costing just ten dollars each. The 
unit is a bit bulky, but the sound is 
fine; the LCD is bright and readable; 
and you get nearly twelve hours of 
play time from each battery recharge. 


16. NAKAMICHI 
SOUNDSPACE 5 

If your friends don't stop and compli- 
ment you on the great high-tech look of 
your Nakamichi SoundSpace 5 stereo 
system ($800), they're just not paying 
attention. The picture-frame styling 
works either propped up on built-in 
éasel stands or hanging on the wall. 
With a top-loading three-CD changer, 
AM/FM tuner and two well-designed 
wireless remotes (one full-featured, one 
pocket-size), the SoundSpace’s conven- 
ience is one key to its appeal. It sounds 
warm and well-rounded, with impres- 
sive bass from speakers slim enough to 
hang on the wall 
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THE BIGGEST GAMING STORY 
this fall, as you’ve probably 
heard, is the October arrival of 
PlayStation2. Unfortunately, 
many of the must-have games 
for PS2 won't be out until next 
year, That said, we’ve previewed 
the available launch titles and 
found quite a few that deserve a 
place in your living room. Also 
know that there is a flurry of 
first-rate games arriving on ex- 
isting platforms. What follows 
are the best of the season: 


PlayStat 2 
THE MOST VISUALLY STRIKING 
PSz2 title available is MADDEN 
NFL 2001 (EA Sports). It deliv- 


ers realistic TV-style coverage of 
the football game you're control- 
ling, right down to digitized 
faces of more than 200 top play- 
ers, as well as their coaches pac- 
ing the sidelines. The onscreen 
players are incredibly lifelike, 
from their anatomically correct 
movement to the grass stains on 
their uniforms after a nasty tack- 
le and the puffs of vapor breath 
on a cold Green Bay afternoon. 
To get full value out of 
this title, you’re going 
to have to be one of 
those people who eats 
and sleeps football - 
the computer’s artificial 


SPORTS RULE: GRIND SNOWY 
NEW YORK IN SSX (LEFT), OR 
SIDELINE SUCKAS IN MAD- 
DEN NFL 2001 (BELOW). 


03'32"72 


SCORE 
PLAY 


intelligence will chew you up 
and spit you out if you don’t have 
game smarts before you pick up 
the controller. 

If you prefer your sports ex- 
treme rather than hard-core, try 
another EA title, SSX, a snow- 
boarding game that should ap- 
peal to anyone who likes fast ac- 
tion with plenty of surprises. 
You can pull off lots of over-the- 
top big-air tricks, but this is fun- 
damentally a racing game with 
insanely imaginative course ar- 
chitecture. Whether you’re 
tearing down a standard slope 
or through the streets of a 
snowed-in New York, there’s al- 
ways another path to explore or 
secret to unlock. 

Our top pick for don’t-think- 
too-hard arcade-style action for 
PSz2 is SILENT SCOPE (Konami). 
You play a good-guy sniper 
shooting evil terrorists in a wide 
variety of environments, includ- 
ing city streets, a highway and a 
crowded football stadium. Press- 
ing the left-shoulder button lets 
you survey the scene to select 
your next target — let go and you 


zoom into a sniper-scope-mode 
view of the enemy (who may, in- 


' cidentally, be busy drawing a 


bead on you). Unless you’re the 
squeamish type, you'll have a 
great time with this pixel-perfect 
translation of an arcade hit. 
Rounding out the best bets 
among PSz launch titles is TEK- 
KEN TAG TOURNAMENT (Nam- 
co), the pick hit for fighting- 
game fanatics ~ no big surprises, 


SHOOT, HIT, SKATE: PICK 'EM OFF IN 
SILENT SCOPE (TOP LEFT), PUNCH 
‘EM OUT IN READY 2 RUMBLE (LEFT), 
OR TAG YOUR TERRITORY IN THE 
ROCKIN’ JET GRIND RADIO (BELOW) 


but a solid rendition of a tried- 
and-true Tekken title on a ma- 
chine that doesn’t suck up quar- 
ters. ESPN INTERNATIONAL 
TRACK AND FIELD (Konami) 
takes an established button- 
mashing format and soups it up 
with gorgeous visuals and game 
play that’s easy to learn and 
tough to master. Finally, READY 
2 RUMBLE BOXING: ROUND 2 
(Midway) is little changed 
from the original Dreamcast 
version, but PS2 owners new to 
the title will certainly enjoy this | 
boxing challenge. 


OUR FAVORITE CONSOLE 
game at this year’s E3 show in 
Los Angeles was JET GRIND RA- 
DIO, a title that combines inno- 


vative settings, graphics and 
game play in sizzling style. You | 
control a member of an in-line 
skating gang marking its turf | 
with graffiti in a futuristic 
Tokyo-like setting, while dodg- 
ing spoilsport cops. The skating 
controls are simpler than those 
used in extreme-sport skating 
games, letting you concentrate 
on uncovering secrets hidden in 
the intricate urban environ- 
ments. The best part about Jet 
Grind, though, is its graphic 
style: People and objects on- 
screen are given a black outline 
that, combined with the flat 
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shading, makes it look like 
you're playing a hand-drawn in- 
teractive comic book. Add a 


thumping musical score, and 


you've got the first must-have 
Dreamcast title of the season. 
The main headline in 
Dreamcast gaming, though, is 
that you can finally put that 
modem included in the console 
to real use. Several titles allow- 
ing head-to-head competition 
onthe Internet will be available: 
Tweaked versions of earlier 
Sega best-sellers such as SEGA 
SPORTS NFL 2K1 (released in 
September) and NBA 2K1 (an 
October title) lead the online 
charge for sports fans. And for 
action gamers, both QUAKE III 
ARENA (id Software) and UN- 
REAL TOURNAMENT (Info- 
grames), the twin anchors of the 
first-person-shooter universe, 
are both coming to Dreamcast 
essentially unchanged from 
their PC incarnations. Quake 
III, set for an October release, 
will offer thirty levels with up 
to four-player simultaneous ac- 
tion on one split screen or In- 
ternet matchups against both 5 
Dreamcast- and PC-based 
competitors, | 


INil os 

NOW THAT THE HILARIOUSLY 
antisocial Conker’s Bad Fur 
Day has been postponed into 
2001, the only triple-A title on 
the Nintendo roster this fall is 


r 


MOVIE STARS: THE WORLD 
|S NOT ENOUGH (TOP) AND 
STAR WARS: EPISODE ONE: 
BATTLE FOR NABOO (RIGHT) 


power or ability, while 
others transform Link 
into a different type of 
creature entirely - a nice 
way to mix major and 
minor puzzle-solving 
challenges into the game play. 
The basic problem with creat- 


YoU kiled se 


GET BLOWN AWAY: UNREAL TOURNAMENT (ABOVE) TESTS SHOOTING SKILLS. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA: MAJORA'S 
MASK, a bigger, darker sequel to 
1998's best-selling Ocarina of 
Time. In the latest project from 
revered designer Shigeru 
Miyamoto’s crack program- 
ming troops, our hero, Link, 
must stop the moon from crash- 
ing into the earth, and there’s a 
strict three-day deadline. As for 
the special masks you en- 
counter, some merely add a new 


ing a James Bond game for N64 
today is that everybody remem- 
bers GoldenEye 007 with such 
reverence — heck, it’s still on the 
N64 best-seller charts three years 
after it was released. But with 
THE WORLD IS NOT ENOUGH, 
EA Games has gone back to the 
well of Bond gadgets, girls and 
great locations, and pulled out a 
surprisingly involving first-per- 
son action game. There’s plenty 


of variety as your mission takes 
you from fistfighting in the 
streets of Istanbul to a breakneck 
ski chase down a slope in the 
Caucasus Mountains. The game 
world is intricately detailed and 
nicely rendered, the inevitable 
Bond gadgets are lots of fun, 
and in the GoldenEye 007 
tradition, you'll have to use 
your brains as well as your 
trigger finger to complete 
your missions. 
Yet another proven enter- 
tainment franchise shows 
promise for N64 gamers this fall, 
as LucasArts returns to the plat- 
form with STAR WARS: EPISODE 
I; BATTLE FOR NABOO. This ar- 
cade-style action title puts you at 
the controls of a variety of vehi- 
cles as you battle the forces of the 
movie's evil Trade Federation in 
air-to-air, ground-to-ground and 
air-to-ground combat. The envi- 
ronments are large and visually 
interesting, the individual mis- 
sions different enough to keep 
players’ anticipation levels high. 


PLAYSTATION GAMES GO TO 
new x-tremes this fall with a se- 
quel on skates and big-air BMX 
action. TONY HAWK'S PRO 
SKATER 2 (Activision) adds a 


GAMES GALORE: THE LEGEND OF ZEL- 
DA: MAJORA'S MASK; GIANTS: CITI- 
ZEN KABUTO (FROM TOP); AND DAVE 


MIRRA FREESTYLE BMX (BELOW LEFT) 


create-a-skater feature along 
with a more detailed rating sys- 
tem and special tricks tied to in- 
dividual skaters. The levels are 
larger than before, with more 
stuff to collect along the way. 
And if you’re feeling creative, 
you can now construct your own 
skate park, save it to a memory 
card and challenge your friends 
on your own turf. ® 

For those who prefer their air- 
borne action on two wheels, 
there’s DAVE MIRRA FREESTYLE 
BMX from Acclaim, featuring 
ten top pro riders and twelve lev- 
els witha welcome variety of ter- 
rain and objectives to conquer. 
The controls are especially well 
designed - you can pull off a few 
cool moves after just a few min- 
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utes, but then there’s a “mod- 
ifier” button to spin tricks 
into new directions. 
Capcom’s original Dino 
Crisis took the something’s- 
gonna-get-you creepiness of 
the Resident Evil series and 
transplanted it to a di- 
nosaur-infested island. 
With DINO CRISIS 2, the 
company has gone off in a 
different direction, with 


mostly outdoor environ- GO AIRBORNE: CRIMSON SKIES SWASHBUCKLES ACROSS THE AIR. 


ments, and reptilian enemies 
who are less likely to lurk than to just leap 
out and eat you for lunch. The dinos look 
amazingly lifelike and, even more impor- 


BIG LIZARD: DINO CRISIS 2 REARS ITS HEAD. 


tant, they seem intelligent, stalking 
strategically and working together to cut 


off your exits, 


PC 

GIANTS: CITIZEN KABUTO (INTERPLAY) 
takes familiar elements from action and 
strategy games and spins them into a new 
world that sparkles with creativity and 
humor. In the course of the game, you 
play three radically different roles: Con- 
trolling a species called the Meccaryns, 
you build bases and weaponry to survive; 


p to now, online games have mostly been 

the domain of hard-core PC gamers. That 
should change in the next year, thanks to the com- 
ing wave of gaming consoles — including Mi- 
crosoft's Xbox and Nintendo's Gamecube — as well 
as the rapid deployment of high-speed Net access. 
Console gamers will 
get their first taste of 

multiplayer Internet 

competition this fall 

with the release of 

e= ‘we football game SEGA 

oe| SPORTS NFL 2K1 

7 for the Sega Dream- 
NINTENDO'S GAMECUBE castand the shoot-'em- 
ARRIVES NEXT YEAR. Up QUAKE III ARE- 
__— _NA. Dreamcast sports 
a paltry 56K modem, which could make for some 
slowdowns in play. Faster connections, however, 
will juice up next year for the Xbox, Sony's PlaySta- 
tion2 and the recently announced Gamecube, all 
three of which will have at least the option for a 
broadband connection. The next challenge for 
these platforms will be to offer diverse games that 
take advantage of the speed: Microsoft, as you 


as the Sea Reapers, you employ magical 
weapons and spell-casting, You can also 
pilot Kabuto, the only one of his kind, a 
grumpy, lumbering behemoth ten times 
the size of anyone else on the island. With 
a complex story and beautifully crafted 3- 
D graphics, the single-player game offers 
the kind of depth that’s been sorely lack- 
ing in action games lately. And with sev- 
eral multiplayer options, including 
mixed-species teams combining magic, 
mechanical mayhem and brute force, 
there’s plenty of long-term play value. 
Another game that takes familiar ele- 
ments and recombines them in surprising 
directions is Microsoft’s CRIMSON SKIES, 
a swashbuckling 1930s air-combat chal- 
lenge with storytelling and production val- 
ues worthy of an adventure game. You play 
high-flying air pirate, dogfighting your 
way through an alternative past where the 
U.S. has fragmented into separate hostile 
nations, giant zeppelins carry passengers 
and cargo overhead, and the daring bucca- 
neers of the sky enjoy movie-star-like 
fame. The unique pairing of flying action 
and over-the-top humor makes Crimson 
Skies a unique fall pleasure. * 


might expect, has been aggressive in this depart- 
ment; they recently acquired pioneering online- 


game developer Bungie to ready games like the _ 


team-oriented action game HALO for Xbox. 

While the console manufacturers play catch- 
up, PC gamers will find bold new worlds in the 
ether, enriched by the increased availability of ca- 
ble and DSL connections in the home. The phe- 
nomenal cult surrounding massive multiplayer 
role-playing games like Everquest and Ultima On- 
line has inspired a new string of massive multi- 
player games, including the sequels EVERQUEST: 
THE SCARS OF VELIOUS and ULTIMA WORLDS 
ONLINE: ORIGIN, as well as a sci-fi alternative, 
ANARCHY ONLINE. Other PC games, like the 
ambitious BLACK AND WHITE, will explore new 
territory — in this case, a kind of Darwinism where 
players create and train their own creatures. 

Interestingly, one of the most booming thun- 
derdomes for online matches is decidedly retro: 
parlor games. Low-tech, no-brainer games like 
backgammon and chess, on sites like Yahoo! 
Games and pogo.com, have become havens for 
metaphysically bored office drones. Does the fu- 
ture look like bridge? —DAVID KUSHNER 
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TO MILLIONS OF PIMPLY 
gamers around the world, Stevie 
Case - along with Lara Croft 
and Joanna Dark — is one of the 
few women in video games who 
actually matters. Her accom- 
plishments are legendary. In 
1997, when she was known only 
by her online handle, “Kill- 
Creek,” she became the first 
woman to publicly beat Quake 
designer John Romero at his own 
game. But that hardly accounts 
for her current cult status. Case, 
a sweet, self-promoting bomb- 
shell, showcases something 
rarely associated with the pale- 
faced world of first-person 
shooters: great looks. In May, 
she posed for the Playboy maga- 
zine Web site after having her 
breasts enlarged and now, regu- 
larly and quite happily, she posts 
nearly nude pictures of herself 
on the Internet (stevana.com). 

It all should have worked out 
so differently for Case. Until 
three years ago, she was ona 
rocket ride to a perfectly re- 
spectable life. She ran for the 
state legislature in her native 
Kansas at age seventeen; she 
was pre-law at the University of 
Kansas and was elected student- 
body president her senior year. 


NetBookers/VIDEO GAMES 


“When Playboy approached 
me, I immediately was like, 
‘Fuck, yeah,’ and I lost a lot of 
weight,” Case says with a stud- 
ied breeziness, sitting in a Dal- 
las restaurant. She dropped fifty 
pounds, straightened and light- 
ened her dark, shaggy hair, and 
smoothed out her ruddy skin: 
“Once I decided to improve my- 
self, I didn’t stop. It’s addictive. 

“T’ll never regret having a 
breast augmentation,” she con- 
tinues. “Did people look at me 
differently? You’re damn right 
they did!” Three businessmen 
in the adjoining booth are 
throwing glances at our table; 
Case pauses, fixing her gaze on 
them, and continues, “Making 
the decision to approach life like 
that allowed me to truly be my- 
self for the first time, make de- 
cisions that were right for me 
and take more risks. I attribute 
my current happiness to that de- 
cision. I figure that I am only 
young once, and that if I will be 
happier with bigger boobs, then 
Iam going to go for it!” 


CASE’S BOYFRIEND, JOHN 
Romero, is a legend in the video- 
game world and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in the insular social world 
of Dallas. When he walks into a 
restaurant here, heads turn - es- 
pecially when he has Stevie 
Case on his arm, in heels, stand- 
ing a full four inches over him. 
“T thought it was great that she 
wanted to get her boobs done,” 
Romero says via e-mail. “I 
knew she would look extra hot. 
Anyone that ever said anything 


STEV 


THE 


IE CASE: BUILDING 
ERFECT E-BABE 


But she threw it all away one 
night and moved to Dallas. “I 
was just totally sick of school,” 
Case says. “It’s a personality 
contest, endless scrutiny, et 
cetera, et cetera.” Her father, a 
doctoral student in science edu- 
cation who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was surpris- 
ingly supportive. “Do Stevie 
and I agree on everything?” 
Steve Case asks. “Certainly not, 
but she’s the one who’s going to 
have to level with the results of 
her decisions, good or bad.” 


against it had never actually felt 
them before or were just igno- 
rant. I didn’t encourage it, I just 
told her it was fine with me.” 
Case and Romero moved in 
together in August 1999. Their 
rented house is a modest brick 
ranch in a tidy, tree-lined neigh- 
borhood exactly 10.6 miles from 
the book depository in down- 
town Dallas. Case gave me di- 
rections to the house - “You go 
through, like, 500 traffic lights to 
get there” - as Romero called out 
corrections in the background. 


“Just tell him to keep going until 
he gets to the house with the big 
yellow Hummer in the drive- 
way,” Romero said. Indeed, the 
Hummer is quite a sight - a 
canary-yellow sentinel that 
clashes in every way with the 
rest of the neighborhood. Also 
parked in the driveway: a ca- 
nary-yellow Ferrari Testarossa 
(Romero’s), a silver BMW 740iL 
(Romero’s) and a 1993 Honda 
Civic del Sol (Case’s). 

Romero answers the door. He 
is short, with piercing, googly 


eyes, and has silky brown hair 
that parts in the middle and 
spills past his shoulders. He in- 
troduces himself brusquely 
and wordlessly ushers me 
into the modest bedroom. 
Even though they have lived 
here for eleven months, 
there are still packed boxes 


from their move, some Y 


| 
\ 


kitschy lamps, a Charvel hair- y 


metal guitar on a stand in the 
corner. The dog walks past, look- 
ing lost. The only evidence sug- 
gesting prolonged residence is 
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the well-used barbecue contraptions in the 
back yard: a Space Age grill and a smoker. 
Inside, computer consoles occupy adjoin- 
ing rooms, and the lovebirds often split off 
and battle each other at Quake after a long 
day of designing video games. “We used to 
play sitting side by side,” Case says, “but 
looking at him got distracting.” 

When Case, who had already made a 
name for herself on the Quake circuit, chal- 
lenged Romero toa two-out-of three Quake 
battle in 1997, the rest of the video-game 
world watched intently. After winning the 
first round, she lost the second but finally 
stole the last game from him in the re- 
maining moments. Soon after, Romero of- 


his August, around 2,000 video 

gamers gathered at QuakeCon, a 

four-day smackdown of games, 
video gore and caffeine devoted to the 
game Quake Il Arena. Twelve hundred 
machines were networked together for 
round-the-clock action. Gamers played 
until they passed out at their terminals, A 
young couple carried a newborn baby in 
homemade Quake pajamas. Others got 
their hair shaved into the shape of Quake's 
clawlike logo. One night after midnight at 
a local T.G.|. Friday's, a clan of gamers from 


fered her a job as a level designer at his 
new company, Ion Storm. And soon 
after that, they began dating. 

“[’m extremely ambitious,” Case 
says, leaning over the picnic table, 
grabbing at her daiquiri. “But I can’t 
ask John for a raise.” Romero, seated 
beside her, simply nods in agreement. 
“l’'ve given my entire life to the com- 
pany, but people still talk shit. What- 
ever I accomplish here will always 


have the baggage of John Romero,” 
she says. Unmoved, Romero nods 
once more in agreement; then Case 
drops some big news, “ 
terviewing around at other companie 

Romero sits quietly, still nodding, and fi- 
nally says, “If Stevie feels that way, she 


. so I’m in- 


should go to another company.” 

She’s still looking for the right place, 
but the main game-design companies are 
boys clubs. Plenty of them would hire 
Case, but she wonders how many would 

| for the right reasons: She kicks ass at 
whatever she does. “People will scruti- 


nize me no matter what,” Case says. 


twirling her hair seductively. “There are 
a lot of Internet junkies out there with a 
lot of bullshit criticisms of me. Every day 
I make them eat their words. | don’t 


pect that to stop. I expect to win.” 


QuakeCon were swilling beers. A waiter MAKE SHOOTERS, DRINK SHOOTERS: QUAKECON 
named Brother Jake sauntered over to the ATTENDEES KICK BACK AT T,G.1, FRIDAY'S IN DALLAS 


table with a tray of fluorescent green 
drinks. "These are on the house," he announced 
The drinks were a house specialty, named after a 
weapon in Quake: the BFG (Big Fucking Gun), 
Such passion isn't uncommon in Dallas, the 
capital of ultraviolent first-person shooters. 


THE SILIC 


Thanks to the phenomenal success of Doom and 
Quake — both published by id Software, a local 
firm — Dallas has become to software what Seat- 
tle was to rock music in the early Nineties. Today, 
young game developers are drawn to the city like 
Close Encounters pilgrims to Devil's Tower. Many 
of them get here via their homemade “mods”: 
modified levels of games like Quake II] and Half- 
Life. Jim Dosé, for example, was kicking around 
after graduating from music school in Boston 
when he began messing with Doom code. Like 
many gamers, he distributed his mod online. 
And, like many gamers, he eventually got re- 
cruited, taking a job in Texas with Apogee Games 


(and more recently with Id). As Quake developer 
John Carmack says, “Doing a Doom mod and lat 
era Quake mod has basically become the indus: 
try-standard résumé for game development.” 
Trent Reznor, an avid gamer who provided the 


ON ALAMO 


ambient sounds and music for Quake, ts talking 
about coming to town to collaborate with id 
once again. "John Carmack once said something 
that stuck with me in a very weird way,” Reznor 
recalls. "He said, ‘| wake up and program all day* 
until | can't stay conscious anymore, and then 
| go back to sleep.’ That's the same way | work. 
don't think it matters where you are geographi- 
cally as much as that you surround yourself with 
people who inspire you." 

“Dallas was the remote desert of game devel- 
opment," says Scott Miller, the co-owner of Apogee 
Software, Ltd. “| could never have predicted what 
it would become.’ —DAVID KUSHNER 
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GEORGE 
LUCAS: A | 
CONVERSATION 
WITH THE 
EMPEROR 


yd STEVE 
MORGENSTERN 


IN THE LATE SEVENTIES AND 
early Eighties, George Lucas cre- 
ated Industrial Light & Magic 
and THX Sound to achieve the 
effects he was after in his films; 
in the process, he changed the 
technology of moviemaking. In 
1982, when most video gaming 
involved shooting or chasing ob- 
jects a few pixels high across a 


sparsely decorated screen, Lucas 
founded LucasArts Entertain- 
ment to produce electronic 
games with the personality, dra- 


ma and technical excellence that 
would turn cold interactivity 
into emotional involvement. 

In the next two decades, Lu- 
casArts produced a host of 
games based on its trademark 
Star Wars and Indiana Jones 
properties, along with land- 
mark original games such as 
Loom, Maniac Mansion and 
Day of the Tentacle. Currently, 
Lucas’ day-to-day work with 
the company is limited as he 
prepares Star Wars: Episode II for 


a summer 2002 release. But his 
interest and involvement in the 
technologies of storytelling in 
all its forms remain high. In the 
following interview, conducted 
via e-mail as he wrapped princi- 
pal photography on Episode II in 
Australia, Lucas talked about 
the past, present and future of 
interactive gaming. 

LucasArts Entertainment start- 
ed creating games in the early 
Eighties — about the same time that 
we were all amazed by Rescue on 
Fractalus and Ballblazer, games for 
the Atari 800. What do you think 
are the most significant changes in 
gaming in the last twenty years? 

Nearly every technological 
advance in gaming has been 
significant. But it all boils 
down to’ using that technology 
to tell compelling stories. 
That’s been my philosophy 
when it comes to filmmaking, 
and it’s one I share with the 
game designers at LucasArts. 
Fortunately, we're finally at the 
point where technology allows 
them to create truly cinematic 
and immersive games. 

It’s really difficult to predict 
what the next decade holds. All 
technology is so interrelated. 
Advances in film will trickle 
down into games. | am looking 
forward to the next wave of 
video-game systems, like 
PlayStationz, because they'll 
give game designers so much 
more freedom. I also think the 
sense of an online community 
will play a large role in the fu- 
ture of interactive gaming. For 
instance, LucasArts is develop- 
ing a game that will allow thou- 
sands of people from around the 
world to explore Tatooine and 
other Star Wars planets togeth- 
er. | think that’s just amazing. 

Do you think it’s possible for an 
interactive entertainment to pr 
duce the same kind of deep emotion- 
al response as a traditional film? 

Without a doubt, as long as 


you have a strong story with 
compelling characters. Games 
may in fact have an advantage 
over films in this area because 
they can be much more visceral 
— the story is happening to you. 

You have a young son — we as- 
sume he’s a pretty wired guy. Do 
you ever play games together? Are 
you concerned about the influence of 
computer and video games on chil- 
dren - or on adults, for that matter? 

My son likes games. | some- 
times play games with him. 
There is the issue of the influ- 
ence of video games on children, 
but you also have to consider the 
issue of the influence of movies 
on children, the influence of 
school on children, and the in- 
fluence of media of all kinds on 
children. They are important is- 
sues, but I don’t know if you can 
really take just video games and 
decide what kind of an influence 
they have on kids. 

I know that violent video 
games have an effect on chil- 
dren who are disturbed or have 
been abused. As a parent, I keep 
my son and all of my children 


away from certain video games 
that I think are violent. I keep 
them away from certain televi- 
sion shows, certain movies and 
certain parts of the news. 

When we first started playing 
games, they were usually created by 
one guy, saved to a cassette tape and 
sold in a plastic baggie with photo- 
copied instructions. Today, the de- 
velopment of each game requires a 
large team and millions of dollars in 
production costs. As the digital tools 
improve, do you think we'll see a re- 
turn to game creation as an individ- 
ual endeavor, like writing a novel or 
painting a picture? 

It’s all about scope. There’s 
no way I could make Episode II 
on my own, and I have access 
to the latest technology. But 
some guy sitting in a garage 
with the right tools could prob- 
ably create a great animated 
film. In terms of games, it just 
takes too many people with dif- 
ferent skills to build a complete 
and technologically advanced 
product. To make a game, you 
need programmers, artists and 
modelers, in the same way that 


I need actors, computer anima- 
tors and hundreds of others to 
bring my story to the screen. 

How do you think the experience 
of playing electronic games differs 
from traditional gaming? 

At their core, they’re exactly 
the same. Checkers is a good, 
simple game design: It’s easy to 
learn, fun to play, and the out- 
come is different every time. 
LucasArts’ pod-racing game has 
all the same design elements but 
in a much more sophisticated 
package. Computer games may 
be a bit more complex, but any 
game is successful as long as it 
has these basic qualities. 

We've had literally dozens of 
“Star Wars” games, plus several 
Indiana Jones titles. Hasn’t anyone 
ever proposed an “American tGraf- 
fiti” game? Or a “THX-n38"? 

Star Wars and Indiana Jones 
have a serial nature that’s easy to 
expand upon. I don’t think 
American Graffiti lends itself toa 
game, because it’s more of a self- 
contained story. And THX-138 
is probably a bit too difficult to 


translate to the medium. * 
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NEW YORK’S 


BUSTED DRUG LAWS 


SINCE 1973, NEW YORK STATE HAS SPENT BILLIONS LOCKING 


UP NONVIOLENT DRUG OFFENDERS FOR LONGER JAIL TERMS 


THAN ROBBERS AND RAPISTS GET. ISN’T IT TIME TO END 


THESE UNJUST AND INEFFECTIVE LAWS? 


BY TERRY TANG 


PAULA ALTAGRACIA, A FORTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD | before the War on Drugs became a na- 


single mother from the Dominican Republic, was 
holding down two jobs, folding clothes at a laun- 


police arrested her one night in September 1997. She 


doing her nails when New York police officers en- 


dromat and cutting nails at a beauty salon, when | 


was ina friend’s apartment in Washington Heights | 


| tional obsession, New York enacted 


some of the toughest drug laws in the | 


country. Congress approved mandatory 
minimum sentences for an array of 
drug offenses in 1986, with the result 
| that people caught selling five grams of 
crack or 500 grams of powder cocaine 
were put away for at least five years, or 
ten for those convicted of selling fifty 
grams of crack or five kilos of powder. 


Yet those sentences were soft compared 
to the drug laws championed by Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller in 1973, which re- 
main largely unchanged nearly thirty 
years later. 

In New York today, a first-time of- 
fender convicted of selling two ounces 
or simply possessing four ounces of a 
narcotic gets a minimum of fifteen 
years to life, Second-time offenders 
face mandatory minimums of four and 


tered the building after receiving com- 
plaints about drug activity there. Officers 
later said they saw her drop a wrapped 


package containing cocaine into a trash 
can on the second-floor landing. Alta- 
gracia says that when the police ar- 
rived, she saw two or three men run 
down the hallway, and one of them 
threw the package in the trash. She said 
she leaned over the can and reached in 
to see what it was. As it turned out, the 
package contained an eighteen-ounce 
cocaine mixture. 

Altagracia had no prior contact with 
the criminal-justice system. Psychiatric 
examinations found her to be a docile, 
religious woman who suffered from 
depression and possible hallucinations. 
The prosecutors didn’t claim that Alta- 
gracia was selling drugs or had any con- 
nection with drug activity other than 
the incident in the hallway. She repeat- 
edly refused a plea-bargain sentence of 
three years to life, insisting that she was 
innocent. But a jury found her guilty of 
Act felony drug possession, and under 
New York’s drug laws she faced a 
mandatory minimum sentence of fif- 
teen years to life. 


In an almost unheard- 
of action this July, the tri- 
al judge in Manhattan, 
James Yates, refused to 
impose the mandatory 
minimum, on grounds 
that it would be “cruel and 
unusual” if applied in this 
case. Yates concluded that 
Altagracia “was unlikely 
to have held the drugs, if 
at all, for more than an in- 
cidental and temporary 
possession.” Still, he gave 
six to life to a woman 
whom he considered an 
“accidental” offender. Al- 
tagracia should consider 
herself lucky. In the past 
ten years alone, more than 
100,000 New Yorkers have 
been sent to prison for 
drug offenses, many for 
long terms that defy any 
sense of justice. 

In 1973, nearly ten years 
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a half to nine years for selling or pos- 
sessing with intent to sell any trace 
amount of cocaine, heroin or other hard 
drugs. Thousands of low-level drug of- 
fenders, many caught selling ten-dollar 
vials of crack - about one-seventh the 
weight of a packet of Equal - are locked 
up longer than felons convicted of as- 
sault and other violent crimes. 

The laws enacted in 1973 haven't re- 
duced the availability of drugs, but they 
have caused the state to spend billions 
of dollars processing and incarcerating 
drug offenders. After witnessing 
decades of this kind of failure, several 
stalwart Republican leaders from the 
1970s have come out vigorously against 
the very laws they helped push 
through. “The lesson we learned was 
that harsh penalties did not deter drug 
sales or addiction, but they filled the 
prisons with nonviolent offenders who 
need treatment,” says John 
Dunne, a former assistant at- 
torney general in the Bush ad- 
ministration and a co-sponsor 
of the Rockefeller drug laws 
when he was a member of the 
state Senate in the 1970s. 

The coalition of communi- 
ty leaders for drug-law reform 
led by Dunne includes H. 
Douglas Barclay, the Senate 
sponsor of the Rockefeller leg- 
islation; Warren Anderson, 
the Republican Senate majori- 
ty leader when those laws 
were enacted; and other Re- 
publicans, like Richard Bart- 
lett, who previously chaired 
the commission to revise the 
state’s penal laws. These men 
are hardly bleeding hearts, but 
they and many criminal-jus- 
tice experts are convinced that 
the mandatory sentences 
don’t work, 

New York’s harsh drug laws 
were passed at a time when 
public fears about drugs were 
rising, particularly in the sub- 
urbs. The existing laws were 
thought to be too lax, a state- 
run program to rehabilitate 
addicts had largely failed, and 


most treatment techniques 


his political problems. The fact that a 
scheme of one-size-fits-all punishment 
was utterly unproven as a method to 
deter drug-related crime did not stop 
Rockefeller. In fact, embracing the dra- 
matic, big-ticket solution was a hall- 
mark of his governing style. He lob- 
bied hard for his proposal, despite 
reservations among even members of 
his own party, calling the measures “so 
strong, so effective, so fully enforced 
that the hard-drug pusher will no 
longer risk his own life and freedom by 
jeopardizing the lives of others.” He 
batted aside the opposition as being 
weak-minded, and in the end there 
were no alternative plans on the table 
to defeat the Rockefeller proposal. 
Looking back, Douglas Barclay says, 
“The public wanted to solve the drug 
problem, and you didn’t want to be 
criticized for not trying or not being 


. 4S E 
DONNA CHARLES (WITH HER CHILDREN 
IN 1990) IS SERVING SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


jobs, desperate for money to rent an 
apartment so that she could be reunit- 
ed with her two small kids, who had 
been farmed out to relatives. An ac- 
quaintance’s boyfriend offered her 
$1,500 to carry a package of cocaine 
from New York to Memphis, and she 
was arrested on her way to catch a 
plane at La Guardia Airport. 

The man who made the deal fled the 
jurisdiction. The prosecutors offered 
Charles a plea bargain of three years to 
life, a pretty good indication they 
knew she was a mule and not a 


go to trial, was found guilty and 
was sentenced to seventeen years, 
two years more than the mini- 
mum. Her kids spent their child- 
hoods without their mother. The 
only unusual twist in this story is 
that the judge who sentenced Don- 
na Charles, Ann Dufficy, 
has become an ardent ad- 
vocate for her petition 
for clemency. 

“Donna is a remark- 
able person,” says Duffi- 
cy, who has retired from 
the bench. “She’s been reha- 
bilitated, she’s not a danger to 
society. But the law gives 
judges no discretion.” In her 
letter to Gov. George Pataki 
requesting mercy on Charles’ 
behalf, Dufficy wrote that 
“no person could be more de- 
serving of executive clemen- 
cy than Donna Charles.” Pa- 
taki denied Charles’ petition 
in 1998, and she had to wait 
until this year to reapply. 

Charles is not alone in hav- 
ing her life and her children’s 
lives nearly destroyed by a dra- 
conian sentence. Nearly every 
Christmastime, New York 
governors have made a practice 
of showing mercy to a few hap- 
less souls, usually first-time of- 
fenders, who got slammed 
with a mandatory minimum 
that was absurdly out of pro- 
portion to their crime. But that 
still leaves thousands of others 
imprisoned by a system rife 
with injustice. 


were still in their infancy. 
Rockefeller, who had been widely at- 
tacked by conservatives for his social 
liberalism and his spending on urban 
programs, was eager to move to the 
right to bolster his credentials with the 
national Republican Party- 

The polls were telling him that mid- 
dle-class suburban voters wanted 
something done about the drug prob- 
lem. Getting tough on sentences 
seemed a perfect quick fix for both of 


Terry TANG is a member of the “New 
York Times” editorial board. 


tough enough. It seemed like a logical 
thing to do at the time, because some 
people thought that the judges were 
coddling drug dealers. But I don’t think 
anybody thought we’d send so many 
people to prison.” 


DONNA CHARLES IS JUST ONE STA~- 
tistic among the 22,149 drug offenders 
now locked up in New York prisons. 
She has been inside since 1987, serving 
a seventeen-year sentence for her first 
and only run-in with the law. In 1986, 
she was a single mother working two 


The Rockefeller laws do not allow a 
judge to consider a person’s role in the 
crime, his past history or potential for 
rehabilitation. Like federal drug laws, 
they turn on the weight of the drugs 
found at the time of arrest. No distinc- 


any additives in the mixture. The crazy 
result is that a street dealer who is sell- 
ing cocaine that has been cut ten times 
| is punished as heavily as the big dealers 
| who import the pure stuff. 

Of course, most major dealers are 
| smart enough to use other people as 


Cc 
TOUGH ENOUGH. IT SEEMED 


tion is made between the pute drug and 


| couriers. Even when the big fish are 
| caught, it’s likely they will be able to 
get a plea bargain from prosecutors by 
implicating colleagues, while lower- 
level, less-culpable defendants rarely 
have useful information to share, or 
they make the mistake of going to tri- 
al, like Donna Charles and Paula Al- 
tagracia. Instead of having any real 
impact on drug trafficking, the laws 
have resulted mostly in the prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment of people who 


“THE PUBLIC WANTED TO 


drug kingpin. She chose insteadto SOLVE THE DRUG PROB LEM,” 
SAYS H. DOUGLAS BARCLAY, 


REPUBLICAN SPONSOR 


OF THE LAWS IN THE NEW 


YORK SENATE, “AND YOU 
DIDN’T WANT TO BE 
RITICIZED FOR NOT BEING 


LIKE THE LOGICAL 


THING TO DO AT THE TIME.’ 


are the easiest to catch — mules and 
street-level user-sellers. Most studies, 
according to John Dilulio Jr., a crimi- 
nal-justice expert and professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, show 
that when a low-level offender is in- 
carcerated, another person simply 
takes his place. 

This pattern of enforcement against 
street-level operators has created stag- 
gering racial disparities in imprison- 
ment. The reason is no mystery. Drug 
transactions in minority neighbor- 
hoods are apt to happen on the street, 
making small-time dealers easy targets 
for arrest. Middle-class people are less 
likely to work as mules, and drugs in af- 
fluent, whiter parts of town are more 
often sold in private establishments 
and homes, which are also a lot tougher 
for undercover cops to penetrate. Data 
from the Correctional Association of 
New York, a criminal-justice advocacy 
group, show that nearly ninety-five 
percent of the drug offenders in New 
York prisons are black or Latino, 
though blacks and Latinos make up less 
than a third combined of the state’s 
population, and federal surveys indi- 
cate that more than seventy percent of 
illegal-drug users are white. “This re- 
sult may not have been intended,” says 
Robert Gangi, executive director of the 
association. “But the laws have clearly 
resulted in institutionalized racism.” 


FROM THE BEGINNING, THE ROCKE- 
feller proposal was criticized by the 
Democrats as wasteful and inhumane. 
Civil-liberties groups, court administra 
tors and even district attorneys opposed 
mandatory minimums because they 
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took discretion away from judges. But 
none of the critics fully anticipated how 


these laws would alter every aspect of | 


New York’s criminal-justice system. 

Rising numbers of drug arrests have 
overwhelmed the courts, which have 
not expanded sufficiently to meet the 
burden. In 1980, there were 27,407 drug 
arrests in New York. By 1999, the num- 
ber had risen to 145,694. The state’s to- 
tal prison population has soared from 
12,500 in 1973 to more than 71,400 this 
year. The drug-inmate population in 
1980 was less than 2,000; now it is more 
than 22,000. In the past twenty years, 
the state has spent nearly $4 billion 
building new prison cells, in large part 
to hold drug offenders. 

The annual cost of incarcerating an 
inmate is about $32,000. The state now 
spends roughly $650 million a year to 
house drug inmates alone. These ex- 
traordinary costs might be justified if 
there were evidence that they enhance 
public safety. But in fact the great ma- 
jority of drug offenders ~ nearly eighty 
percent of those sent to prison in re- 
cent years ~ have never been convicted 
of a violent felony. About sixty per- 
cent of them were convicted of the 
lowest levels of felonies - Class C, D 
or E - which involve minute amounts 
of drugs. About a third have no prior 
felony records, 

Drug offenders now make up nearly 
half of all felons sent to prison, com- 
pared to just eleven percent in 1980. Vi- 
olent felons, on the other hand, have 
declined from fifty-seven percent of 
total new commitments to prison in 
1980 to a mere twenty-eight percent in 
1998. The drug laws have perversely 


TEENS AND 
GUN CONTROL 


A NEW POLL SHOWS A DRAMATIC 
difference between teens and their 
parents on regulating guns: Ninety- 
six percent of high school students fa- 
vor the registration of new handguns, 
and ninety percent support the licens- 
ing of handgun buyers, according to 
Hamilton College researchers. Adults 
are still strong supporters of increased 
gun control, but not as overwhelm- 


ingly. A recent ABC News/Washing- | 


ton Post poll found that seventy-five 
percent of adults back gun registration 
and eighty-three percent advocate li- 
censing. “Young people have been 
dramatically affected by gun violence, 
by school shootings and kids being ar- 
rested for bringing guns to school,” 
says Joseph Sudbay of Handgun Con- 
trol, in Washington, D.C, “They feel 
the threat more directly. They expect 
that adults would do the work to pro- 
tect them, and they don’t understand 
why it hasn’t been addressed.” 


turned state prisons that used to house 
primarily violent criminals into ex- 
pensive warehouses for nonviolent 
drug addicts. ; 
Barclay, like his fellow reformers, 


the guts to challenge the status quo, for 
fear they will be considered soft on 


| crime, Senate candidate Rick Lazio is 


believes fiscal prudence, if not com- | 
| date, Hillary Clinton, is less fearful but 


passion for inmate addicts, might mo- 
tivate politicians to replace mandato- 
ry minimums with more treatment. 
The state corrections department esti- 


REPUBLICANS NOW DISAGREE WITH 
EX-NEW YORK GOV. ROCKEFELLER. 


mates that at least two-thirds of in- 
mates have substance-abuse prob- 
lems. Other groups, like the National 
Center on Addiction and Substance 
Abuse at Columbia University, give 
estimates closer to eighty percent. A 
1997 RAND study found that drug 
treatment for this population is ten to 
fifteen times more effective in reduc- 
ing serious crime than mandatory 
minimum sentences. 

The savings of drug reform would be 
substantial, since a year of residential 
drug treatment costs about $18,000 and 
outpatient treatment only $5,000, or 
only a sixth of the cost of incarceration. 
Unfortunately, Rockefeller’s purely 
punitive approach halted experimenta- 
tion with treatment-based alternatives 
for two decades. Even now, the New 
York system offers very few options 


that give some low-level defendants the | 


opportunity to go through treatment in 
lieu of prison. 


ON EVERY LEVEL — COST, CRIME- 
fighting effectiveness and impact on 
minority communities - the Rocke- 
feller drug laws have been disastrous. 
Yet few politicians in New York have 


so apprehensive that his campaign staff 
refuses to make any comment about 
the subject. The other Senate candi- 


is willing only to say through her 
spokeswoman that she supports “mov- 
ing in the direction of giving judges 
more discretion.” 

Early in his tenure, Gov. 
Pataki questioned the useful- 
ness of the extraordinarily 
long sentences, but he has of- 
fered no meaningful change 
to the laws. The state Legisla- 
ture, a sleepy enclave that is 
completely captive to the se- 
cretive machinations of two 
men - the Democratic As- 
sembly Speaker, Sheldon Sil- 
ver, and Republican Senate 
Majority Leader Joseph 
Bruno ~ has done nothing. 

Last year, Bruno surprised 
everyone when he said he be- 
lieved there was a.need to re- 
vise the drug laws. But he of- 
fered no new legislation. 
Democrats, who have histor- 
ically been opposed to the 
Rockefeller laws, should have 
cheered and pressed Bruno to 
make a deal. Instead, Silver 
declined to touch the subject, 
afraid that merely discussing 
reform would leave them vul- 
nerable to thirty-second at- | 
tack ads by the Republicans 
— inthis year’s elections. 

Pete Grannis, an outspoken Assem- 
bly Democrat, is appalled by the inac- 
tion. The only thing standing in the 
way of reform is “political cowardice,” 
he says. “It’s nothing more complicat- 
ed than that. The issue makes people in | 
a few marginal seats uncomfortable be- 


LAST YEAR, NEW YORK’S 
REPUBLICAN SENATE 


MAJORITY LEADER, JOSEPH 


BRUNO, SAID THE LAWS 


SHOULD BE RE-EXAMINED. 


BUT DEMOCRATS WERE 
AFRAID IF THEY PRESSED 
FOR ALTERNATIVES, LIKE 


TREATMENT, THEY WOULD 
BE VULNERABLE TO ATTACK 


ADS IN THIS ELECTION. 


cause they might have to defend any | 
change to the laws.” Jeffrion Aubry, 
chairman of the Assembly corrections 
committee and sponsor of a bill to end 
mandatory minimums, thinks voter 
awareness of the harm of the drug laws | 


| because of their parents’ imprisonment. 


will eventually force nervous legisla- 
tors to act. But even with public sup- 
port, he says, “Somebody’s got to suck 
it up and do something.” 

Albany politicians are also afraid 
opposition from district attorneys 
who like having the hammer of ma 
datory minimums to coerce gui 
pleas and cooperation from defe 
dants. Yet even Gen. Barry McCaf- 
frey, the director of the White House’s 
drug-control-policy office, has loudly 
criticized the Rockefeller drug laws. 
“We cannot arrest our way out of the 
problem of chronic drug abuse and 
drug-driven crime,” he said in a speech 
in Albany last year,-He’s been trying 
to persuade politicians around the 
country that treatment is a better so 
tion to addiction-driven crime because 
long sentences may actually breed 
more criminality. “Our prisons have 
become akin to graduate schools of 
crime,” he said, pointing out that 
sending drug abusers away gives them 
idle years to learn even more danger- 
ous behavior. 

Drug treatment, by contrast, has been 
shown in numerous projects around the 
country to cut recidivism rates signifi- 
cantly and lower the incidence of con- 
tinued substance abuse. Successful 
treatment could also help reduce wel- 
fare and health-care costs among drug 
abusers, and could even reduce the 
number of children placed in foster care 


of 


ue 


An independent commission crea 
ed by Judith Kaye, the chief judge 
New York, to review the impact of t 
drug laws on the court system this 
summer recommended expanded use 
of treatment alternatives to incarcera- 
tion for low-level drug offenders. That 
proposal, if carried out statewide, 
might begin to cut relapses among ad- 
dict offenders who regularly cycle 
through the courts and prisons. But the 
commission failed utterly to come 
to grips with the need to repeal the 
mandatory minimum’ that are 
driving the whole system. 

The deepened racial divide and 
the extraordinary human suffer- 
ing created by laws that ignore 
principles of proportionality can’t 
fully be measured. But in the past 
couple of years, even conserva- 
tives have started to acknowledge 
this social and moral calamity. 
But actually repealing the laws 
will require common sense and 
backbone on the part of New 
York’s timid political leaders. 
_ “When something doesn’t work, 
you've got to start thinking about an- 
other way,” says Barclay. It’s ironic 
that as today’s politicians drag their 
feet, the earliest supporters of these 
laws are leading the charge to stop the 
unconscionable waste. 
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Today is a big day for Carl and Blanche. They’ve searched the Net for weeks looking for a great deal on 
airline tickets to see their grandson graduate in Florida. But they’ve been afraid to click “BUY” — until today. 
They just got a Capital One" Cyberize!” card and made their first worry-free Internet purchase this morning. With 
many empowering online features like $0 Fraud Liability, they’ll never pay a penny for unauthorized e-charges. 


Now, deciding when to return home is their biggest worry. Get your Cyberize! card today at www.capitalone.com. 
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“We did it this morning and we 


both thought it was great.” 
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a composite of bad-boy bands like Led 


Zeppelin, the Allman Brothers Band, 
the Eagles and Lynyrd Skynyrd. Along 
the way, William strikes a nerve with 
Stillwater guitarist Russell Hammond 
(Billy Crudup), the self-proclaimed 
“golden god” who blurs the line 
William tries to draw between fandom 
and his vocation. William also lives out 
many a teen boy’s fantasy: A trio of 
groupies deflowers him, Then he falls 
in love, hard, with Penny Lane (Kate 


Hudson), the groupie queen who is 
hopelessly devoted to Russell even 
when he cashes her in for fifty bucks 
and a case of beer in a poker game. 
How does an inexperienced actor pre- 
pare for a role like that? “I was so green 
and exposed to everything so quickly,” 
says Fugit, now a year older, with his 
voice two octaves lower and his frame 
three inches taller than his screen per- 
sona. “It was like an express lane to the 
front line.” So Fugit did what any raw 
rookie would do in that situation: He en- 
rolled in the school of Cameron Crowe. 


Or JANUARY IST, 1973, FIFTEEN- 
year-old Cameron Crowe, a preco- 


cious student from University High 
School in San Diego, fulfilled a dream: 
He interviewed Poco for the magazine 
you now hold in your hands. Poco 
were led by Richie Furay - best known 
as a member of Buffalo Springfield, 
with Neil Young and Stephen Stills. 
Crowe, decades away from directing 
Tom Cruise in a film that grossed 
north of $160 million, was best known 
— among his pals, at least — for hustling 
ROLLING STONE into paying him $350 
for his first story. After a few more 
pieces, ROLLING STONE editor and 
publisher Jann Wenner wrote Crowe a 
letter of encouragement: “Who knows, 


ANTHONY Bozza was an old man 
of twenty-five when he profiled 
Bo Diddley for RS 738/739. 


you may turn out to be the youngest 
ROLLING STONE man ever....” 

The words were prophetic. Crowe, 
who lied about his age to nab his first as- 
signment, remains the youngest corre- 
spondent the magazine has had since its 
1967 debut. In his years as a rock jour- 
nalist, Crowe interviewed Led Zep- 
pelin, the Allman Brothers, Yes, the 
Who, David Bowie, Elton John, Peter 
Frampton, Lynyrd Skynyrd and most 
of the players in what is now considered 


RS ON FILM, FROM LEFT: EION BAILEY (JANN WENNER), RAINN WILSON (DAVID 
FELTON), TERRY CHEN (BEN FONG-TORRES), FONG-TORRES, CROWE AND FUGIT 


the classic-rock canon - and all before 
his twenty-second birthday. It’s no acci- 
dent that Almost Famous is filled with 
songs by those musicians. For Crowe, 
it’s the soundtrack of his early life. 


AMERON CROWE IS A PACK RAT. 

He and his wife of fourteen years, 
Heart’s Nancy Wilson, have a house in 
the woods of Seattle, and they are mov- 
ing from their Los Angeles apartment to 
the L.A. home they have recently 
bought to share with their seven- 
month-old twin sons, 
William and Curtis, and three 
dogs. For the past fifteen 
years, they have lived in their 
narrow, dark. and cool three- 
floor condo when in L.A., but 
the real tenants here are inan- 
imate: Their records line an 
entire room, floor to ceiling, 
and the living room and second-floor of- 
fice (don’t even ask about the garage) are 
crammed with Crowe’s endless boxes of 
transcripts, photos, films, scripts, boot- 
legged concert tapes and seemingly ev- 
ery piece of paper he has ever written on. 
Crowe’s hands are the first thing we see 
in Almost Famous — fittingly, he scrawls 
the opening credits on a legal pad. 

A giant box at his feet is piled with the 
mix tapes Crowe has made every month 
since 1978 — an effective snapshot of his 
day-to-day life. “It’s fun to see what you 
were listening to in August ’95,” he says. 
“There were songs that kept coming up 


that reminded me to do this movie.” 

Crowe darts about the house pulling 
pictures from the wall (one of his wife as 
a stewardess from a cut version of the fi- 
nal scene of Say Anything .. .) and mem- 
orabilia from drawers (a framed John 
Lennon letter to Francis Ford Coppola, 
rare Heart artwork), all the while an- 
swering - and often redirecting, as only 
one used to the other side of the micro- 
phone could — questions about himself. 
At one point, he admits his discomfort at 
“proclaiming the glory of me,” 
and proceeds to interview his 
interviewer for half an hour. 
Despite his credentials as an A- 
list Hollywood filmmaker, 
Crowe still exudes the enthusi- 
asm of a teen. He is also 
dressed like one: baggy green 
cargo shorts, a long, black T- 
shirt and some brand of ex- 
treme jogging shoe. His brown 
eyes twinkle with a sensitivity 
that has undoubtedly earned 
him the elusive trust of the sus- 
picious. He speaks thoughtful- 
ly, taking pains to be clear and 
clearly relishing the interplay 
of conversation. 

Crowe heads down a hall to 
the record room. In it isa round, 
red table, Bob Dylan once sat 
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songs collected on the 1985 com- 
= pilation Biograph, for which 
Crowe was tapped to write the liner 
notes - a rare second chance with the 
poet of a generation. “I had tried to in- 
terview him in ’78,” Crowe recalls, “and 
tanked. He was sitting on a bed in a re- 
hearsal studio when he was doing Street 
Legal, and he had records spread out in 
front of him. He had just bought the Sex 
Pistols album - and I fucking didn’t ask 
him about it! Anyway, in ’85, the record 
company tells me he'll do an interview 
for the liner notes, and that he’s coming 
into town and will come to my house.” 


After a whirlwind cleanup, Crowe and 
Wilson were ready — sort of. “So the 
buzzer rings, and he says, ‘It’s Bob.’ I go 
out to the gate, and he’s iconic, sitting- 
standing on his motorcycle, with his hair 
looking like early Bob. And one of the 
yuppie women who lived here at the 
time is standing at her mailbox, frozen, 
just staring at him. He’s completely 
Highway 61 Revisited - right there!” Wil- 
son was too freaked to come downstairs 
to meet Dylan, but the interview was 
stellar. “The whole thing was me pitch- 
ing him song titles, and it went well be- 
cause I didn’t get personal,” Crowe says 


here with him to discuss the | 


with another of his endearing, frequent 
grins. “Except for this: I say, “What were 
the Sixties like to you?’ He just says, 
‘The Sixties were like a flying saucer. 
You know, everybody talks about it, but 
nobody saw it.’” 

Not so for the Seventies; Crowe ab- 
sorbed the sights and sounds of that 
decade with the fervor of a documen- 
tarian. Right now, the Dylan table is 
covered with the photos, notes and dis- 
carded script pages that, over time - 
over a long time - became the film that 
is Almost Famous. “Everything was hard 
on this movie,” Crowe says, bent over 
collected print ads from the Seventies. 
“Tt was by far the hardest thing I’ve 
done. I tortured all of my friends, just 
calling all the time and ngoaning about 
it. They all said, in gentle and not-so- 
gentle ways, that this one was hard be- 
cause it is about me.” Crowe is a fan of 
the personal album: the early, often 
awkward effort in which an artist is un- 
intentionally revealed, the album with- 
out pretext. “Almost Famous is my most 
personal album,” he says. “I did want it 
to come off like a piece of music.” 

His wife agrees. “There was a lot of 
procrastination on Cameron's part be- 
cause of the personal nature of Almost 
Famous,” Wilson says with a chuckle. 
“There was a lot of deep, dark doubt 
about even doing it. I don’t mind being 
a cheerleader, but I did reach my limit 
quite a few times. I do my own writing, 
so | understand, but I was pushed to the 
point of anger with the insecurity of it. 
Just when I'd have him all pumped up, 
the next morning it would start over 
again. His mother and I were a support 
group ~ with no paycheck. But I knew 
all along it was worth it.” 

As in the film, Crowe’s mother, Al- 
ice - a college teacher, now retired ~ did 
not allow tock & roll to be played in 
their home. “The thing about my mom 
is that she thought she was cool,” 
Crowe says affectionately, taking a seat 


WRITING about rock in the Seventies, Crowe 
‘had to defend being a fan. Fandom had and 


has a bad connotation in journalism.” 


on his living-room couch. “She wasn’t 
going to buy this tripe from rock bands 
trying to pull a fast one on her. She got 
so pissed off when Simon and Gar- 
funkel sang ‘Mrs. Robinson’ on The 
Smothers Brothers Show that she wrote a 
letter to the head of NBC calling it a 
glib, exploitative disgrace. Rock was 
smuggling in shit disguised as candy.” 

Crowe’s older sister, Cindy, smug- 
gled in records, hiding them under her 
bed; she passed them on to Cameron 
when she left home for college. “Those 
are all my albums in that scene where 
the kid is looking through [Cont. on 68] 
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HER ROLE AS A GROUPIE MAKES A STAR OF Goldie Hawn’s DAUGHTER 


Now-Famous Kate Hudson 


KATE HUDSON DID THE UNTHINK- 
able when she got her first big break - 
she flaked. She was eleven; the venue, 
the Santa Monica Playhouse. “I got 
too scared. I couldn’t do it,” she says 
woefully. “I put on a better perform- 
ance in my bedroom faking.a headache 
than I would have onstage: ‘Mother, 
I’m feverish, I mustn’t go on.’” 

Somehow Hudson evaded the black- 
list in the preteen acting community. 
The now twenty-one-year-old grew up 
in L.A. and ona ranch in Colorado, and 
is the daughter of Goldie Hawn and 
former Seventies TV comedian Bill 
Hudson, Her parents divorced when 
she was just eighteen months old, and 
she calls Kurt Russell, her mother’s 
companion of eighteen years, “Pa.” 
“Kurt raised my brothers and me,” she 
says. “He came into the picture when I 
was three, My real dad was in and out, 
but now we've reconciled and started to 
have a really nice relationship.” Russell 
and Hawn made a home for Kate and 
her brothers, Oliver, 24, and Boston, 20, 
as well as their own son, Wyatt, 14. 

Hudson truly felt the acting call in 
1995 after attending the Williamstown 
Theater Festival in Massachusetts. “I 
was an apprentice,” she says. “I built 
sets, and they’d put on productions in 
the middle of a field. It was this big hip- 
pie theater; it was so incredible.” 

She returned to L.A. eager to audi- 
tion and, like so many idealists before 
her, fell smack into the uncaring arms 
of The Man. “I would think, ‘Why 
am I doing this?’ ” she says. “I could 
have just gone in, turned around a few 
times, let them hear my voice aind 
walked out. It wasn’t acting.” 

Nonetheless, when she was accepted 
at the Tisch School at NYU, she plead- 
ed with her parents to let her defer for a 
year while she looked for a film. “It 
took five months of begging,” she says 
with a laugh. “But I was determined. I 
didn’t want to go to school, and I didn’t 
want to get cut off, so I found work.” 

She started on the indie circuit (200 
Cigarettes, Desert Blue) and will be seen 
to smashing effect as Richard Gere’s 
lesbian daughter in director Robert Alt- 
man’s Dr. T and the Women, but when 
she heard that Cameron Crowe was 
making a film, all other projects hit the 
back burner. “She got Penny because of 
her loyalty,” Crowe says. “She hung in 
and had turned down leads in other 
movies just to play the [Cont. on 68] 
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HUDSON AND MOM HAWN 


[Hudson, Cont. from 67] part of the sister 
in our movie. Everyone told her she was 
crazy and told us that we were going to 
lose her. Then she’d call and say, ‘Don’t 
listen to them, you'll never lose me.’” 

“I just wanted to make Cameron 
happy,” Hudson says. “I would have 
done one line. He’s the kind of man you 
meet and are instantly inspired by. 
When I first met him, I just spilled ev- 
erything, I felt so connected to him that 
I was the most honest I’ve ever been, 
and I think vice versa. It was amazing.” 

Unlike her co-star Patrick Fugit, 
Hudson didn’t need any rock schooling 
before shooting began. “My pa is a huge 
classic rock fan,” she says. “Early ZZ 
Top, Hendrix, the Stones, the Beatles, 
Zeppelin, Steely Dan - they were big in 
my house.” Russell was into rock while 
Hawn, now fifty-four, was more the 
rocker. “My mom lived a more hippie 
lifestyle,” Hudson says, “while my dad 
was playing baseball.” 

Hudson has eclipsed both - she is, af- 
ter all, friends with the Stones. “When 
I was seventeen, I did a photo shoot 
with my now-friend Jessie Wood, so I 
met Ronnie and Keith,” she beams. 
“That was huge for me! Tattoo You was 
my first crush album.” Now she calls 
Ronnie “a friend” and Keith “the coolest 
guy,” ahd she attended the Bridges to 
Babylon sessions. “My mom came 
down because she’d hung with them a 
little back in the day,” she says. 

On Hudson’s left hand glitters a 
mammoth square engagement ring 
from her boyfriend, the Black Crowes’ 
lead singer Chris Robinson, 33. “I get so 
nervous about people seeing it,” she 
says, looking down and blushing slight- 
ly, “only because I’m not getting mar- 
ried any time soon. It’s not about that. 
Chris just really wanted to give me 
something that said, ‘I want to spend the 
rest of our lives together,’ ” fo) 


[Crowe, Cont. from 64] them in his room,” 
Crowe says proudly. “I shot that scene so 
many times with the albums in different 
orders, but Pet Sounds was always first. 
That album is the sweetest sad thing I’ve 
ever heard. This movie is sad and sweet, 
too. I could never aspire to make a movie 
as profound and deep as Pet Sounds, but I 
can make a movie about what it’s like to 
be a fan of Pet Sounds.” 

Crowe's father, James, who 
died in 1989, doesn’t figure in 
Almost Famous. “It’s just more 
powerful and truthful not to 
have my dad in the film as just 
a sidekick to my mom,” says 
Crowe, who promises to write 
about his father someday to 
honor his support in an anti-rock house. 
Alice Crowe was and is a formidable 
presence who instilled her love of 
knowledge in Cameron at an early age. 
She saw an intellectual kindred spirit 
and encouraged it with literature and 
foreign films. “His mother had an im- 
portant impact on him,” Billy Crudup 
says about the character and Cameron 
himself. “Despite the fact that he uses it 
to seek out rock & roll, he has the mind 
of an academic, which is to break down 
a mass into particles to understand the 
whole thing.” 


to a meeting, under the condition that I 
not tell Mom,” he says. “There were 
these great-looking movement women 
in tank tops smoking weed.” Crowe 
asked if he could submit record reviews, 
and he struck gold: “They were like, ‘No. 
Music is a corporate tool... Well, we do 
need the advertising from the record 
companies.’ Then they tell me about this 


guy who did reviews and still sends them 
in. And it’s Lester Bangs. They show me 
this file, so thick that they hadn’t even 
been read or printed. First-draft shit, 
written on the back of bios. What I 
would give to have that stuff now.” 
Crowe sent clips to Bangs, who had 
worked at ROLLING STONE fora while 
before joining the staff of Creem maga- 
zine, led by another former ROLLING 
STONE editor, Dave Marsh. Bangs, 
played in Almost Famous by Philip Sey- 
mour Hoffman, became Crowe’s Yoda, 
guiding him through the rock & roll 


circus over the years. “I first met Lester 
when he came to San Diego - and ev- 
erything happened as in the movie,” 
Crowe says. “He would always warn 
me about keeping the rock stars happy. 
I'd tell him I had written about Rod 
Stewart, and he’d say something like, 
‘Great, Rod Stewart ... fat, sassy, rich, 
sitting in a nice, big hotel room. Am I 


“THE CHEMISTRY of my family got 
f----d up, and I hope my movie helps my 
mother and sister communicate.” 


right?’ ‘Yeah,’ I’d say. ‘And do you 
know what your purpose was coming 
into that room? To keep him in that 
rich, fucked-up hotel room.’ ” 

Bangs, who died in 1982 of an acciden- 
tal OD of Darvon and Valium, had a 
clear-eyed, merciless attitude about the 
forces - money and fame ~ that corrupt 
music, but Crowe needed to capture 
what people didn’t always see. “Lester 
had a strain of compassion that he be- 
grudgingly indulged,” Crowe says. 
“What a hero! A sentimental guy that 
would puke if you called him sentimen- 
tal. The one thing he said to me 


Alice hoped that Cameron would be- 
come a lawyer. He thought he would, 
too, until he saw his first issue of Creem. 
“There was this head shop downtown in 
San Diego where they sold Zap Comix 
and rock magazines like they were 
porno,” Crowe says. “You had to be eigh- 
teen to look at them, but there was a guy 
who would let me. I thought it was the 
greatest thing. The guys that wrote for 
them tweaked the music — but respected 
it and lived this rock-filled lifestyle.” 

Crowe’s career path took a definite 
turn after his sister brought him to a 
meeting of the local underground paper, 
the San Diego Door. “She was going out 


with a guy on the staff and brought me _ 


that day in San Diego that’s not 
in the movie was this: ‘I can’t 
stand around talking all day. I 
have to go drive by the house of 
the girl that broke my heart.’ It 
wasn’t a violin moment; he just 
didn’t want to pass up the 
chance for some good roman- 
tic slop. Then he said, ‘T’ll see 
ya.... Hey, you hungry?’ ” 

If Almost Famous is Crowe's 
love letter to music (Frances 
McDormand responded, “I 
love your love letter,” by way of 
accepting her part as the boy re- 
porter’s mother) and to his 
biggest influences (he calls his 
mother and Lester Bangs his 
“Twin Towers”), it is also a 
film about families - the one 
you’re born with and the ones 


MOM ALICE, 1975. ABOVE: CROWE AT FIVE; WITH WIFE NANCY, 1983. 
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Uhelszki, an old friend, told Crowe 
that he didn’t make the movie for mu- 
sic, he made it to get his mother and sis- 
ter talking again. She was right. “My 
sister and I*had a falling-out after my 
dad died, in 1989, and didn’t talk for a 
long time,” Crowe says. “Just the other 
day, we had the best talk that we've had 
in a while because of this movie and the 


ON GROUPIES: “They broke the rules, 
got emotionally roughed up and came 
back for more - like any great idealist.” 


things it brought up.” (Near the end of 
the film, brother, sister and mother 
achieve a tentative peace over breakfast 
and, of course, music.) 

“After my dad died,” Crowe contin- 
ues, “the chemistry of my family got 
fucked up, and in my wildest dreams, I 
hope the movie helps my mom and sis- 
ter communicate. They talk through 
me now, but three and a half weeks ago 
our family got together.” He looks at a 
pile of records for a moment, then turns 
back. “The one fake scene in the movie 
- the reconciliation at the end - actual- 
ly happened in its own weird way,” he 
says. “My mother and sister did get to- 
gether, and it was amazing.” 


Scene from “Almost Famous” - morning 
on the Stillwater tour bus. Elton John’s 
“Tiny Dancer” plays on the stereo. A voice 
or two sing along. Then others . . . waking 
up, joining in. 

William: I have to go home. 

Penny: You are home. 


ee ALLMAN BROTHERS WERE 
the subject of Crowe's first major 
ROLLING STONE story. “So much of it 
became the movie,” he says. “It was the 
first time I left home for any length of 
time, and I was calling my mom from 
the road telling her I’d be gone just one 
more day.” (Crowe is still fond of call- 
ing friends “brother,” a term of endear- 
ment he picked up from the band.) At 
the time, getting access to the Allmans 
~especially for ROLLING STONE - was 
the holy grail. Duane Allman and 
Berry Oakley were dead, and the band 
had declared a press ban. “They also 
felt they had been wronged by 
ROLLING STONE,” Crowe recalls. 
“There was a story done by Grover 
Lewis, who had toured with them and 
gotten in deep. He wrote a riveting sto- 
ry, but he had them all getting high, and 
Duane came off like a cracker.” Crowe, 
on the advice of the band’s publicist, did 
an interview with guitarist Dickey 
Betts without addressing any of their 
recent hardship: “I interviewed him on 
the plight of the Indians. He had just 
married an Indian girl, and that’s all he 
wanted to talk about. And at the time he 


was going by ‘Richard, which was the 
only way I referred to him.” Betts was 
comfortable and soon started discussing 
the difficulty of carrying on without 
Duane. “I was like, ‘Holy shit!’ ” Crowe 
recalls, fidgeting a bit at the memory. “I 
immediately called Ben Fong-Torres.” 
Fong-Torres, a senior editor at 
ROLLING STONE from 1969 to 1981, 


and now editorial director at 
Myplay.com, had been impressed by 
the young Crowe. “I knew he was un- 
der twenty-one,” Fong-Torres recalls. 
“T thought he was eighteen or so. I don’t 
remember ever really tracking him, but 
Cameron tells me his sister told me his 
real age. We have slightly conflicting 
memories, but I’ll defer to his, because 
he has one. At age forty-three, he still 
looks young. Anyway, after we knew 
how old he was, we were proud of it. 
We added a footnote to his next story 
about it. We were feeling so old at 


on what really happened with the All- 
man Brothers: “Gregg was this towering, 
suspicious, incredibly vivid guy,” Crowe 
recalls. “I finally got him to talk tome be- 
cause I knew that he thought Jackson 
Browne was a great songwriter, and that 
Jackson thought Gregg did the best ver- 


sion of his song ‘These Days.’ So one | 


night in his room, I ask Gregg to play it.” 
Allman did, and kept play- 
ing songs ~ all of which Crowe 
has on tape. “All I could think 
was fandom . . . professional- 
ism... he’s got me,” Crowe 
says. “So I decide I’ve got to get 
the full story, and I ask him 
about Duane. And he tells me 
about Duane.” So much s0, in 
fact, that it nearly backfired on Crowe's 
last night on the tour: “After 
the show in San Francisco, 
Gregg called me up to his 
room and told me to bring all 
of the tapes, I did, except the 
one with him singing on it. 
He answered the door, look- 
ing like he was just in anoth- 
er place ~ ‘fucked up’ doesn’t 
do it justice. He looked like 
he had seen a vision.” 
Allman sat the young teen 
down in a chair, asked to see 


twenty-five, you see. 

“It’s a wonderful film, one of 
the truer representations of the 
passion for music,” says Fong- 
Torres of Almost Famous. “Cam- 
eron has shown an amazing skill 
for being totally human with his 
characters, and now he’s done it 
with his own. But it’s kind of iron- 
ic that although he was faithful - 
as much as he could be within 
Hollywood confines ~ to his situ- 
ation with ROLLING STONE, he 
chose to hide himself behind a 
different name and image while 
using the rest of us ina true-to-life 
capacity.” The two worked to- 
gether during the next five years. 
“T edited every story of his for his 
first year,” Fong-Torres recalls, “I 
know I had to be presented in one 
dimension to serve a function in 
the screenplay, but he didn’t in- 
clude the fact that I went on the 
road as much as he did. It seemed 
that all I did was get on the phone 
and yell at him. Also, in the situ- 
ation with the band [onscreen, Fong- 
Torres and other ROLLING STONE edi- 
tors threaten to kill William’s Stillwater 
story when guitarist Russell tells a fact 
checker that he’s been misrepresented], 
I, and ROLLING STONE as well, would 
not have abandoned the writer in favor 
of the band’s word. We would have 
confronted the artist with the tapes we 
see William recording all through the 
movie and gotten them to be honest.” 

Of course, there are some things edi- 
tors don’t find out until, in this case, 
twenty-seven years later. Here’s Crowe 
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| his ID, and did not like what he saw. 
“Gregg says, ‘Who are you? You're six- 
teen! How do we know you're not a cop? 
We could be arrested for having you out 
here with us. How dare you not tell us 
your age! You see that empty chair? My 
brother is sitting there right now, laugh- 
ing at you!’ I had never been more scared 
in my entire life.” Allman kept the box of 
interview tapes, and a broken Crowe 
handed Fong-Torres a draft written 
without them: “The piece was mostly a 
history of the band - Ben kept saying, 
‘Didn’t more happen?’ I couldn't tell him 


- it would have ruined me.” Among 
journalistic sins, turning over interview 
tapes to an interviewee ranks high. “The 
whole reason the band was giving me the 
story is that I was the kid,” says Crowe. 
“That moral dilemma never left me.” 

A few days later - luckily in time for 
revisions - Crowe’s longtime road part- 
ner, photographer Neal Preston, re- 
trieved the tapes. “Neal called to say the 
tapes were on their way,” Crowe recalls, 
“and that Gregg didn’t even remember 
why he had them. Last year, Neal pho- 
tographed Gregg, and Gregg asked him 
whatever happened to ‘that guy who 
was with you when we first met.’ Then 
he says, ‘We really put that kid through 
the wringer.’ It really got me, because I 
had just finished the movie about the 


) | LEFT: GROUPIE KATE HUDSON. 
| TOP: GUITARIST BILLY CRUDUP 
| (RIGHT) AND SINGER JASON LEE. 


kid who gets put through the wringer.” 
By mid-’73, Crowe was the hardest- 
working teenager in rock. A look into 
his planner from that year (he has it, of 
course), which is plastered with stickers 
from promo albums - Grand Funk and 
ZZ Top - reveals full days like these: 
Thursday, March 29th: Neil Young at 
Sports Arena; Yes arrive in Los Angeles, 
staying at Beverly Wilshire; Bee Gees in 


| Santa Monica; call Warner Bros., re: Alice 


Cooper; call Asylum, re: Jackson Browne; 
Shakespeare test - “Merchant of Venice.” 
Friday, June st: History final 8 A.M.; 
Biology final 12-2; Gregg Allman solo al- 
bum released; Led Zeppelin in L.A. 
Friday, July 13th [Crowe's birthday ]: with 
Led Zeppelin in Detroit; Allman Brothers 


| story due at “Circular”; leave for San Diego. 


Crowe never went to college, but he 
did think about it. Or, rather, his mom 
did. “My mom worked at City College 
in San Diego, and during this time she 
enrolled me in biology, history and 
journalism, to get me interested in the 
college experience,” he says wryly. “My 
journalism teacher came to me one day 
and told me I had to show up to class 
more often. And then he said, ‘By the 
way, can you get me published in 
RoLtinG Stone?’ I went home and 
told my mom that if the journalism 
teacher is hitting me up to get pub- 
lished in RoLLING STONE, that’s what 
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I should be doing - ROLLING STONE is 
my college. So that guy got me out of 
school. Thanks to him.” 

It was Crowe’s enthusiasm for his 
subjects and his natural ability to be 
sympathetic that got him on the road, 
and his rock-solid upbringing that kept 
him from losing control out there, “I re- 
member that | really trusted Cam- 
eron,” Stevie Nicks recalls. “I really 
loved the way he wrote, and I trusted 
that he would write down the right 
thing and not take it anywhere else. We 
didn’t bring just anyone around like 
that. As a performer, you want to re- 
main mysterious ~ there is a lot of crap 
that is not for the audience to know. 
Cameron would be around for it, but he 
would never tell anyone. He was hon- 
orable. And that’s why people let him 
hang out.” 

Some things never change, a fact not 
lost now on Fleetwood Mac drummer 
Mick Fleetwood. “Cameron is one of 
these chaps who looks like he’s on a 
Dick Clark regime,” says Fleetwood, 
calling from his mother’s country 
home in Salisbury, England. “He has 
always just looked like a puppy dog. He 
still dresses with his little shirts hang- 
ing out, doesn’t he?” Fleetwood was 
aware that writer and band enjoyed a 
mutual appreciation that allowed 
Crowe to get the stories others didn’t. 
“He was a cool guy - not jaded at all, 
just so happy to be doing what he was 
doing,” says Fleetwood fondly. “We be- 
came friends in those days.” 

The good word of fellow musicians 
never hurt, either. “Sometimes bands 
would suggest me to other bands, 
which was great,” Crowe says. “It hap- 
pened with David Bowie: Ron Wood 
and Glenn Hughes from Deep Purple 
put in a good word for me. I had a rep- 
utation for undying interest. Glenn ac- 
tually came to my house once when I 
was living with my parents. We were 
talking on the phone, and he just drove 
down from L.A. I remember the feeling 
of trying to hide stuff in my room be- 
cause it featured them, and also trying 
to savor the moment as it happened. 
We went and hung out in the clubhouse 
of our condo complex, where you’d 
play pingpong.” 

There were also moments when fan- 
dom had its downside, Crowe had more 
than a few reminders during his early 
days that, emotionally, he was still a kid. 
“T really hit the ‘wall on the road with 
Led Zeppelin,” he says quietly. “I felt 
like I wasn’t going to get the story. Jim- 
my Page still hadn’t agreed to do an in- 
terview, because he didn’t want to do it 
for ROLLING STONE” - the band had 
been, in Crowe’s words, “continually 
kicked, shoved, pummeled and kneed in 
the groin” by STONE music critics. Fi- 
nally, Page consented and Crowe flew 
off to meet him at the Plaza in New 
York. “My mom and dad were really 
pissed, and my eyes were [Cont. on 104] 
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CALENDAR” EVENTS 


COME TOGETHER ONLY @BLOOMINGDALE’S | 


SEPTEMBER 25—THE BEATLES SHOP OPENING 
OCTOBER 5—“THE BEATLES ANTHOLOGY” ON SALE 


New York City 

Come see the new only@bloomingdale’s 
Beatles Shop and “The Beatles Anthology” 
book. The Shop features Beatles denim and 
nylon jackets, t-shirts, baseball caps, snow 
globes and limoge boxes. The Book is on sale 
on October 5th at Bloomingdale’s 59th street 
store, men’s department, lower level. 


WIN A TV FOR WATCHING TV 


NORM PREMIERE: OCTOBER 6 - 9/8c 
Picture it...61’ of Norm. What more could you 
want? Maybe a big screen TV? Check out the 
season premiere of “Norm” on ABC, and you 
could win a 61" SONY Big Screen TV. To enter, 
stop by any Wherehouse Music store across 
the U.S. Good luck! 


PARTY ‘N’ SHOP WITH AIX ARMANI EXCHANGE 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 
You're invited to celebrate the grand opening of 
the new AIX Armani Exchange store-Third 
Street Promenade, Santa Monica, CA from 
2pm-6pm. There will be live music in the 
promenade, an in-store DJ, refreshments and a 
special gift with each purchase of $100 or more. 


MTV CAMPUS INVASION 
OCTOBER 1 — NOVEMBER 12 

‘MTV’s Campus Invasion is back, hitting 
college campuses all over the US. for a 6-week 
period, bringing an entire day of music to each 
stop. Headliner Wyclef Jean, along with De La 
Soul and Black Eyed Peas will perform each 
night. During the day, students can experience 
MTV by visiting the Campus Invasion 
Interactive Village—a free interactive festival 
where students can try lots of cool activities, 
check out new music videos and walk away with 
free stuff. For more information and tour dates, 
log on to MTV.com. 


GO OUT AND DO SOMETHING 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 - GPM 
The Hammerstein Ballroom 
New York City 


The Do Something BRICK Awards is hosted 
by Do Something and Rolling Stone, honoring 
the Top ro Community Leaders in America. 


Do Something is a nationwide network of 
young people who believe they can make a 
difference and take action to change the 
world. Do Something was co-founded in 1993 
by actor Andrew Shue. 


Join us for this very special event and see 
how you can make a difference. For more 
information: 212-523-1123. 


BECK’S SPOTLIGHT CONCERT SERIES 


Beck’s presents the 2nd annual “Beck’s 
Spotlight Concert Series” featuring Third Eye 
Blind. One contestant from each of the 50 
United States will have the chance to win a grand 
prize trip for two to their choice of an intimate 
Third Eye Blind concert in New York, Chicago 
or San Francisco. The concerts are closed to 
public sale and only available through Beck’s. 
Runner-up prizes include autographed guitars, 
MP3 players and Spotlight Series t-shirts. To 
enter, log on to www.becksbeer.com or visit 
your local Beck’s retailer. Must be 21 years or 
older to enter. Contest ends October 31, 2000. 


150 YEARS. 1 BIG PARTY. 1 HUGE SURPRISE. 


SEPTEMBER 30 
Lynchburg, TN 


We're throwing Mr. Jack Daniel a surprise 150" 
birthday party in Lynchburg, TN, featuring 
incredible mystery bands. (Trust us, you'll 
recognize them.) YOU could get on the guest list. 
Look for details on Jack Daniel’s displays at 
participating retailers or at www.jackdaniels.com. 
You never know who will show up! 


FOR UPDATES, LOG ON TO: 


Rolling Sione,comm 
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A FINAL WORD FROM THE MAN BEHIND THE BOY 


Romancing the Stone 


By CAMERON CROWE 


THE YEAR WAS 1973, AND I’D JUST 
walked through the San Francisco of- 
fices of ROLLING STONE magazine for 
the first time. Before this I had been a 
voice on the telephone, a freelance jour- 
nalist dealing with music editor Ben 
Fong-Torres. Now Fong-Torres was 
taking me to the office of the maga- 
zine’s founder and publisher, Jann 
Wenner. (The hand that shook John 
Lennon’s hand, | remember thinking, is 
now shaking my hand.) Annie Leibovitz's 
original photos lined the walls. All 
around me were the real-life versions 
of names I studied in the magazine’s 
hallowed pages. I was sixteen, with an 
orange bag strapped to my shoulder, 
and I felt every eye in the place on me. It 
felt like a scene from a movie. Twenty- 
seven years later, it was. 

Standing on the Los Angeles set of 
Almost Famous, in a room outfitted to 
look exactly like the old ROLLING 
STONE offices of '73, | quietly took in a 
big whiff of my past. Standing nearby 
was a sixteen-year-old unknown actor 
from Utah named Patrick Fugit. My 
orange bag was strapped across his 
shoulder. I watched him walk the hall- 
way, every eye on him, moving into an 
office where he would meet actor Eion 
Bailey, as Jann Wenner. We were 
halfway through filming, and it was 
just one of the daily time-trippingly 
emotional moments that came with 
making a movie based partially - OK, 
totally - on my life. Personal movies, 
just like personally based records, have 
always been my favorites. Albums like 
Joni Mitchell’s Blue or movies like 
Francois Truffaut’s The Four Hundred 
Blows and Barry Levinson’s Diner are 
timeless. They make it look easy, But 
the hardest part - and I say this with a 
note of caution to any future inward- 
looking directors - is casting yourself. 


IT IS JANUARY OF 1999, AND IT’S 
there in the little ways people are look- 
ing at me. The gentle manner with 
which friends and loved ones place a 
lingering hand on my shoulder and ask, 
“How you doing?” It’s there in the extra 
looks of concern all around me. 

They think I’m going crazy. 

How I'd gotten to this point, I wasn’t 
sure. After the surprise success of Jerry 
Maguire, I’d had a couple decent script 
ideas. One was an homage to my favor- 
ite TV show, Hawaii Five-O. I’d been 
writing a psychedelic Jane’s Addiction- 


filled thriller set on Kauai. It sounded 
good in my head. On paper . . . hmmm- 
mmm. I hit a rough stretch and went fly- 
ing back into the arms of an idea I'd 


been returning to for years. It was a | 


warm blanket of a script. I’d been cir- 
cling it for a long time. It was an auto- 
biographical movie set in 1973, featur- 
ing the music I'd loved and a host of 
vivid characters I’d met as a fifteen- 
year-old journalist. The problem had 
always been the character at the center 
of the script. The one based on me. 
Again and again, I'd left the “me” char- 
acter to fill in later. I even gave him a 
colorless name that screamed, Better 
name to come - William Miller. I mean, 
come on. I can barely listen to my own 
voice on the answering machine. 

Then, in a burst of creativity, it started 
to fall together. The key had been to get 
more personal with it, rather than less. I 
began to write about my own family in 
fairly raw terms. How my schoolteacher 
mother had banned rock from 
our house, how my sister had 
heroically smuggled it in and 
how rock changed my life .. . 
and changed our family. Be- 
fore I knew it, I had an unti- 
tled, 172-page script. I showed 
it to Walter Parkes and Laurie 
MacDonald, the heads of pro- 
duction at Dream Works films, 
who liked it immediately and 
in turn showed it to Steven 
Spielberg. Half expecting 
them all to consider it more a 
novel than a film, I had re- 
turned to the warm creative 
waters of the Hawaiian thrill- 
er. I was visiting Walter and 
Laurie one evening when Wal- 
ter handed me the phone, “It’s 
Steven,” he said. 

“T read your script,” said 
Steven Spielberg. “Shoot ev- 
ery word.” 

And so began the journey of 
actually making Almost Fa- 


ways seemed like the best month to be- 
gin meeting... me. 

The months clicked by as I carefully 
cast parts like New York Bellman, Fan 
#1, Long-Haired Guy in the Lobby and 
other seemingly crucial parts. Increas- 
ingly, Gail would slip in a young actor 
to play William Miller. The process 
was always otherworldly. A young, 
pale, long-faced actor would shuffle in 


| and face me, the older, pale, long-faced 


version of himself, and we would look 
at each other, making uncomfortable 
small talk. 

“So, do you like music?” I’d ask, 
thinking, This is strange. 

“Sure,” the actor would say, think- 
ing, This is weird. We'd read the scenes 


| for a bit, and then later I’d invariably 


tell Gail, “Let’s keep looking.” 

“What are you looking for?” she’d 
ask. 

“It’s not quite right,” I’d say. “Now - 
about the part of the Third Groupie...” 


implored. A cheap shrink could hav 
figured this one out long before. Very 
elegantly, in the way only we can de- 
| lude ourselves, I still believed it was a 
movie about rock, family, groupies, 
musicians and music... everything but 
the elephant in the room, “You gotta 
cast yourself,” said Parkes. “Because 
the kid is the movie.” 
| Late at night, Gail had been poring 
over the hundreds of hours of audition 
| tapes. We knew we wanted a fresh face, 
someone who would personify pure 
fandom and the look of a kid who'd run 
away and joined the rock & roll circus. 
Our models were Louis Malle’s protag- 
onist in the incredible Murmur of the 
Heart, and, of course, the granddaddy 
of all cinema doppelgangers, Jean- 
Pierre Léaud, the star of Francois Truf- 
faut’s autobiographical films. But find- 
ing a young discovery who can carry an 
entire movie is the holy grail of casting. 
Most filmmakers who conduct nation- 
wide searches invariably give up and go 
with a proven commodity, someone 
with credentials. As the pressure ratch- 
eted up, I began to watch more and 
more audition tapes with Gail. English 
boys. City boys. Southern boys. A four- 


| ten-year-old from Idaho sent a tape of 


himself playing Nirvana’s “Lithium” 
on guitar, followed by a brilliant mono- 
logue on why music matters. (We later 
hired him for the Topeka party scene.) 


All of them trying hard to hit a bull’s- 


DIRECTOR CROWE COACHES ACTOR PATRICK FUGIT ON HOW TO PLAY HiM. 


mous. I began casting each part 
meticulously, seeing tens upon tens of 
helpful actors and working on every tiny 
character in the script... except the one 
based on me. Gail Levin, our peerless 
and soon-to-be-sleepless casting director, 
had put feelers out all across America 
and England. I delayed diving into the 
videotapes that were starting to flood our 
office. “I’ll get into it next week,” I’d say, 
every week. Somehow, next month al- 


We were in New York for further cast- 
ing when a call camesin from Walter 
Parkes and Laurie MacDonald. We chat- 
ted cheerfully about how well every- 
thing was going with the smaller parts. 

“Great,” said Walter. “But do you 
have the kid? Because the kid is in every 
scene.” : 

“T’'m still looking.” 

“We're running out of time,” Walter 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


eye, and I hadn’t even hung up a target. 

That’s when the gentle hands started 
resting on my shoulder. That’s when I 
started to realize the train was thunder- 
ing down the track. I was a long way 
from the comfort of that Hawaiian 
thriller. Holy shit. I was making a 
movie about me. 

There was a tape, though. A tape 
from Utah that Gail had [Cont. on 103] 
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CONFESSIONS OF 


AN 


IVY LEAGUE 


COUNTERFEITER 


HOW A HIGH-QUALITY COPY MACHINE, AN 
X-ACTO KNIFE AND SOME COFFEE BEANS MADE 
CLIFF EVANS A TEMPORARILY RICH MAN 


IN THE SUMMER of 1995, Cliff Evans 
was broke. He’d just finished’ Columbia 
University and owed thousands on student 
loans. He had run up debt on a number of 
credit cards, and his rent was two months 
late. He’d started a small recording studio in 
Manhattan, but the few artists cutting 
records there weren’t able to pay, and the 
venture was driving him deeper into the red. 
Evans had grown up on the streets of Chica- 
go, and through academic prowess he earned 
a scholarship to Milton Academy, the pres- 
tigious Massachusetts prep school, and ad- 
mission to Columbia, New York City’s Ivy 
League university. Surely his educational 
achievements promised a meaningful and 
well-paying job, and his experience in the 
two academic establishments had shown 
him where the right path could lead. But 
Evans was not a patient man. And he could 
not stand to be broke. 

One evening, in the spring of 1996, he 
went down into the Columbia School of 
Journalism’s print shop with a friend, Ed- 
ward “Teddy” Olulenu, who worked there. 
Evans walked over to a Kodak color copier, 
put.a dollar bill facedown on the glass and 
pressed the PRINT button. To his astonish- 
ment, “the shit came back perfect.” 

Evans is telling his story while sitting on 
the stoop of his house on a quiet block in In- 
glewood, a neighborhood on Chicago’s noto- 


BY TOURE 


ON COLUMBIA'S FRESHMAN FOOTBALL TEAM 


rious South Side. On one side of the street is 
a girl in a white graduation gown, walking 
home. Directly across from her, two men 
emerge from a brief trip into an alley, one of 
them hurriedly pocketing something, the oth- 
er adding a few bills to a thick stack of cash. 
Evans says that when that photocopied 
dollar bill came out of the machine, some- 


thing inside him clicked. He was no stranger 
to hustling, to making money the shady way. 
He had sold a little weed at Milton and been 
tutored in the ways of the streets by his old- 
er brother Joe Solomon, a convicted bank 
robber. When Evans was broke, the academy 
in him went silent and the hustler spoke up. 
“One thing that Milton Academy taught 
me,” Evans says, “was to calculate, to plan. 
You know, the five-paragraph essay: Outline 
everything you're gonna do. And when I got 
frustrated, I forgot that. I didn’t think clear.” 

Evans sips a little Remy, then says, “As 
soon as I saw that first bill, in my head I was 
like, ‘Let’s go!’ ” His voice is filled with a 
breathlessness betraying the rush of those 
heady first days. “ ‘Go get the paper. Let’s line 
this up. Let’s do this. Let’s do that. I know 
some people. If this works, I got ideas.’” 

Evans has short hair, a lean, muscled 
frame and a tattoo of his fiancée’s name on 
his arm, along with two Chinese characters. 
He walks on his toes and doesn’t immedi- 
ately come off as a tough guy, but after a few 
minutes you sense not to test him. 

Evans says that first night down in the 
basement-level print shop, he and Olulenu 
stayed for hours, making $10,000 in counter- 
feit money. Evans, Olulenu and some friends 
split up the usable money and went in sepa- 
rate directions to pass it. They paid for five- 
dollar cab rides with phony twenties and col- 
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EVANS TODAY: “I SAID TO MYSELF, ‘I'M MAKIN’ SOME DECENT MONEY NOW.’ BUT I'M ALSO LIKE, ‘A WHOLE CAN OF HELL COULD'VE JUST OPENED UP.’ * 


lected the change, then split their take evenly. | 
Each share was more than $2,000. “I just | 
planned initially to make $6,000, pay the little 
rent I had due, catch up ona couple of bills and 
pay back my loans,” Evans says. “But when I 
made half of what I needed to make the first | 
night, I was like, “Yo, I’m fittin’ to do this.’ ” 
Evans gathered currency made before 1990: 
Pre-’go bills lack a security thread - the bar 
running down the left side that can be seen | 


when money is held up to the light. They dis- 
covered that the money came out best with 
the copier’s color dial at what Evans calls 
“Magic Johnson-Larry Bird,” or “32-33.” Once 
they had a few hundred copies of bills, they 
spent hours cutting them apart with X-Acto 
knives. Then they crumpled the bills and put 
them in a clothes dryer with some coffee 
beans for twenty minutes. “We figured that 
when they get hot, it would rub off a little bit, 


so we hoped it’d give the bills a dingy color,” 
Evans says. “We tried it, and it worked.” 

A pair of counterfeiters in their twenties, 
interviewed for this article, have a source in 
upper Manhattan who makes hundreds by 
bleaching dollar bills and printing over the 
blanks. “It would feel right, and you could 
do all of these [anti-counterfeiting] tech- 
niques, like draw on it with a marker or hold 
it up to the light, and it would pass whatev- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAKE CHESSUM 


er test,” says one of the duo. (The mark- 
er is the infamous brown pen the gov- 
ernment introduced a few years back. If 
you draw with one on the white space 
of a counterfeit bill, the mark turns 
brown.) Sometimes the bills would be 
too white, so the twentysomethings 
would dip a brush in coffee and run it 
over the bills to make them look older. 
Or they’d iron the bills, or step on 
them, or poke them with tiny pins to 
give them a certain old-money texture. 

When he saw his money coming out 
right, Evans says, “I put my full efforts 
into it. Stopped working, stopped doing 
everything. I became a 100 percent full- 
time dedicated hustler. All my life I’d 
seen ’em. I knew what to do. | said, ‘I 
gotta be serious. Ain't no tellin’ what 
could happen. I gotta get guns, I gotta 
get everything. Someone could run up 
in my house and try to kill me.’ I got a 
couple of pieces and put together a crew 
of go-getters who was down for me, 
who I knew I could count on.” 


THE UNITED STATES Secret Ser- 
vice, a branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was created in 1865 to stop coun- 
terfeiting, At that time, U.S. currency 
was made by individual state banks, and 
one to two thirds of all American cash 
was counterfeit. Marc Connolly, a spe- 
cial agent with the Secret Service for 
thirteen years, says $500 billion worth of 
U.S. bills and coins is now in circulation 
worldwide. In 1999, about $139 million in 
counterfeit money was reported here and 
abroad, or less than three hundredths of 
one percent of the total money supply. 
Some counterfeiters say those esti- 
mates are wishful thinking. The twen- 
tysomething duo estimate that as much 
as five percent of American currency is 
illicit. “This is a huge industry,” one 
counterfeiter says. “It’s motherfuckers 
that live for this shit. They pay their 
mortgages, car notes, everything with 
the shit, ‘cause they’re so good with it. 
After drugs and prostitution, this is 
America’s biggest criminal enterprise.” 
Along with Teddy Olulenu, a 
Columbia student who was, Evans 


says, “your prototypical buppie: khakis, | 


Hilfiger knit shirt, oxford collar, drove 
a BMW,” Evans’ counterfeiting team 
included Keith Blackwell. “Black’s a 
Harlem street kid with a background 
similar to mine,” Evans says. “Went to 
a good school in Westchester [New 
York] that had a lacrosse team.” 

Evans and his crew started out passing 
bills on short cab rides. Evans himself 
would ride from near the top of Man- 
hattan to near the bottom - from 16th 
and Broadway down to Canal Street - 
changing cabs every twenty blocks. He 
would do this four times a day, and after 
seven or eight hours he’d have more 
than $700. “I didn’t take it that serious at 


Contributing editor Touré profiled new- 
school soulman D'Angelo in RS 840. 


EVANS’ MOTHER, Dr. Max- 
ine Evans, lives in the house where 
she raised the boy who she, like 
many others in Chicago, still calls 
Pooh. She calls her neighborhood 
middle-middle class but admits 


most any direction to find drugs 
and gangs. “You got a lot of good 
sittin’ right in the middle of a lot of 
bad,” she says. 

The house has a large flower bed, 
a driveway for Maxine’s white 
cloth-top two-door Mercedes 450 
SL with a license plate that reads 
POOHS MA and, downstairs, a beau- 
ty salon called Tiffany. Maxine, 
who has a doctorate in cosmetolo- 
gy, has been doing hair for forty 
years. Her clients have included 
Gladys Knight and the Staple 
Singers. “I did so many people’s 
hair, everybody knew me,” says 


Maxine, a feisty woman who made 


GRADUATING FROM MILTON ACADEMY, 1991 


her son pay a dollar for a can of 


you need only go a few blocks in al- | 


EVANS AND HIS CREW PAID FOR FIVE-DOLLAR CAB 


RIDES WITH PHONY TWENTI 


ES, THEN SPLIT THE TAKE. 


THE FIRST NIGHT, EACH SHAR 


E WAS MORE THAN $2,000. 


| opened up, too. 


first,” he says. “I’m not committing a 
crime. I’m tricking them.” 

Sometimes, to break the counterfeit 
bills, they would buy a hat, a movie 
from Blockbuster, a bottle from a liquor 
store, a necessity from Rite Aid, a drink 
in a bar, always something small so the 
change would be large. They’d go in 
groups so that the same face would not 
appear on in-store cameras, and they 
might wear Band-Aids on some of their 
fingers so no prints would get on the 
funny money. They would go to stores 
in different areas of New York and New 
Jersey, never going to the same location 
twice. They’d avoid cashiers who dealt 
with money enough to develop a sense 
for the look and feel of it: jewelers, bank 
tellers, subway token clerks. 

Evans says that he and Blackwell 
were on the street making sales, while 
Olulenu spent his time down in the 
Columbia print shop creating the 
money, and a fleet of minions was cut- 
ting the bills apart, working eight- 
hour shifts at fifteen dollars an hour, 
The organization quickly blossomed. 
“One of my guys came to me with the 
idea [of selling to drug dealers],” 
Evans says. “I knew one guy who sold 
coke. I hit him off for one of his buys, 
and he told a couple of his partners. 
Next thing you know, every couple of 
weeks someone was comin’. | charged 
one dude $50,000 for $100,000. You 
know how much it cost me to make 
that $100,000? About $120. I said to my- 
self, ‘I’m makin’ some decent money 
here now. Great.’ But I'm also like, 
‘OK, a whole can of hell could’ve just 


| Coca-Cola whenever he came to visit. 


“Tn 1969 | paid $45,000 to furnish a beau- 
ty salon,” she says, sitting on a leather 
couch in her spacious living room, wear- 
ing green shorts, blue socks and white 
sneakers. “Some people don’t spend that 
now. It was the salon. I was doin’ fifteen, 
twenty people’s hair every day, and I had 
five, six operators, and they were doin’ 
that many, so everybody knew Pooh. He 
was the beauty-shop baby.” 

Cliff is also the son of Nelson Evans, a 
retired Chicago policeman. “Everybody 
in Chicago knows your mother or your 


father,” Maxine says. “There’s nowhere | 


he could go that he could do anything 
and somebody wouldn’t see him. Had 
you been here,” she says, turning to her 
son, clearly still bitter about his crimes, 
“you wouldn't have been involved with 


anything like that. We know the good, | 


the bad and the ugly, You couldn't have 
gotten away with all this in Chicago.” 
Maxine says that her son was smart 
as a child, a dreamer with a desire to be 
accepted by the wrong people. “I al- 
ways worried about him,” she says. 
“Cause one minute he’s like, ‘Aw, man, 
I know the Bloods and the Crips, and 


| I’m straight.’ And the next minute he’s | 


reading Truman Capote. They don’t 
know if he gonna be the gangbanger or 
the professor or what.” 

As Evans neared his teens, his life be- 
gan to come apart. His brother Joe was 
locked away for the first time in Cliff's 
life. His parents were fighting, on their 


way to a divorce. He was a latchkey kid | 


with time to run the streets. 
But Evans had always done well in 
school, and through A Better Chance, a 


| up in situations 


program that helps inner-city kids get 
into elite private schools, he was able to 


| escape Chicago for Milton. “I left home 


and went to boarding school at the age 
of twelve,” Evans says. “My brother 
had taught me how to make it out here. 
And I couldn't see myself workin’ at 
the post office for the rest of my life. I 
wanted to leave a mark. So I took off, 
and I said I wasn’t goin’ back till | came 
to a point where I needed to be.” 

At Milton, Evans was popular with 
boys, girls and faculty. At first he strug- 
gled in class and had to repeat the ninth 
grade, but later he excelled. He earned a 
reputation as a ladies’ man and starred 
on the football field as a running back. 
Living alongside rich kids, he became 
eager to enjoy the luxuries his class- 
mates took for granted. © 

“Milton made him want too much 
too soon,” his mother says. “It made 
him impatient. He felt like he should 
have everything they have. He seen 
these little rich kids with they money 
and doin’ rich things, and he felt like 
he’s supposed to do ‘em instantly.” 

“These kids were living in a dream 
world,” says Ali Danois, who grew up + 
in Brooklyn’s rough Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant neighborhood and became a 
close friend of Evans’ at Milton, “I 
couldn’t understand how they didn’t re- 
alize how good they had it. You come 
home and be talkin’ about, ‘I got a 
chance to go to Harvard or Princeton,’ 
and these brothers are talkin’ about go- 
ing to Rikers Island and Dannemora.” 

But if Evans and Danois noticed how 
bleak futures were in the ghetto and 
how bright the futures of their class- 
mates seemed, why were they still 
awed by the street? “When you grow 
ike me and Cliff,” 
Danois said, “there is a lot of respect for 
brothers like [drug lords] Alpo and 
Nicky Barnes, those major hustler- 
player cats. ‘Cause they made it. They 
made it against society’s laws. They 
were the kings of their own domain.” 

After graduating from Milton in 1991, 
Evans moved on to Columbia. He joined 
the freshman football team as a running 
back and was being groomed for the var- 
sity, but he injured his knee, fell out with 
the coach and quit athletics. He began 
spending most of his time in Harlem, 
Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx, accu- 
mulating friends on the streets. 

“I had homeys everywhere,” Evans 
said. “That’s just who | vibed with. 
Having one or two connects on the 
street led to a bunch of others. With al- 
most anybody I wanted to know, I had 
somebody who legitimized me and 
said, ‘OK, this motherfucker’s a stand- 
up guy.’ They knew I was someone 
who could be trusted. Just knowin’ peo- 
ple casually led to other things.” 


EVANS RAN HIS counterfeiting 
operation with fierce determination. 
“My life revolved around this,” he says. 
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COURTESY OF DR. MAXINE E. EVANS. 


“You have no idea the work I put in 
doin’ this. When I was havin’ fun, I 
was handlin’ business at the same time. 
It was on my mind all the time. That's 
what stopped them from bein’ able to 
lock me up for a long time: not allowin’ 
anything to go unmonitored, I commit- 
ted myself to it, and I went to the ex- 
treme. You can’t get up in that game 
and tiptoe around in it.” 

He was constantly under stress, wor- 
ried about being arrested, robbed or 
murdered. He memorized the serial 
numbers he used on his money in the 
thought that he would have a leg up if 
he ever got busted. He maintained 
what he calls “access to guns,” but says 
he never used them. He managed his 
stress by making certain that in every 
situation he was in control. “If it wasn’t 
on my terms, I wasn’t dealin’ with it,” 
he says. “Meet me where I tell you to 
meet me, when I tell you to meet me.” 

But the worries didn’t keep Evans 
from. enjoying himself. “As fast as I got 
money, I spent it. I got scummy with 
broads, rented limos for weekends, drove 
around gettin’ hammered, shopping 
sprees — you know, the typical things 
people do when they got that type of 
dough. It wasn’t nothin’ for me to go toa 
bar and spend $1,500 on people I didn’t 
even know. Gave a lot of money to 
friends, The money had gotten so crazy 
it had no value. It was spendin’ paper. 
We make this stuff now, I couldn’t buy a 
big-ass mansion, but I was a fly guy. 
Clothes, money in my pocket, smokin’ 
the best weed, goin’ in the club every 
night.” He became what he had dreamed 
of: “I was that ghetto-fabulous cat.” 

One day, an associate was arrested 
for an unrelated crime with fake mon- 
ey on him. Evans held his breath until 
the man was released without the po- 
lice noticing that the bills in his pocket 
were homemade. One night, Evans and 
his crew got drunk, stumbled out of a 
club and got robbed. A man dug in 
Evans’ pocket, pulled out $5,000 and ran 
off - but the real money was in the oth- 
er pocket. Another day, Evans pulled a 
stack of twenties from the pocket 
where he kept the legal tender and 
found three bills that had come full cir- 
cle, products of his own Bank of 
Harlem. “Who knows how, but some- 
how, some way, that money got back to 
my pocket,” he says with a laugh. 
“That’s when I knew we'd blown up.” 

In 1996, Evans went to his five-year 
reunion at Milton. “Everybody’s like, 
‘So, Cliff, what are'you doin’?’ ” he says. 
“And I’m tellin’ ’em about the recording 
studio. Meanwhile, I’m thinkin’, ‘Oh, 
I’m doin’ illicit motherfuckin’ things. 
Bein’ around them kids, I totally had to 
revert, And I kinda missed the sanctu- 
ary of Milton, the shelteredness. It 
wasn’t really stressful there. It was a 
simpler life, and seein’ it again, the kids 
running around trees, the perfect little 
hamlet, it had me bugged out that I 


came from that to where I was, that 
nothing at Milton had really changed 
and I had changed so much.” 

When Evans got back to New York, 
the malaise deepened. “It became like 
Brewster’s Millions,” he says. “I had to 
spend money in order to get money. 
And I found out one thing: It’s hard as 
hell to spend money. You might say, 
‘Never could I get tired of spending 
money.’ But you get tired of goin’ to 
stores. And you gotta find different 
stores, ‘cause | can’t hit the same spots, 
so now I gotta go further into Queens, 
into Jersey. I used to take trips to differ- 
ent cities just to spend the money - At- 
lanta, Chicago, D.C., Virginia.” 

Evans began to dream of a big score, 
something that would allow him to re- 
tire. “My goal,” he says, “was to get 
with a hustler in some other country. 
Just nuke ’em with, like, a million dol- 
lars and I’m done. Come back to Amer- 
ica and just be sittin’ on the money, 
chillin’. Mexico is the country I really 
wanted to do it in. That would’ve been 
the final hurrah.” 


IN MAY 1996, the Secret Service 
was contacted by a Park Avenue bar 
complaining that someone had passed 
bogus twenty-dollar bills there. Investi- 
gators analyzed the ink and quality of 
printing of the counterfeits, and were 
able to determine that a sophisticated, 
very expensive copy machine was used. 
Presuming the counterfeiters were local, 
investigators contacted the copier man- 
ufacturers, who were able to narrow the 
possibilities down to a small number of 
machines in the New York area. The 
copier that Olulenu and Evans had used 
was one of them. 


Just before Thanksgiving that 


“because that’s where all the money 
got chopped up.” He was sitting in a 
back room, smoking a blunt, very high. 
He had a deal to do that day — he was 
going to sell $20,000 in his dollars for 
$6,000 of the government’s, and even 
though he already had about $80,000 in 
fake money there, stacked on the liv- 
ing-room table, in the kitchen cabinets 
and ina clothes chest, Evans was wait- 
ing for Olulenu to make a delivery of 
more counterfeit cash. 

When Olulenu arrived, he told 
Evans he didn’t want to be involved in 
counterfeiting any longer. Evans was 
immediately suspicious. For ten min- 
utes he talked to Olulenu, scoping 
him out, noticing that he was stutter- 
ing and not making eye contact. Fi- 
nally, Evans said, “What, you got a 
wire on or somethin’?” At that mo- 
ment his door was blown off its 
hinges by a battering ram, and men 
poured into the apartment. 

“I thought I was gettin’ robbed,” 
Evans says. “I thought I was fittin’ to 
get murdered.” He ran at them, hoping 
to grab a gun or somehow stop the on- 
slaught. “I rushed ’em,” he said. “I 
thought that was my only chance of liv- 
ing.” But there were at least fifteen Se- 
cret Service agents coming at him. He 
was smacked on the forehead by a shot- 
gun. “I hit the ground, and they stood 
on my neck and started screamin’, 
‘Where the motherfuckin’ guns! Can 
we search the place?’ I said, ‘I don’t give 
a fuck.’ I knew I was goin’ to jail. The 
question was how long.” 

With the overwhelming evidence 
against him, Evans pleaded guilty to 
two counts of counterfeiting and one 
count of conspiracy on September 22nd, 


year, Evans says his partner 
Keith Blackwell sold money to a 
man who promptly deposited it 
into an ATM. That man was an 
undercover agent for the Secret 
Service. Within hours, agents ar- 
rested Blackwell. 

Blackwell was on the street 
making sales because Evans 
trusted him not to rat. But in the 
custody of the Secret Service, 
Blackwell confessed. With 
agents listening in, he phoned 
Olulenu and led him to say self- 
incriminating things. By week’s 
end, Secret Service agents had 
picked up Olulenu and were 
moving toward Evans. 

Evans was living in a new, 
barely furnished two-bedroom 
place on 14oth Street and St. 


Nicholas Avenue in Harlem, a 


place he called the Chop Zone 
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1997. Evans was released on bond after 
his mother put up her house as collater- 
al, and he awaited his sentence without 
fear. He received a fifteen-month sen- 
tence along with three years of super- 
vised release. Neither Blackwell nor 
Olulenu served jail time. “Jail would be 
hard for most people,” he says, “but 
Milton was harder for me than jail was.” 
At Milton he had struggled to complete 
five hours of homework a night and to 
learn to live in an all-white world. “I 
had some background in how to survive 
jail from just seein’ guys I know and 
hearin’ the stories,” he says. 

In March 1998, Evans began his sen- 
tence at a federal prison camp in Penn- 
sylvania. “I’m not gonna go nowhere 
near to say that imprisonment rehabil- 
itated me,” he says. “But it,allowed me 
to basically get some rest and think and 
get my shit together.” 

Upon his release, Evans considered 
moving back to New York. “If I’d gone 
back to New York, I’d still be doin’ the 
same things. So I came here to Chica- 
go. And I never had a relapse.” 

After a few months on the street, 
with a little hustling in the old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word, Evans landed a 
job at a Chicago telecommunications 
firm that specializes in cable television. 
He found a company willing to look be- 
yond his past. “The guy who was hir- 
ing me told me, ‘Look, don’t even stress 
that [conviction], ” Evans says. “ ‘If 
you can do the job, then we want you.’” 
After a few months, Evans was pro- 
moted to department supervisor, in 
charge of a crew that upgrades cable 
systems. He looks to have his own sub- 
contracting firm within a year or two. 

“Everything I’m reading forecasts 
that the next wave of multimillionaires 
is going to come out of the telecommu- 
nications industry,” he says. “Not nec- 
essarily that I’m gonna become a multi- 
millionaire over cable, but it makes 
more sense to immerse myself in that 
growth industry. I’m not makin’ a lot of 
money now. But I will.” 

Evans is also managing some singers 
and MCs, and saving toward starting a 
record label. He is getting married ‘and 
hopes to start a family soon. He recent- 
ly took his brother Joe’s oldest son into 
his home, to live with Evans and his fi- 
ancée until Joe is released in the fall of 
2002. Evans is also looking forward to 
his tenth Milton Academy reunion 
next spring. 


“I tried the slick way,” Evans says. * 


“Worked but didn’t really work. Cause 
it was the wrong way. I work like a dog 
now. I’m up every morning at five and 
I don’t get in the house from work un- 
til eight at night. I reinvest all my mon- 
ey. I’m puttin’ all my efforts into posi- 
tive things, and it’s gonna blow. It has 
to blow. I know too much for it not to. 
I went to school with Kennedy kids. I 
went to jail. I’ve seen it all. There’s 
nothing that I can’t do.” fe) 
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DANCE CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


Sate he OMr. O Mrs, O Miss Ms. _ —— 
. Videota (VHS) yourself dancing with ai a 
or without up to | other partner. City Zip 
Each dancer individually judged based = a — 
on creativity and style. Prone — 


What is your usual cigarette bra Q Menthol O Non-Menthol 
), Each contestant must fill out and sign OFull Flavor Qlights Ulin /Medium © None 
their own official entry form. 


By entering this contest ond signing below, I certify that lam o smoker 21 years of age or older. | 
1am willing to receive cigarette coupons and other promotional offers in the mail, subject to | 
Mail in entry form(s) and video together epolcale es fecetallows 
. Signatur | 
to be received by 12/15/00. fenetze eaureel ; 
ae Tecays Doe | 


Your Birth Date (required) _ / 
For events in your area or for more entry form(s) 


NOT VALID WITHOUT SIGNATURE AND BIRTH DATE! 
Deen 
call toll free 1-877-744-1234 by 11/15/00. Mall to: Newnort Rhythm & Sound Bance Contest, PO Box 4081, Grand Rapitis, MN 55730-4081 30232 


You must be a smoker 21 years or older to enter. See rules at right for details. 


) PURCHASE NECESSARY. OPEN TO INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE SMOKERS, 21 YEARS OR 
OLDER AT TIME OF ENTRY. VOID IN VIRGINIA ANDTO VIRGINIA RESIDENTS. TO ENTER, 
complete an official entry form (hand-print only). Make a videotape (VHS format) of yourself danc- 
ing with or without a partner using your own original style. Contestant can have one (1) other 
dance partner in their video, but the additional person must submit their own official entry form 
with the same video to be considered for entry. If two (2) contestants dance in the same video, 
each contestant will be judged/on his/her own merits. One or both may or may not be judged a 
winner. IMPORTANT: Each contestant must include birth date and signature on entry form certi- 
he/she is a smoker, 21 years of age or older. DANCE VIDEO MUST BE 1 MINUTE OR'LESS 
EXCEPTIONS). include compe name and address of the individual(s) submitting entry(s) 
‘on all submission pieces. Mail fully completed official entry form(s) with the video in a padded 
envelope to: Newport Rhythm and Sound Dance Contest, RO. Box 4081, Grand Rapids, MN 
55730-4081. LIMIT: One video and two entries (1 per person) per envelope. All contest 
entries/videos must be received by 12/15/00. To receive an official entry form, call 1-877-744-1234 
from a touch-tone telephone by 11:59pm (EST) on 11/15/00. Allow 2 weeks to receive official 
entry form. Incomplete or garbled phone requests, incomplete or illegible entries, entries without 
a signature or not including birth date will not be considered, No mecca reproduced or pho- 
tocopied entries permitted. Sponsor not responsible for lost, late, misdi , damaged, illegible, 
incomplete, incorrect, misrouted or postage-due entries/mail or damaged/inoperable videotapes. 
Entries/videos become the property of Sponsor and will not be returned. 
JUDGING: Each contestant in the video will be ranked on the following criteria: 
(a) Originality/Creativity (1/2), and (b) Shicmessiauan (1/2). Contestants who earn the highest 
Overall scores will! win. In'the event of a tie, winner will be selected based on the criteria of 
Originality/Creativity. Video must contain contestant's own dance style and creation. Dance video 
‘must not have been entered in any other competition or violate the rights of other parties, Videos 
Tay not be offensive, lewd or defamatory, as determined by the judges. Prizes will be awarded to 
the individuals who submit the videos and ea forms. Winner selection conducted by independ- 
ent, qualified judges, whose decisions are final. Judging will be conducted on or about 12/18/00. 
Prize winner(s) will be notified by ‘mail or phone and will be required to execute an Affidavit of 
Elitbilty and a Liability/Publicity Release within’7 days of date notice sent or prize may be for- 
feited. If prize, prize notification or attempted notification is returned undeliverable, prize will be 
forfeited and may be awarded to an alternate winner. Unclaimed prizes may not be awarded, 
PRIZE(S); Each winner will receive one (1) of twenty (20) prizes consisting of a 4 day/3 night tr 
for tWo (winner and one guest) to Miami, Florida Ba the opportunity to compete BIS es 
winners from various live dance competitions for one (1) 
of four (4) cash prizes: Grand prize - $20,000, first prize 
= $15,000, second prize - $10,000 and third prize - 
$5,000 in the Final Newport Rhythm and’ Sound Dance 
Contest on January 21, 2001. Trip includes: round trip 
Coach air transportation from major airport near winners 
home (at Sponsors discretion), to Miami, Florida, 
ground transfers to and from Miami Airport, one (1) stan- 
dard hotel room (double occupancy), and breakfast and 
dinner catered daily. Winner and guest must be able to 


Box: 16 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette by FIC method 


To dance fo “oH in oh | 


travel between January 19 and 22, 2001, or prize will be forfeited and may be awarded to an alter- 
nate winner. All other unspecified expenses are winners responsibility. Winner and guest must 
travel together. Winner and quest will be required to provide a copy of their driver's license or 
equivalent government issued photo identification prior to ticketing. Travel guest of winner must be 
21 years or older and will be required to sign a Liability/Publicity Release. Additional restrictions 
may apply. (ARV: $3,500,00/trip, actual value may vary depending on departure location). No prize 
substitution or cash redemption allowed by winners). Prize(s) are not transferable. Taxes are the 
sole responsibility of each winner. Sponsor reserves the right to substitute prize with similar prize 
of equal or greater value due to prize unavailability. Entering the contest or acceptance of prize 
offered constitutes permission to use the contestants’, winners’, or quests’ names and likenesses 
for commercial purposes without further notice or compensation unless prohibited by law. Limit 
One prize per person and two per household. 

ELIGIBILITY: Open to legal U.S. residents, who are smokers, 21 years of age or older as of 
contest start date, except VA residents. Contest open to amateur dancers only, Professional 
dancers, dance instructors and any persons who have been paid for their dancing are not eligible. 
Employees of Sponsor, its parent, affiliates, subsidiaries, vendors, advertising and) promotion 
agencies, and their immediate families and household members are not eligible to enter or attend 
aS guests. By submitting an entry and video, contestant agrees to be bound by these Official 
Rules. Sponsor and its advertising and promotion agencies will have no liability in connection with 
the acceptance or use of the prizes awarded. Offer void in VA and where prohibited and subject 
to federal, state and local laws. Lorillard Tobacco Company and its advertising and promotion 
agencies are not responsible for technical, hardware, software or telephone failure of any kind, or 
failed, incomplete, garbled telephone requests which May limit a contestant's ability to participate 
in the promotion. Sponsor reserves the right at its sole discretion to disqualify any 
individual they find to be pe with the 877 phone line entry request process or with the 
operation of the promotion. FOR A WINNERS LIST: Send a self-addressed, stamped business 
Brcical o) ences to: Newport Rhythm and Sound Dance Contest Winners, P.O. Box 337, Wilton, 
CT 06897-0337. Requests must be received by 12/15/00. DO NOT SEND ANY OTHER CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OR ENTRIES/VIDEOS TO THIS ADDRESS, SPONSOR: Lorillard Tobacco 
Company, PO. Box 10529, Greensboro, NC 27404-0529, 
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The Good News About 
GLOBAL 
WARMING 


NASA scientist DR. JAMES E. HANSEN has found 
a new way to cool down the controversy over man- 
made climate change % % # # # BY CHUCK SUDETIC 


HEY MEET TO DISCUSS THE FU- 

ture of the planet in the unlikeliest 

of locations: a warren of offices six 

floors up from Tom’s Restaurant, 

the New York coffee shop made fa- 
mous by Seinfeld. In March, a team of scien- 
tists led by Dr. James E. Hansen gathered here 
to criticize a doom-filled report from the In- 
tergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, a 
powerful committee of 2,000 scientists that 
dominates the discourse on the issue of global 
warming. The IPCC and its heavy hitters 
forecast environmental catastrophe — melting 
glaciers, lost species, dying forests — in fifty or 
a hundred years if nothing is done to curb 
man-made emissions. Hansen, who first rec- 
ognized climate change as a man-made prob- 


greenhouse gas, Hansen’s ‘team said. Cutting 
CO, emissions (which come mostly from the 
burning of oil and gas, the “fossil fuels” that 
have driven economic progress in the past cen- 
tury) means slowing economic growth. Poor 
countries say the United States and European 
Union should make the deepest cuts because 
they created most of the pollution. The rich 
nations point to developing countries such as 
India, China and Russia, whose awakening in- 
dustrial economies will generate a large vol- 
ume of carbon dioxide emissions in the 
decades ahead. 

But Hansen says government and business 
leaders can end-run this impasse by mount- 
ing a concerted effort - like the successful ne- 
gotiations to reduce emissions of the ozone- 


depleting chlorofluorocarbon gases ~ to | 
cut other gases and pollutants that, 
molecule for molecule, trap more heat 
than carbon dioxide. 

Already, global-warming naysayers 
are twisting Hansen’s paper to argue 
that climate change is a nonissue. 
“The right wing will have fun with 
this,” says Jerry Mahlman, a leading 
expert in fluid dynamics based in 
Princeton, New Jersey. “In spite of ap- 
pearances, what Hansen’s recom- 
mending is not cheap policy.” 

A plain-spoken Iowan who is the 
son of a bartender, James Hansen re- 
ceived a scholarship to the University 
of lowa, where physics professor 
James Van Allen, for whom the radia- 
tion belts around the Earth were 
named, got him interested in a career 
in science. Hansen earned degrees in 
math, physics and astronomy at Iowa 
before driving for a day and a night to 
Manhattan in 1967 to do government- 
funded space research at the Goddard 
Institute. Two decades ago, he and his 
colleagues generated one of the first 
three-dimensional computer climate 
models. In 1988, Hansen helped deliv- 
er a wake-up call to the world 


lem in the 1970s, says he and his fellow 
scientists at NASA’s Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies were disturbed by this 
pessimistic scenario, 

In late August, his team published a 
controversial paper accusing the IPCC’s 
gloomy forecasters of, in effect, hinder- 
ing efforts to slow the warming. Too 
much attention is placed on carbon 
dioxide, the most abundant man-made 
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To stop global warming, first car- 
bon-dioxide emissions must be 
drastically reduced. But humans 
stillneed| CO2-producing fossil fu- 
els, and poor countries want better 
living standards, so making 
progress is a political nightmare. 
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cutting emissions ofigases like 


will have a dramatic impact. 


Other greenhouse gases are more 
responsible for warming the earth 
than scientists had believed. CO 
must still be slowly reduced, but 


methane and pollutants like soot 


by going before a committee 
of the U.S. Senate and declar- 
ing that man-made global 
warming was already upon us. 

“T’ve never been in the busi- 
ness of making anybody hap- 
py,” Hansen says. But one per- 
son who may feel vindicated 
by Hansen’s proposal is 
Democratic presidential con- 
tender Al Gore. In 1997, Gore 
led the effort to include the 
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non-carbon-dioxide greenhouse gases in 
the Kyoto Protocol, an emissions-reduc- 
tion agreement signed by 160 countries. 
The U.S. Senate has declined even to de- 
bate ratifying the protocol. But environ- 
mentalists hope that Hansen’s new em- 
phasis on global-warming culprits other 
than oil and gasoline may give the agree- 
ment new viability. 


When did you first turn to the global- 
warming problem? 

In 1976 we calculated how much 
warming was caused by all of the gases 
man had added to the atmosphere since 
the Industrial Revolution began. The an- 
swer: almost two watts, the amount pro- 
duced by two small Christmas-tree 
bulbs, for every square meter of the 
Earth’s surface. 

I remember once wondering 
whether two watts per square meter 
could be a sufficient amount of heat to 
affect the climate. I was on [New 
York’s] Jones Beach with my wife and 
son. It was a hot afternoon. Then it 
started cooling off. There was a brisk 
sea breeze and large waves. On the 
beach, it seemed that the forces of na- 
ture were really very strong. The sun, 
after all, contributes 240 watts per 
square meter. Could the heat from 
two small Christmas-tree bulbs really 
make a difference? 

We started working on climate mod- 
els and estimated that 2 watts would 
give about 1.5 degrees Celsius of global 
warming. This was pretty large. Since 
then, we have had additional warming. 
It is about 2.5 watts today. The big ques- 
tion is what will happen between now 
and 2050 or 2100. 

The IPCC says that if business as usu- 
al continues for the next fifty or a hundred 
years — that is, if man continues to add 
heat-trapping gases to the atmosphere 
unchecked ~ the likely result will be a 
catastrophic climate change. You say this 
isn’t necessarily so. Why not? 

It is useful to have simulations with 
extreme cases. The IPCC’s business-as- 
usual scenario gives you about three 
watts of additional warming between 
now and 2050. This is a disastrous 
scenario and has good shock value. It is 
also possible. So you’d better warn 
people that it would cause a huge 
climate change. There is little question 
of that in my mind. 

But the point we’re trying to make is 
that it is not essential that we should 
follow the business-as-usual path. You 
get the impression from the IPCC that 
it is difficult to make a change from 
business as usual. 

What is the alternative you and your 
team propose? 

If you want to make good policy, you 
have to be able to quantify the contri- 
bution that each of the different heat- 
trapping gases and aerosols is making 
to the warming. 

I don’t want to leave the impression 


that we should forget about carbon diox- 
ide and let it shoot off the charts. There 
is a lot of room for improving energy ef- 
ficiency and increasing use of renewable 
energy sources, like wind and solar pow- 
er, which do not produce carbon dioxide. 
But we are not going to convince the 
Arabs to turn off that oil spigot or the 
Chinese to stop burning coal. Obviously, 
we're not going to stop carbon-dioxide 
emissions during the next few decades, 
because we don’t change energy systems 
that rapidly. We think it would make 
economic sense to keep carbon-dioxide 
emissions from increasing further, or to 
reduce them a little, and to focus on re- 
ducing emissions of the other heat-trap- 
ping gases and aerosols - methane, soot 
and others. 


long time, a couple of years, for this wa- 
ter vapor to return to the lowest layer of 
the atmosphere [and dissipate]. The 
other thing that methane does is in- 
crease the amounts of ozone, still an- 
other powerful heat-trapping gas, in the 
lower atmosphere. If you include these 
added effects, methane’s contribution 
to the warming is about half as large as 
the total carbon-dioxide forcing 
[warming] that has taken place be- 
tween 1850 and today. 

Where does the methane in the 
atmosphere come from, and how can it 
be controlled? . 

Landfills, so-called “waste-manage- 
ment” lagoons, rice paddies and cattle 
farms give off methane. It also comes 
from fossil-fuel production. During 


Five of us here wrote a 
paper published in Science 
in 1976. We pointed out 
that if you add up all these 
little guys, they trap just 
about as much heat as car- 
bon dioxide. This is be- 
cause they are stronger ab- 
sorbers of the heat 
radiating from the Earth, 
Emissions of these gases 
are also easier to control 
than emissions of carbon 
dioxide. If we eliminate 
the growth of these green- 
house gases and aerosols, 
and keep carbon-dioxide 
emissions at their recent 
rates, then instead of get- 
ting the three watts of 
warming predicted by the 
IPCC, we'll get one watt. 
That’s a huge difference. 

What does methane do? 

Methane is natural gas. 
It is the second-biggest 
player after carbon diox- 
ide. Methane in the at- 
mosphere traps heat itself. 
But methane also indi- 
rectly causes additional 
warming in two ways. 
When you increase 
methane in the air, about 
ten percent of it gets into 
the stratosphere, the sec- 
ond-lowest layer of the at- 
mosphere. There it is oxi- 
dized into water vapor - 
another powerful heat- 
trapping gas. It takes a 


Dye James E. Hansen, director of NAS 


Goddard Institute for Space Studies in New York 


“If you add up all the little guys, like methane 
and soot, they trap just about as much heat 
as carbon dioxide, because they're stronger 
absorbers of the heat radiating from the earth.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GRANT DELIN 


coal and oil production you run into 
pockets of natural gas. And natural- 
gas pipelines can also be leaky. Appar- 
ently the Russian pipeline system 
leaks a lot of methane. Termites are 
another source, but it’s pretty small. 

There are many places, like landfills 
and waste-management lagoons, | 
where you can capture the methane 
and use it as fuel or just burn it off. 
Rice paddies produce methane because 
there is no oxygen in the water, and 
bacteria that produce the gas can 
thrive. The suggestion is to drain the 
paddies once during the growing sea- 
son. You will greatly reduce the 
methane production as well as the 
number of mosquitoes. 

The cow-flatulence problem is a 
question of adjusting their diet. What- 
ever cows burp as methane is wasted 
energy. You feed them a certain 
amount of calories that you want to 
convert to meat or milk or, in countries 
where they are used as beasts of burden, 
physical energy. You don’t want that 
food to produce methane. So you adjust 
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Heat Trapper : CO? vs. Methane 


CARBON-DIOXIDE emissions from 
sources like cars, power plants and 
industry are responsible for about 
fifty percent of the warming observed 


by scientists, As human development 
wipes out forests, carbon-dioxide 
pollution accelerates, 


AUTOMOBILES 


OIL REFINERIES INDUSTRY 


METHANE traps more heat per 
molecule than carbon dioxide, and re- 
ducing methane output from some of 
the culprits below is easier than cut- 
ting CO». Hansen hopes focussing on 
gases like methane will break the po- 
litical impasse on global warming, 


CANDFILLS GAS PRODUCTION 


the feed you give them. I don’t know if 
it’s practical for one guy and his water 
buffalo or a small farm with a few pigs. 
But in big cattle farms you should be 
able to reduce methane emissions. 

What about the rest? 

The rest - ozone and aerosols - are 
things everyone has an interest in get- 
ting rid of. 

Ozone in the lower atmosphere is 
caused mainly by pollution from ve- 
hicles, power plants and industrial 
processes. The aerosols are small liq- 
uid or solid particles, including black 
carbon, or soot. 

We don’t understand the aerosols 
well enough. But we do know they are 
a major competitor to carbon dioxide 
in trapping heat. We are not measur- 


effort, and further progress should be 
the goal of international cooperation. 
The talks that produced the agreements 
on reducing ozone depletion in the 
stratosphere were remarkably success- 
ful. That’s a model for the kind of effort 
we'd like to see to reduce emissions of 
methane, ozone, soot and these other 
heat-trapping substances. 

Sharing new technology may also 
have mutual environmental and eco- 
nomic benefits. And developing the 
technology to improve this situation is 
an economic opportunity. It will proba- 
bly require the World Bank to help, but 
there is a lot to be gained. New York, for 
example, is running low on electrical en- 
ergy. They’ve approved a gas-fired plant 
with a ninety percent reduction in air 


matic climate change. It would make the 
Earth warmer than it has been in mil- 
lions of years, and you’re going to melt a 
lot of ice. You can see that the mountain 
glaciers are already receding. In the sum- 
mertime, the Arctic always has some 
open water; but it is clear from the satel- 
lite record that the area and thickness of 
the sea ice have decreased significantly. 

I think the IPCC, in the case of the 
sea-level change, is being very conser- 
vative. I worry that, if it gets warm 
enough in the summertime, you are 
going to start getting heavy rainfall 
over parts of the ice sheets atop Green- 
land and Antarctica that will cause 
them to break up much more rapidly 
than the models suggest. If you look at 
the Earth’s history, when the ice sheets 
melted, they melted quickly. There 
have been times when ice sheets melt- 
ed and sea level has risen by several 
meters in one century. The rate of cli- 
mate change that we’re introducing is 
very unusual. I think we should be 
concerned that we could have a rapid 
change in sea level in a century. 

When | had the chance to testify be- 
fore the Senate in 1989, I took my one- 
watt Christmas-tree bulb and tried to 
explain what the impact would be on 
the natural system that distributes wa- 
ter by precipitation, evaporation and 
the flow to the seas. By increasing the 
heating, you get increased evaporation 
in some areas and increased rainfall 
someplace else. In fact, it comes down 
as rain in more intense storms driven 
by the latent heat. There is circum- 
stantial evidence, still not quantita- 
tively documented, that we are already 
seeing more extreme events. 

What about the politicians? You've been 
before the Senate, which now won’t even con- 
sider the Kyoto Protocol. You’ve participated 
in some of Al Gore’s round tables. Is there 


ing them well enough to know 
how they’re changing. It’s a dif- 
ficult problem, and we need to 
be doing a better job. 

Why would people be more willing 
to cut back on emissions of these heat- 
trapping gases and aerosols than on 


"You could get heavy rain over the ice sheets on Green- 
land and Antarctica that will cause them to break up 
more rapidly than the models suggest. In Earth’s history, 
when the ice sheets melted, they melted quickly.” 


carbon dioxide? 

These things are basically pollution, 
and we need to take care of air pollution. 
Instead of having arguments between 
developed and undeveloped countries, 
both sides have a lot to gain. 

Some of these reasons are econom- 
ic. High levels of ozone damage health 
and agriculture, The cost estimate is 
gro billion each year in the United 
States alone. Air pollution in parts of 
Asia is already exacting high ecologi- 
cal and health costs. So both the rich 
and poor nations should be more in- 
terested in reducing ozone emissions 
than emissions of carbon dioxide. 

Progress is already being made in the 


Cuuck SupETIC wrote “Boy Scouts vs. 
Gays” in RS 847. 


pollution. It is remarkably clean in com- 
parison with coal-fired plants. In China, 
they have a huge pollution problem 
caused by people heating and cooking by 
burning coal and other stuff in fireplaces 
and stoves. As their energy system 
moves more toward electrical grids with 
central power stations, it will be much 
easier to remove air pollutants. We can 
certainly help them do that, to our mu- 
tual benefit. A recent paper showed that 
air pollution in China is going to affect 
our ability to meet air-quality standards 
in the United States. 

And if nothing is done? 

If you follow the IPCC’s business-as- 
usual scenario and do nothing, you'll get 
an eventual warming of several degrees. 
In my opinion, this would lead to a dra- 


hope to break the impasse between the rich 
and poor countries? 

I’ve tried to work on the science ob- 
jectively. I would hope that papers like 
the one we’ve just written would be 
noticed. But I have not been actively 
trying to talk to politicians. I prefer 
not to be tied to politics. I prefer to say 
what I believe, which is hard to do if 
you have to send testimony through an 
approval process. 

I think it will comé to a reasonable 
compromise, where you take the com- 
mon-sense steps that slow down the cli- 
mate experiment we’re performing on 
the planet. If we would focus on those 
steps that would make good economic 
sense anyhow, there would be agreement 
between the rich and poor countries. The 


IPCC people are not ignoring the green- 
house gases other than carbon dioxide, 
but they are not giving these gases and 
the soot the attention they deserve. They 
are not using them to break the standoff 
between the developing and developed 
countries, It may reduce the antagonism 
among the parties if you do that. 

Can individuals do anything? 

You want people to be aware of this 
problem. They are the ones who affect 
the decision-makers and government 
representatives. There are also practi- 
cal things they can do to help matters. 
Use a mulching lawn mower instead 
of bagging your grass clippings. Bags 
of clippings end up in a landfill, creat- 
ing methane. I don’t know why any- 
body has to have a perfectly lush lawn. 
Another thing is to use compact fluo- 
rescent light bulbs; they save electrici- 
ty. I drive to work ina Plymouth Colt, 
not an SUV, and we’ve pulled the plug 
on our downstairs refrigerator. You 
don’t need two refrigerators. 

There are a lot more things people can 
do, but you can’t expect individuals to 
solve this problem. It requires funda- 
mental long-term changes, a large-scale 
response. The most important thing is to 
get concerted action, and the response of 
the business community is key to this. 
There tended to be a negative response in 
the United States, but that is changing. 
Look at GM and Ford. They are now 
competing to see who can make the most 
energy-efficient SUV. 

We're not going to eliminate cli- 
mate change. We've got more climate 
change already in the pipeline. The 
question is, will the climate change be 
moderate or catastrophic? I think our 
paper will have a positive impact, be- 
cause the steps we are proposing make 
practical sense and because the paper 
makes it clearer that there is a congru- 
ence in the objectives of the developed 
and undeveloped countries. We 
should all be on the same side. 

What about the naysayers? 

It is difficult for a scientist to debate 
global warming with the skeptics, be- 
cause they are not acting like scien- 
tists. They are acting like lawyers. 
They cite all of the evidence to support 
their desired conclusion, and only that 
evidence. The public hears their very 
confident statements discounting the 
global-warming problem, and if our 
response to it is a good scientific one, 
with all of the pros and cons, it sounds 
wishy-washy to the public. I don’t 
know what to do about this. The pub- 
lic just doesn’t understand the scientif- 
ic method very well. 

There continues to be a wide range of 
possible scenarios for the future. And 
they include some fairly optimistic ones. 
But we had better understand all of the 
details of the important factors influenc- 
ing climate change if we want to avoid a 
bad trip for the planet in the simplest and 
most cost-effective way. fe) 
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WARPED HOOKS, liquefied rifts: Meet the weird, wonderful KID A. 


By DAVID FRICKE —  — 1/ : > = = é —~ aon 
WAND) PSO zane 
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Radiohead 


Kid A 


CAPITOL 


HE FIRST TRACK ON RADIOHEAD’S 

fourth album is called “Everything 

in Its Right Place.” Actually, nothing 

in the song sounds like it is in its 
proper place. An electric piano marches in ar- 
rhythmic circles, crisscrossed by the wheeze 
of an asthmatic synthesizer and intrusive 
bursts of machine babble. The watery croon 
of singer Thom Yorke seeps in and out of 
earshot like whale song. And the words, such 
as they are, just hang in the air like comic- 
strip thought balloons: “Yesterday I woke up 
sucking a lemoi here are two colors in 
my head.... What is that she'd tried to say?” 

This is pop? Radiohead are a rock band: 
guitarists Jonny Greenwood and Ed 
O’Brien, bassist Colin Greenwood, drum- 
mer Phil Selway and Yorke on voice and 
lyrics. The British group’s first three albums 
~ Pablo Honey (1993), The Bends (1995) and 
OK Computer (1997) - are all classic-rock 
thrillers, sparkling adventures in the radi- 
cal-populist tradition of the Beatles in the 
late 1960s; the early, galactic-rock Pink 
Floyd; and R.E.M. (pick any era). But Kid A 
is all blur. It is a kind of virtual rock in 
which the roots have been cut away, and the 
formal language — hook; riff, bridge - has 
been warped, liquefied and, in some songs, 
thrown out altogether. If you’re looking for 
instant joy and easy definition, you are 
swimming in the wrong soup. 

Power chords are sparse; linear grooves 
even scarcer. Keyboards are programmed to 
mimic human speech; Yorke’s voice, in 
turn, is squashed into a Kraftwerk-ian bleat 
in the title song. The crusty funk of “The 
National Anthem” ends with what sounds 
like a New Orleans brass band walking into 
a brick wall. “In Limbo” is just that, a repet- 
itive cascade of gorgeous guitar and pert 
electric piano. “How to Disappear Com- 
pletely” moves like an ice floe: cold-blue 
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folk rock with just a faint hint of heartbeat. 

Radiohead always make you dig for the 
humanity in their music. Their best and 
biggest singles - “Creep,” “Fake Plastic 
Trees,” “Lucky” - have all been deceptive 
bundles of wounded flesh, exquisitely cam- 
ouflaged in taut, arch distemper. Kid A is 
even harder to decode. When Yorke sings 
here, it’s as if his voice is going the wrong 
way ~ not out from his mouth but back into 
his head, where the notes and words rever- 
berate against his skull, blunting pronunci- 
ation and meaning. According to a tran- 
scription on one Radiohead Web site, Yorke 
is singing “What's going on?” over and over 
in “The National Anthem.” On the record, 
it sounds more like Yorke is moaning “So 
alone, so alone.” It could be neither; it could 
be both. Yorke isn’t telling; Kid A comes 
without printed lyrics. 

But the whole point of Kid A is that there 
are no sure things, in pop or anything else ~ 


and that our best intentions and finely 
tuned plans are often just fuck-ups waiting 
to happen. In a recent Web chat, Yorke 
claimed that the album title refers to “the 
first human clone - I bet it has already hap- 
pened.” For all of its apparent inscrutability, 
Kid A is, in fact, a clear-eyed space opera 
about a plausible future — a generation raised 
like plant life, And inside the hermetic elec- 
tronics and art-pop frost is a heated argu- 
ment about conformity, individuality and 
the messy consequences of playing God. 
You can definitely hear something, or 
someone, kicking its way into consciousness. 
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In “How to Disappear Completely,” Yorke’s 
particle-beam tenor flickers with both the 
thrill of invisibility (“That’s not me/I go, 
where I please”) and the helplessness of a life 
without identity. You also hear things falling 
apart: “Idioteque” is silvery techno pocked 
with insidious smarm; “Morning Bell” is 
soft, black psychosis, perversely brightened 
by church-bell- and sea-gull-like guitar. “Op- 
timistic” is anything but. The track is knock- 
out spunk rock with a catchy, glancing echo 
of R.E.M.’s “The One I Love.” But the kick 


comes with an ugly twist - Yorke in the cat- 
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Madonna 

Music 

MAVERICK/WARNER BROS. 

In which she relocates her in- 
ner clubland pleasure girl 

JUST WHEN WE'VE PUT MADONNA 
in another box - one labeled “Intro- 
spective Celebrity Mom Who 
Doesn’t Want to Be an Icon Anymore 
but Can’t Help Herself” — the forty- 
two-year-old reverts to pleasure girl 
on the punk-funk dance floor, party- 
ing with the break dancers, the 
queers, the addicts and insomniacs. 
It's been eighteen woozy years since 


bird seat, Genetic Central, turning his back 
on his creations: “Big fish eat the little 
ones/Not my problem. ...” 

There is another new Radiohead album: 
A second record, begun concurrently with 
Kid A, is slated for completion and release 
next year. Maybe the band saved all of the 
straight pop magic for that one. Hopefully 
not - in pop music, clarity isn’t everything. 
Any album that gives up all of its secrets in 
the first go-round isn’t built to last. Kid A is 
a work of deliberately inky, often irritating 
obsession. There are times, like on “Id- 
ioteque” and the Yorke-free electronic in- 
strumental, “Treefingers,” when the record 
feels absolutely airless, entombed in chrome. 

But this is pop, a music of ornery, glisten- 
ing guile and honest ache, and it will feel 
good under your skin once you let it get 
there. There is also a moral to this mischief: 
that a manufactured child, by nature or nur- 
ture, is no child at all. It is product. 


Kid A is not. 
kek 


David Bowie 


Bowie at the Beeb: The Best 
of the BBC Sessions 68-72 
VIRGIN 

From folksy pop to rock grandeur: 
The making of Ziggy Stardust 


AVID BOWIE DIDN’T START OUT 
D as a “phallus in pigtails,” as he sings 

with self-deprecating amusement 
on “Unwashed and Somewhat Slightly 
Dazed.” That would come later. On the first 
half of the double CD Bowie at the Beeb, which 
collects BBC performances from 1968 to 
1972, he is an earnest folk-pop singer still 


grappling with his boyhood influences - 
music hall, cabaret, Anthony Newley, Bob 


Dylan - while dabbling in blues rock and 
psychedelia. (There's also a superfluous lim- 
ited-edition bonus disc, containing an entire 
concert recorded last June.) Bowie wanted lit- 
tle to do with the dominant counterculture of 
the day, as he makes clear in tunes such as 
“Cygnet Committee” and “Changes” (“Look 
out, you rock & rollers”), and these discs of- 
fer a fascinating glimpse into the years when 
he transformed his words into a persona: 
Ziggy Stardust, the 
first anti-rock star. 
With the addition of 
guitarist Mick Ron- 
son, Bowie’s music 
flirts 
grandeur on the sec- 
ond disc, but the fey 
theatricality of “Star- 
man” and “Rock ’n’ Roll Suicide” allows him 
to subvert it. It’s only the first of many roles 
Bowie would later play, but here’s where the 
fun started. —GREG KOT 
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98 Degrees 


Revelation 

UNIVERSAL 

Swedish production and self- 
penned lyrics can’t get these 


boy-band also-rans past tepid 

HINK 98 DEGREES, AND YOU 
T probably flash on their ample mus- 

cles and male-model pouts before re- 
calling multiple mushy ballads that lack the 
pop pizzazz of Max Martin’s Backstreet/’N 
Sync/Britney crew. On its fourth album, the 
Cincinnati-grown quartet pumps up the 
tempos with its own Swedish producers, An- 
ders Bagge and Arnthor Bigisson. The pair's 
startlingly sprightly “Give Me Just One 


a aa a 
Madonna Faces the Music 


passionate ambivalence, while 
“Nobody's Perfect” admits and au- 
rally embodies major fuck-ups. But 
she’s still devoted to love. 

Music does all this with Madon- 
na’s most radical sonics yet. 
William Orbit makes “Amazing” 
live up to its title by conjuring an 
even sassier spin on the gurgling 
grooviness of “Beautiful Stranger.” 
And the six cuts co-produced with 
French synth weirdo Mirwais madly 
reference the past while achieving 
intimate, futurist pop. Her closely 
miked voice, recorded with mini. 
mal sweetening, abandons her re- 
cent Evita-schooled operatics for a 
spontaneous yelp that circles back 
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Madonna dropped “Everybody”; 
with “Music,” the lead track off her 
thirteenth album, she looks back at 
that up-for-grabs, early-Eighties era, 
when the only freaks who could pro- 
gram electro beats for the street 
were Germans, B boys or near- 


transvestites. “Music makes the peo- 
ple come together,” she cries, as if 
her life and ours still depended on it. 
Unlike Ray of Light's pristine in- 


ner-ear landscapes, Music is dirty, 
casually urgent, as if Madonna 
walked into the studio, got on the 
mike and let the machines bump. 
Check the improvisational, silly 
surge of “Impressive Instant,” 
which first roars like a rock rocket 
ship, then purrs while a digitally 
tweaked Ms. Ciccone squeaks, “I 
like to singy singy singy/Like a bird 
on a wingy wingy wingy.” 


Music embodies that moment 
when destiny shoots us into the 
unknown. You thought Madonna 
was calculating, but here she’s 
never been more instinctive. “This 
guy was meant for me,” she prays 
in the ballad “I Deserve It,” drop- 
ping her guard, clearly portraying 
Guy Ritchie, her newborn's father. 
She isn’t painting a fairy-tale ro- 
mance: “Amazing” palpitates with 


to her club-belter beginnings. 
“What It Feels Like for a Girl” clinch- 
es it with a feminist anthem that’s 
as musically gentle as it is lyrically 
barbed. “When you're trying hard 
to be your best,” she croons as the 
voice of social authority, “could you 
be a little less?” The inability to do 
just that is what makes her matter 
yet again; there’s still more to 
Madonna. —BARRY WALTERS 


DO GALLOy RETNA 
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Night (Una Noche)” finally inflames the 
lukewarm foursome. The heat smolders 
through “He'll Never Be” and “Never Givin’ 
Up,” crafty R&B grooves that energize the 
group’s breathy, boyish harmonies with 
memorable melodies and agile arrange- 
ments, “The Way You Do” and “Yesterday's 
Letter” prove they can also spin sophisticat- 
ed, symphonic slowies. Drew and Nick 
Lachey, Jeff Timmons and Justin Jeffre co- 
wrote eleven of the album’s thirteen tracks; 
when cornball lyrical clichés clog some cuts, 
those credits flip from badge of honor to 
mark of shame, Despite a few feverish mo- 
ments, 98 Degrees remain slightly below 
average. —BARRY WALTERS 


Wide Angle 
KINETIC/DISTINCT'IVE/REPRISE 


O 


that’s both brainy and body-movin’, intri- 
cate and unapologetically indulgent. With 
Wide Angle, they tiptoe through elaborate 
string arrangements (courtesy of a Russian 
y orchestra, on “Fin- 
ished Symphony”), 

#@| slam down insistent 

break beats (“If I Sur- 
vive”), cradle Twin 
Peaks chanteuse Julee 
Cruise’s wispy vocals 
(“I Know”) and toss 
hip-hop scratches 
into the mix (“Snyper”). The cuts are less 
predictable than most club anthems, but as 
the unstoppable trance locomotive “Theme 
From Wide Angle” proves, the Hybrid 
boys aren't scared to leave subtleties in the 
dust and go for high dance-floor drama. 
Whether barreling into the glazed stupor 


N THEIR DEBUT ALBUM, WALES- 
based trio Hybrid dodge dance- 


music assumptions with an album 


of a late-night party or pro- 
pelling a more sophisticated 
gathering, Hybrid’s creations 
are, happily, as shameless as they 
—KATHRYN FARR 


are serious. 
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David Gray 


White Ladder 


ATO 


FTER YEARS OF CULT 
fandom and record-com- 
pany woes, British sing- 


er-songwriter David Gray be- 
came a belated superstar last 
year in Ireland with a fourth, 
self-recorded album that’s snow- 
balling into an international hit. 
Unlike Beth Orton, who moved 
from William Orbit-fueled elec- 
tronica to sleek modern folk, 
Gray’s a traditional acoustic guy 
who now augments his stark 
tunes and Dylan-like bray with 
subtle, dance-inspired arrange- 
ments that have found an unlikely home 
on Dave Matthews’ record label, ATO. 
“Please Forgive Me” floats on a live drum- 
mer’s approximation of a skittering drum- 
and-bass beat, while “Babylon” layers 
frisky percussive samples and rippling 
synths over mellow guitars. Gray’s hooks 
aren’t gimmicky - they're rooted in brood- 
ing melodies and straightforward poetry. 
The clincher is a nine-minute encore of 
Soft Cell’s “Say Hello, Wave Goodbye” 
that strips away the original’s synth-pop 
cabaret to reveal a skeleton of dark, re- 
signed drama. Here and elsewhere, Gray 
proves that great songs sometimes require 
quiet acts of irreverence.—BARRY WALTERS 


BAD BOY/ARISTA 


“SIMILARITIES IN MY VOICE/NIGGA CHECK THE 
words,” spits Shyne at his detractors over the 
hummingbird-on-methadone strings of 
“Whatcha Gonna Do.” This Brooklyn-based Bad 
Boy has a defensive stance on his debut album; 
since early in his career, he’s been called the vocal 
doppelganger of the late Notorious B.1.G. But his 
invitation on “Whatcha Gonna Do” becomes 
self-incrimination; he borrows extensively from 
the Notorious One's catalog. His conversational 
choruses (“Bang,” “Niggas Gonna Die”) and mur- 
der narratives (“The Hit”) have Biggie’s menacing 
roll; there’s also the same distillation of West 
Coast gang sentiment within a New York-centric 
thug ethos, and the careful balance of street life 
and the high life, the gangsta and the playa. 
Shyne even invokes the name of Biggie’s never- 
realized supergroup on “Commission.” 

Shyne aspires to enter himself in the “who’s 


BOBSCOTT; SAM HARRIS; KEVIN KNIGHT (CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT) 


ken 


Badly Drawn Boy 


The Hour of Bewilderbeast 


XL/BEGGARS GROUP 

NTIMATE, LOW-LIGHT GUITAR 
I riffs; fuzzy lyrics about candles and wa- 

terfalls; spindly, spidery melodies - 
Badly Drawn Boy plays sensitive white-boy 
blues for white boys who really oughta 
know better. The Boy, also known as 
Manchester’s Damon Gough, sounds like 
Elliott Smith’s English cousin, or Nick 
Drake’s almost-upbeat nephew. Like Drake, 
he’s mastered the art of evoking melancholy 
without slathering on too much sentimen- 
tality. Bewilderbeast could be music for 
bummed-out backpackers: Gough’s lyrics 
are loaded with nature imagery, and during 
“Stone on the Water,” the spinning and 
twirling acoustic riffs and rambling piano 
lines are occasionally interrupted by an ef- 
fect that sounds like a loon on golden pond. 
Just when the album verges on becoming 
unbearable folk poesy, Gough makes an au- 
ral joke about his own pretensions, ending 
the blinkingly upbeat “Fall in a Riyer” with 


White-boy blues: Damon Gough of Badly Drawn Boy 


What Would Biggie Do? 


the best MC” debate alongside Biggie, Jay-Z and 
Nas, but he’s eschewed that Holy Trinity’s more 
humane virtues: He lacks Big’s playful irony, Jig- 
ga’s witty sarcasm and Nas’ meaning-of-life in- 
trospection. This puts him more in league with 
B-team players such as Lil’ Cease, Memphis 
Bleek and Nature. 

Predictably, Shyne is obsessed with the trap- 
pings of mo’ money - soft furs, big guns, fast 


- 
i) 
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the sound of a splash into an icy spring. But 
even that might not put out these sweet, 
gently burning songs. —PAT BLASHILL 


Paul Oakenfold 


Perfecto Presents Another World 


LONDON-SIRE 


NY COMPUTER CAN SPLICE TO- 
Ast a dance-mix compilation. 

The challenge for DJs is to create a 
montage of music that actually says some- 
thing and still puts bodies in motion. A vet- 
eran label boss, 
remixer, rock pro- 
ducgr and superstar 
DJ, England’s Paul 
Oakenfold can coax 
the likes of Dead 
Can Dance, Vangelis 
and Tim Buckley 
onto the dance floor 
without resorting to gimmickry. With un- 
expected juxtapositions learned from hip- 
hop and a sense of spiritual release gleaned 
from underground disco, Oakenfold steers 
the ultra-European, classical-minded pulse 
of trance toward syncopated 
rhythms, drum-free inter- 
ludes and actual songs. 
Robert Plant’s thirty-year- 
old vocals swim through 
Quiver’s watery reinvention 
of Led Zeppelin’s “Babe I'm 
Gonna Leave You,” while 
club favorites like Salt 
Tank’s Tori Amos-sampling 
“Eugina” get dreamy new 
mixes, Bigger than the two- 
and-a-half-hour sum of its 
substantial parts, Another 


cars, expensive drugs — and with letting you 
know that he’s bigger than hip-hop. “Criminal 
mind-state/I really sell weight/I just happen to 
rhyme great,” he raps over the high-spéed bump 
of “Let Me See Your Hands.” Nothing new, but he 
often spins clichés with poetic verve. On “The 
Life,” he offers a rise-and-fall tale of drug life 
that’s pure Scorsese, Backed by flutes and horns 
straight from a Tolkien novel, he narrates: 
“Started this shit called The Council/And we all 
made a pledge not to fuck each other’s bitch- 
es/Or touch each other’s riches/On topwr 
broke/Never break this oath.” 

Backed by dramatic yet minimalist tracks, this 
album could be the pinnacle of Y2K thug patholo- 
gy. It’s bursting with ambition, ripe with apathy, 
pregnant with contradiction and gilded in sacri- 
lege. The album begins with an open letter to 
America, asking for reparations for slavery, educa- 
tional facilities and job opportunities, but Shyne’s 
deepest political statement after that is: “Fuck 
y'all niggas/Hope you die a slow death/As | coke 
test and C. Delores Tucker protest.” Shyne is likea 
five-car pileup of luxury autos: a mix of beauty 
and destruction that demands your attention 
with its violence and waste. —KRIS EX 
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World takes you to a spectral sphere where | 
New Age talks to old rock via the universal | 
language of soothing, steady, stimulating | 
beats. 


Dan Hicks and 
the Hot Licks 


Beatin’ the Heat 
SURFDOG 


N 


singer-guitarist’s first studio album since 
1978, and only the seventh album in a career 
that dates back to the Sixties. It is a dandy, 
jumping set, with all the essential elements 
of Hicks’ campy cabaret intact: acoustic gui- 
tar and stand-up bass, gypsy-jazz fiddle, fe- 
male singers repeating and riposting his 


© ONE WILL EVER ACCUSE DAN 
Hicks of flooding the market. Beat- 


lines, Hicks remains a curmudgeon with a 
crusty but mellow voice and a repertoire of 
witty, jaded songs be- 
coming of a character 
who once remarked, 
“I’m the only hip 
person there is.” A 
striking remake of 
Hicks’ best-known 
song, “I Scare My- 
self,” samples the 
click of a camera’s shutterand features guest 
vocals from Rickie Lee Jones. A cover of 
Tom Waits’ “The Piano Has Been Drink- 
ing (Not Me)” suits Hicks’ barfly persona 
perfectly. Hicks merrily jives his way 
through “Chattanooga Shoe-Shine Boy” 
and serves up such sparkling originals as 
“Strike While It’s Hot!” “Doin’ It!” and 
“Hell I’d Go!” A bunch of notables show 
up to endorse and pay tribute — Elvis 
Costello, Brian Setzer and Waits himself 


S 


in’ the Heat is the idiosyncratic | 


among them - but no one steals Hicks’ 


show. With tunes like “I Don’t Want 


Love,” which argues for food over amore - | 


“If love makes you give up corn dogs and 
mustard... I don’t want love” - how could 
—PARKE PUTERBAUGH 


Laurent Garnier 


Unreasonable Behavior 
MUT 


OMEONE MUST HAVE THROWN 
French tech-house eclecticist Laurent 
Garnier a bouquet of Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs du Mal: His new album is saturated 
with the heavy, foreboding drone tones that 


used to animate the spookiest jungle music. | 
Unreasonable Behavior is a dark techno | 


mélange that wriggles free of categoriza- 
tion: “The Sound of the Big Babou” blends 
a four-four house beat with a chilly melody 


one might expect from British neo-electro _ 


aesthetes Autechre, and “The Man With 
the Red Face” marries jazz-fusion synth 
noodling to both an ominous bass under- 
tone and an upbeat disco house riff. A few 
years ago, most techno records could be la- 
beled as specimens of one of a myriad of 
electronic music subgenres, but that isn’t 
true anymore. Like the aggro-elegant beats 
of the German DJ Hell, or England's 
Photek, who spot-welds jungle efx to house 
thumps, Garnier exploits the stylistic atom- 
ization of electronica, bringing together a 
whole palette of sounds to eyoke one very 
specific thing: dread. More than anything, 
Unreasonable Behavior sounds like the music 
you might hear just as your car reaches the 
edge of the cliff. —PAT BLASHILL 


Black Eyed Peas 


Bridging the Gap 


INTERSCOPE 


OS ANGELES-BASED HIP-HOP 
| trio Black Eyed Peas is the unoffi- 
cial West Coast franchise of the 
East Coast’s iconic Native Tongues collec- 
tive. Part of their hometown appeal lies in 
West Coast heads’ desperation to show the 
world that not all Left Coast rap devotees 
are ’bout blingin’, bangin’ and bitches: 
Garbed in boho gear, comprised of various 
races and stressing positivity, the trio is a 
pointed anecdote to gangsta and ghetto 
fabulousness. Where their 1998 debut, Be- 
hind the Front (which produced the irre- 
sistible club hit, “Joints and Jams”), was a | 
little too slickly produced, their follow-up 
is a more organic-feeling representation of 
their considerable skills and vision. Un- | 
cluttered but muscular production, deft 
samples and smart rhymes all ensure that 
the album's power increases with repeated 
listenings. Standout tracks include “On 
My Own,” with cameos by Mos Def and 
Les Nubians, and “Weekend,” which folds 
Debbie Deb's old-school Latin freestyle 
hit, “Lookout Weekend,” into Sly and the 


T 


Allison Moorer 


The Hardest Part 


MCA NASHVILLE 


HIS TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD’S 
stunning alto voice has the wide- 
screen sweep of a movie about the 
back roads of Alabama. That cinematic ef- 
fect is the star of The Hardest Part, Moore 
follow-up to her 1998 debut, Alabama Song. 
Occasionally, the album meshes, and t 
music is transporting, like when Moorer i 
ona groove with striking strings and melo 
ic peaks on “It’s Time I Tried.” But more of- 
ten, as on the slow, wailing “Bging Me All 
Your Lovin’,” Moorer concentrates on the 
power of pronunciation, rhyming “bring” 


| and “sang,” with the kind of flat-A sound you 


Family Stone’s “Family Affair” for a 4 


smoky party groove. —ERNEST HARDY 


Billie Joe’s New 


Green Day 
Warning 


REPRISE 


USED TO BE YOU COULD COUNT ON GREEN DAY 
to report from the front lines of teenage waste- 
land, suburban division, with punk-prankster an- 


| thems about dope, deadbeats and masturbation. 


But no more. Warning, the California trio’s sixth al- | 


bum, invites the question: Who wants to listen to 
songs of faith, hope and social commentary from 
what used to be snot-core’s biggest-selling band? 
Nowa wealthy family man pushing thirty, singer- 
guitarist Billie Joe Armstrong has understandably 


Kes 


Tré Cool, Armstrong, Mike Dirnt (from left) | 
slow it down to a midtempo jangle. 


hear on dusty Faulknerian porches. Many 
country fans, unimpressed with the pop high 
jinks of Shania Twain and Faith Hill, favor 
this approach, and Moorer delivers it with 
conviction and authority; but for now, she is 


still a work in progress. | —JAMES HUNTER 


Mixing-board dread: Laurent Garnier 


Day 


shifted his perspective to the world outside his base- 
ment. He's also begun to take himself more serious- 
ly. The problem is, he can’t muster the same excite- 
ment for his more mature themes, whether he’s a 
cranky parent peeved by aggressive marketing 
(“Fashion Victim”) or an aging adolescent whining 
about too many rules (“Warning”). When he de- 
clares he’s still “marching out of time to my own 
beat” on “Minority,” he sounds unconvincing. 

The once-giddy melodies now settle for midtem- 
po jangle or novelty (the accordion-driven cabaret 
of ery”). Armstrong recast himself as a bal- 
ladeer in 1997 with “Good Riddance (The Time of 
Your Life),” and the best tune on Warning picks up 
where that left off. On “Macy’s Day Parade,” a gor- 
geously subtle string arrangement underpins lyrics 
that pine for “a brand new hope.” Green Day as the 


new Bread - who knew? —GREG KOT 
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Haunted 

ATLANTIC 

Blond ambition can't revive 
these sleepy tracks 


N HER SECOND ALBUM, FORMER 
angry-young-singer-songwriter Poe 


comes on like an ambient arena 
queen. Unfortunately, Haunted reverberates 
with tired samples, rehashed echo effects 
and beats so plodding they could stop a 
metronome. Poe deserves some props for her 
blond ambition: Her surprisingly effective 
voice just about salvages Haunted. When she 
growls, “Come a little bit closer/I wanna 
look at you” on “Control,” she conveys just 
enough menace to jar the song from its over- 
produced narcolepsy. Haunted’s first single, 
the sticky pink “Walk the Walk,” has clum- 
sy lines like “I wanna walk to the beat of my 
own drum,” but Poe’s attitudinal snarl 
sounds smart - smart like a fox looking to 
burrow into the MTV Buzz Bin. Can’t wait 


for the remix album. —NEVA CHONIN 


Sensational 


Heavyweighter 

WORDSOUND 

An MC jumbles rhymes, misses chorus- 
es, distorts beats - and scores 


UALITY HIP-HOP RECORDS ARE 
called “tight” for good reason: The 
production is rigidly calculated, 


the rhyme schemes scientific, the hooks 
precision-engineered. What Brooklyn 
rapper Sensational coughs up on his 
weirdly winning third LP is the polar op- 
posite. The beats are deliberately distorted 
and dirty, choruses are irregular, and lyrics 
routinely surge into overdubbed fuzz or 
muffled obscurity. If other MCs spit 
rhymes, Sensational gargles them out in 
an offhand jumble and then meanders out 


of the studio without bothering to shut off 
his primitive recording gear. But while the 
muddy production quality and haphazard 
verses are initially off-putting, Heavy- 
weighter’s sloppy aesthetic grows on you. 
Stilted, smoked-out cuts like “Tearin’ It 
Up” and the plodding “Style Indiglo” are 
hypnotic, and ‘Sensational’s throaty ora- 
tions, which hobble through weaving and 
wallowing, stand up to repeat listens. 
Throw Heavyweighter on when you’re 
ready to get loose. —KATHRYN FARR 


Guru’s Jazzmatazz: StreetSoul 
VIRGIN 

Erykah Badu, Isaac Hayes, the Roots 
and more show up for Part Three 


URU HAS ONE OF THE TWO OR 
G three best voices in all of hip-hop - 
gruff, idiosyncratic and charismat- 

ic. On his self-helmed Jazzmatazz albums, 

the MC has assembled an international 

who's who of rap, R&B and jazz to try and 

stretch all three genres in new directions. 

The classic first volume did just that in 

1993; the second, 1995 entry in the series 

fell off a bit in terms 

of focus and inspi- 

ration. This time 

around, production 

and guest stars are 

stellar. The prob- 

lem is that Guru of- 

ten relegates phe- 

nomenal talent like 

Angie Stone and Donell Jones to singing 

hooks while he boasts about his rhyming 

prowess, On the tracks that are a true col- 

laboration of artists, the album blazes. 

The moody “Night Vision,” with Isaac 

Hayes, the blistering social consciousness 

of “Lift Your Fist,” with the Roots, the 

haunting “Who’s There?” with Les Nu- 

bians, and the funny-sexy “Plenty,” with 
Erykah Badu all hit their marks so power- 
fully because they force Guru to step away 
from the mirror and bring both his lyrical 
and analytical skills to the table. When 
that happens, the album gives up some of 
the most powerful music you'll hear this 
year. —ERNEST HARDY 
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Slash’s Snakepit 


Ain't Life Grand 
KOCH 
Paradise City, lost 


S THE POET ONCE SANG, IT’s 
A to hold a candle in the cold 
November rain - but Slash is still 


hanging in there, shining the light within 
his soul as a lucid path back to the days 
when guitars were guitars, hair was hair 
and shirts were for pussies. Like a sweet 
child from out o’ the past, welcoming us to 
the jungle o’ the future, the ex-Guns n’ 
Roses axman rides again on the second al- 
bum from Slash’s Snakepit. There’s noth- 
ing here as inspiring as the debut’s Zen 


pinball meditation “Be the Ball,” but the | 


real problem is that great guitarists need 
great bands, and'the Snakepit dudes are 
barely functional backup peons who don’t 


KKK 


The Sea and Cake 


Outi 
THRILL JOCKEY 
Highly listenable art grooves 


| VER THE PAST TEN YEARS, THE 
O city of Chicago has managed to 


spew out even more mind-bog- 


| glingly awful jazz-fusion dreck than 


Chicago the band. The Sea and Cake used 
to be typical Windy City indie diddlers, 
but on 1997’s The Fawn, they started to 
sculpt their lush keyboards into warm, 


| beautiful songs like “Sporting Life,” rock- 


ing out with emotion, wit and even a sharp 
beat. On Oui, the Sea and Cake continue 
to pursue their instrumental excursions as 
they evolve decisively into an art-drone 
groove band. Sam Prekop breathes the del- 
icate melodies of “Afternoon Speaker” and 


“The Leaf” like a bookish indie boy who’s 


even have cool names, except bassist John- 
ny Blackout. So concentrate on Slash, and 
feel the burn of his guitar reminding you 
that, once upon a time, he was the guy who 
co-wrote “Paradise City,” “It’s So Easy” 
and “Get in the Ring.” One question, 
though: Where’s Izzy? —ROB SHEFFIELD 


been hibernating with a stack of Joao 
Gilberto records, and you don’t have to no- 
tice the words for the emotion to come 
through. His voice is just another element 
in the mix, fading behind the pulse of his 
and Archer Prewitt’s guitars and key- 
boards, John McEntire’s drums and Eric 


A Real Cosmo Girl 


KKK 


Nelly Furtado 


Whoa, Nelly! 

DREAMWORKS 

Portugese and Brazilian styles — plus 

a little Canada, Philip Glass and TLC - 
all on one twenty-one-year-old’s album 
THIS DEBUT COMES FROM A TWENTY-ONE-YEAR- 
old first-generation Canadian whose restless ears 
never stray too far from her Portuguese roots. 
Whoa, Nelly! is spastic like high-impact hip-hop, 
melodically durable like big-time pop and soulfully, 
intelligently, sensuously international. It jumps on 
Portuguese and Brazilian styles not as exotic refine- 
ments but as cool ways to express yourself in every- 


PAD 
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day tunes. “Turn Off the Light” is a reggae-directed 
rock-blues tune done with towering confidence; the 
awesome “Hey, Man!” is an elaborate riff that’s like 
TLC high on Philip Glass; “I'm Like a Bird” isasadlove 
song that flies off into pop gorgeousness. “You liked 
me until you heard my shit on the radio,” Furtado 
begins in “. .. On the Radio.” But before you can 
quite digest that dramatic situation, Furtado is al- 
ready off to the song’s chorus, a heavy-duty year- 
2000 cha-cha in which she wails about the memory 
of sweeter times. Next track, she’s refusing to be 
someone's “Baby Girl” within a groove that would 
seem equally right for a New York or Cairo club. 
Whoa, Nelly! is a wild-ass pop go-go, filled with 
songs that pursue adventure yet could still make the 
hit parades. —JAMES HUNTER 
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Claridge’s both-ends-burning bass. With 
the songful elevation of Oui, the Sea and 
Cake make the competition sound like 
Chicago XXIV. —ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Meat Puppets 


Golden Lies 
BREAKING/ATLANTIC 
Legendary iconoclasts play it straight 


HE FIRST MEAT PUPPETS STUDIO 
album in five years isn’t a proper 
Puppets record at all - at least not for 


those who think that the band revolves 
around founders Curt Kirkwood and his 
drug-addled brother Cris. The good news: 
The new Cris-less lineup - guitarist Kyle El- 
lison, drummer Shandon Sahm and ex-Bob 
Mould bassist Andrew Duplantis - doesn't 
stink, by any means. It does, however, lack 
the original band’s inspired derangement. 
On Golden Lies, weighty midtempo rock hob- 
bles the Pups’ trademark blend of cow-punk, 
blues and hallucinatory instrumental rants. 
“Hercules” is a standard mix of old-school 


heavy metal and new-school whitey funk, 
| even when enlivened with sweet lyrical ab- 
| surdities such as “I see a spiderman vigor- 
ously jumping/Up 
and down on a little 
pink dumpling.” The 
pop plaint “You Love 
Me” is fine, dreamy 


[nical puppetey 


ingly conventional 
coming from a band 
renowned for id- 


own heavy legacy on “Pieces of Me,” 
moaning, “Once I was something/But | 
can’t remember/ Whatever that something 


should be.” 


David Holmes 


Bow Down to the Exit Sign 
1500/GO! BEAT 

Dirty techno rock that’s richer 
in texture than in tunes 


Teddy Thompson gets help from fellow 
rock tot Rufus Wainwright. 


kk kk 


George 


AVID HOLMES, WHO MIGHT 
D have become the Lalo Schifrin of 
electronica after composing the 
score for Out of Sight, is nothing if not ambi- 


in three years, he inserts noirish, cinematic 
dialogue in between tracks of dirty techno 
rock, as if he were trying to rewrite the role 
of the studio auteur. The tracks, from tape- 
loop atmospheric collages like “Bad Thing,” 
which features vocals by Jon Spencer, to 


cite a Riot,” are less trip-hop than synthetic, 
sloppy reconstructed funk. Like Death in 
Vegas, Holmes is a techno boffin whose 
work builds upon that of the Velvet Under- 
ground rather than Kraftwerk; too bad his 
grooves, like the bass-line chug of “Living 
Room,” often go nowhere fast. Holmes may 
have rewritten the formula for art rock, but, 
unfortunately, Bow Down is richer in texture 
than in tunes. —PAT BLASHILL 


RS/HALL 
OF FAME 


stuff, but disappoint- | 


iosyncrasy. Curt seems to acknowledge his | 


—NEVA CHONIN | 


tious. For Bow Down, his fourth U.S. album | 


loopy, Miles-blistered jazz fusion like “In- | 


Harrison 
All Things Must Pass 


APPLE, 1970 a 

The “quiet Beatle” finds 
sweet salvation and 
freedom as a songwriter 


JOHN LENNON WAS THE MOST DIS- 
gruntled; Paul McCartney was the 
first to go; Ringo Starr was up for 
wherever the ride took him; but 
George Harrison had the most to gain 
from the breakup of the Beatles. The 
youngest member of the band, he had 
defined his own distinctive voice as a 
songwriter just as the group was im- 
ploding. Still, neither Lennon nor Mc- 
Cartney had been exactly soliciting 
his contributions. So, to the end, Har- 
rison had to content himself with one 
or two songs per album. 

Then came All Things Must Pass. For 
his first post-Beatles solo outing, Har- 


rison enlisted the legendary Phil Spec- 
tor as co-producer and dropped a 
boxed, triple-album set. (Originally re- 
leased on vinyl, of course, it’s now a 
double CD.) The sheer sprawl — includ- 
ing an entire LP of jams featuring Eric 
Clapton and other members of the 
then just-formed Derek and the Domi- 
nos ~ is part of the album’s bracing air 
of creative liberation. 

But the heart of All Things Must Pass 
resides in its songs of spiritual accep- 
tance. The title was thought to refer, 
among other things, to Harrison’s for- 
mer band, the likely subject also of the 
elegiac “Isn’t It a Pity.” The haunting 
“Beware of Darkness” suggests the in- 
ner fears - “The hopelessness around 
you in the dead of night” — that Harri- 
son's religious searching was meant to 
calm. And “Awaiting on You All,” the ti- 
tle track and “My Sweet Lord” (for 
which Harrison was successfully sued 
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Teddy Thompson 


VIRGIN 

Richard and Linda Thompson's 

son overcomes his timid voice 

with some solid songwriting | 
OMETIMES YOU DON’T NEED TO | 

S shout to be heard. As a vocalist, Ted- 
dy Thompson isn’t pushing too hard 

at the passion meter; at best, his singing 

rarely heats up past lukewarm. As a song- 

writer, however, he can generate some 

burn, as tracks like “Wake Up,” “Brink of | 

Love” and “Thanks a Lot” demonstrate. 

Thompson's melodies penetrate slowly, but | 


the finest of them linger. That these most- 
ly slow-tempo songs avoid monotony is 
partly thanks to producer Joe Henry, who 
manages to find variety in Thompson's 
minimalist sound. Of course, it doesn’t 
hurt that his dad, Richard Thompson, is on 
hand for half the album, including “All We 
Said” and “Wake Up,” where he delivers 
his usual inventive, torrid guitar solos. 
Other assists come from Emmylou Harris 
and fellow rock tot Rufus Wainwright. It is 
a measure of Teddy Thompson, however, 
that while his music is enhanced by this 
star power, the songs are never overshad- 


owed. —RICHARD ABOWITZ 
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Julieta Venegas 


Bueninvento 

BMG US LATIN 

A Tijuana-raised singer who's as fluent 
with the Cure as she is with Mexican pop 


HAT DO THE ROCK & ROLL 
dreams of a young Latina 
sound like? As it turns out, 


surprisingly close to those of your average 
alterna-chick from London or New York. 
Growing up in Tijuana, Mexico, Julieta 
Venegas listened to both the Cure and 
syrupy Mexican pop, watched cartoons in 
English and discovered the fleshy poetry 
of the Spanish language. Her second solo 
album finds her playing the accordion 
with the intensity of a nortefio superstar, 
then distorting its sound until it becomes 
as thorny as a punk guitar. Although her 
melancholy face and the twisted urgency 
of her delivery reflect the open wounds of 
your typical rocker, Venegas is a popster at 
heart, with a mischievous preference for 
loungy organ flourishes and bouncy drum 
machines. It’s a delectable contradiction: 
At times, her open vowels overflow with a 
tragic sort of longing. But her sugary 
hooks make you close your eyes and smile 


with contentment. —ERNESTO LECHNER 


for “subconsciously” plagiarizing thé 
Chiffons’ “He's So Fine”) capture the 
sweet satisfactions of faith. 
Sonically, All Things Must Pass 
finds Spector in top form. In order to 
bolster the confidence of the “quiet 
Beatle” - and compensate for the 
thinness of his voice - Spector em- 
ploys strings, horns, multiple guitars 
and swelling background vocals. This 
gentler Wall of Sound not only makes 
the most of Harrison’s melodic flair 
but matches the aspiration of his 
songs with arrangements that seem 
| to rise to the very heavens. The result 
is an album that is simultaneously 
modest and bold — and that, despite 
its title, has stood up well to the pass- 
ing of time. —ANTHONY DECURTIS 


| FURTHER LISTENING: 
The Concert for Bangla Desh 
(Apple, 1972) * * *& © 
Cloud Nine 
(Dark Horse, 1987) % % %© 
Live in Japan 
(Dark Horse, 1992) %& %& > ¥ 


TiVo helped cure my road rage. 


’m embarrassed to say... was a mess. Every Thursday I’d leave work early so | could watch my favorite law 
show. I’d be sailing along, humming the theme song, which! absolutely love, when all of a sudden, gridlock 
traffic. And...I’d lose it. |, and this is hard to admit as a PTA member, wanted to throw my SUV into low and 
crush every living thing in front of me. Then my husband got me TiVo, which lets me watch the shows | want 
whenever | want to watch them. | especially cherish Season Pass: which automatically retrieves my favorite 
show week in and week out for the entire season. I’m fine now. And you'll be too if you go to tivo.com or 


your local electronics store. 


™ 


TiVo is available on recorders from Philips or SONY TiVo, TV yo U r Way." 


at Best Buy and Circuit City. ©2000 TiVo, Inc. 


Behind BEHIND THE MUSIC; DARK ANGEL takes off; Dick Wolf misses his DEADLINE. 


Gay Rosenthal 
VHI Behind the Music 


OR THREE YEARS NOW, THE HEART- 
F felt tales of celebrity’s ebb and flow on 
Behind the Music have made the process 
of fame itself famous, while teaching us that 
bitchy infighting, human greed and massive 
addiction problems aren’t exclusive to any 
one genre of music. With a behind-the-scenes 
anniversary special (featuring voice-behind- 
the-music Jim Forbes, September 24th) com- 
ing up, as well as the launch of Behind the Mu- 
sic’s fourth season (Yusuf Islam, formerly 
Cat Stevens, tells his tale on October 1st), 
ROLLING STONE sat down to chat with the 
show’s executive co-producer Gay Rosenthal. 

How did the show come to be? 

Jeff Gaspin, who’s the executive vice 
president of VH1, and I were at lunch, and 
we said, “Whatever happened to Milli 
Vanilli?” I said, “I don’t know, but why 
don’t you let me take the ball and run with 
it, and let me see what I can find out?” 

Milli Vanilli was hard. Nobody knew 
where they were. I had to be a private eye. I 
got a list of addresses where Fabrice had 
lived and sent letters to every address. Two 
weeks later, I got a call from Fabrice’s man- 
ager. And then I spent a good two months 
with them ~ having dinner, having them at 
my house - before they agreed to do it. They 
didn’t know if they wanted to relive the sto- 
ry, but I said, “Listen, no one has heard your 
story from you. This will be a great oppor- 
tunity to set the record straight.” 

When did you realize that this show you’d 
helped create had become a cultural phenomenon? 

Out of the gate, ratingswise, the show did 
well. But when we did Def Leppard, we 
were like, “We don’t know if heavy metal is 
gonna do well.” And we tried it, and it was 
one of our highest-rated shows. Even people 
who didn’t listen to Def Leppard were 
drawn into the story. You wouldn’t think 
that Ice T draws a typical VH1 audience, but 
that did really well. Year one, we probably 
wouldn’t have done Ice T. Year two, we 
probably wouldn’t have. But we did, and it 
really delivered. 

Are you running out of subjects? 

I’m never going to say yes to that. Cat 
Stevens was on our first list of artists we 
wanted. We started a correspondence with 
him three and a half years ago but got noth- 
ing. Well, guess what? That’s our fourth 


season premiere. —HARRY THOMAS 


TELEVISION 


Dark Angel 


PREMIERES TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 3RAD, AT 9 P.M.; FOX 


James Cameron's dys- 
topian vision of superfine 
babes with bar codes 


FTER THE FIASCO OF 
Titanic — boring love 
story, no man-made 


killing machines — all eyes 
this fall will be on James 
Cameron’s latest project, Dark 
Angel, his first foray into net- 
work TV and his return to the 
postapocalyptic, populist- 
themed sci-fi of the Terminator 
movies. Jump forward twenty 
or so years: America is “just 
another broke superpower 
looking for a handout.” How 
did things get this bad? Ter- 
rorists, naturally, who plunged 
America into endless nuclear 
winter by exploding an elec- 
tromagnetic pulse that has 
wiped out the financial sys- 
tem. It’s a dystopian vision - 
millions suffering from 
Balkan War syndrome, bad 
shit going down on the Cana- 
dian black market - but also 
sort of a Ralph Nader voter’s 
fantasy: Good vibes have re- 
placed money, and most people are too 
poor to do anything but be really nice to 
each other. About the only social ills that 
seem to remain are white men in suits who 
jackboot the multiethnic downtrodden 
(but cannot kill their spirit!) and boy- 
friends who won’t commit. 

The Dark Angel is Max, a superfine 
Seattle bike messenger/cat burglar played 
by a beautifully toned Jessica Alba, who 
girl-powers over tall buildings in a single 
bound, is always there for her homeys and 
retreats for sad-and-lonely time to the top of 
the Space Needle, where she gazes at a 
computer-generated Blade Runner-type 
skyline that looks remarkably expensive 
for a TV show. Turns out, she’s not exact- 
ly human but one of a dozen surviving ge- 
netically engineered fighting machines 
who, as kids, escaped from the supersecret 
Army compound where they were test- 
tubed (hence the bar code on the back of 
her neck). Now she just wants to be left 
alone. But everyone wants a piece of her: 
the Frankenstein who created her, the 
trust-fund revolutionary who leads an un- 


derground resistance, her needy friends 
with their Dawson’s Creek-style problems — 
and, one would imagine, millions of in- 
stantly addicted viewers. —WILL DANA 


Deadline 


PREMIERES MONDAY, OCTOBER 2ND, 
AT 9 P.M.; NBC 

A weekly course in journalistic 
ethics. Lesson One: Hair care. 


ICK WOLF, CREATOR OF “LAW 
D & Order” and its progeny, Law & 

Order: Special Victims Unit, has the 
formula for the investigative crime series 
down cold: Shoot it in New York City. Take 
the stories straight from real-life headlines. 
Make sure each episode is a self-contained 


unit, a vignette anyone can watch for the first 
time without being lost. And most impor- 


Surf Report 
What's On Out There? 


SEPTEMBER 22ND- 
OCTOBER 5TH 


GROSSE POINTE Premieres 
Friday, September 22nd, 8:30 
P.M.; the WB — Darren Sex in 
the City Star's new show cen- 
ters ona TV soap's backstage 
drama. DARING TO RESIST 
Premieres Monday, September 


25th, 10:30 P.M.; PBS — Docu- 
portraits of young women who 
organized against Nazi geno- 
cide. BUFFY THE VAMPIRE 
SLAYER Tuesday, September 
26th, 8 P.M.; the WB — Put on 
your ass-kicking boots, it’s the 
fifth-season premiere! FIFTEEN 
DAYS OF 007 Begins Sunday, 
October 1st, 8 P.M.; TBS — 
guns, gadgets and Goldfinger. 
FRONTLINE: THE CHOICE 
2000 Monday, October 2nd, 9 


tant, create archetypal charac- 
ters - the self-righteous lawyer, 
the irascible cop with a sense of 
humor, the emotionally 
wounded sex-crimes investiga- 
tor. Deadline doesn’t stray far 
from Wolf’s proven equation, 
centering ort Wallace Benton 
(Oliver Platt), a thrice-di- 
vorced, Pulitzer Prize- win- 
ning columnist. Benton’s a 
dogged, often glib crusader 
who divides his time between 
writing his column, “Nothing 
but the Truth” (what editor let 
that rubric by?), for a New York 
Post knockoff called the New 
York Ledger and teaching eager 
J-school grad students his 
brand of investigative journal- 
ism. The first episode sets the 
tone: When the very story that 
won him his Pulitzer proves 
suspect, Benton and his team 
of well-coiffed students retrace 
the crime and attempt to right 
the wrong. While Wolf's other 
shows rely on plot, Deadline, 
like Lou Grant and even Quincy, 
MLE. before it, is really a char- 
acter-driven story. And though 
Platt plays the fast-talking, un- 
PC Benton to the extreme, 
swishing back scotch with 
abandon and trading barbs 
with ex-wives, co-workers and street hoods, 
the only drama in the story appears to be 
what lesson he can impart to his students and, 
in turn, to ignorant viewers. Wolf has assem- 
bled an impressive group of actors around 
Platt, including indie-film queen Lili Taylor 
as a Ledger reporter, Hope Davis as Benton's 
estranged wife-editor and Bebe Neuwirth as 
his no-nonsense boss. The scenes with these 
characters are the show’s best, allowing Platt 
to play off other actors in his league. The first 
episode has been shot with an overtly stylized 
feel, but even skewed camera angles and 
Oliver Platt’s shock of carefully tousled black 
hair can’t add depth to an ongoing lesson in 
—JOHN FRIBD 


Journalistic Ethics 101. 


P.M,; PBS — In-depth biogra- 
phies of both major-party presi- 
dential candidates. DAWSON'S 
CREEK Wednesday, October 
4th, 8 P.M.; the WB — Dawson's 
girl ran off with Pacey, Tune in 
and see who Dawson will run 
to. STAR TREK: VOYAGER 
Wednesday, October 4th, 9 P.M.; 
UPN — Capt. Janeway’s under- 
rated crew begins its seventh 
and final season. Will they make 
—HARRY THOMAS 


Girls, 


it home? 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 

Box Kings, 16 mg. ‘tar’, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by 

FTC method. Actual deliveries will vary based on how you 

hold and smoke your cigarette. For more product information, 

©2000 B&WT Co visit our website at www.brownandwilliamson.com 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


BJORK from Iceland and MICHELLE RODRIGUEZ from New Jersey. 


ME2VIES 


Dancer in the Dark 


STARRING 

Bjork 

WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY 
Lars von Trier 


Girlfight 


STARRING 

Michelle Rodriguez 
WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY 
Karyn Kusama 


IZARRE” DOESN’T BEGIN TO 

describe what happens to Bjork 

in Dancer in the Dark. Danish 

writer-director Lars von Trier 

(Breaking the Waves) has boldly 
cast the Icelandic diva as Selma, a Czech 
immigrant on the verge of blindness. Selma 
slaves in a Sixties-era rural-America sink 
factory — next to her friend Kathy, played by, 
of all people, Catherine Deneuve - to sup- 
port her ten-year-old son, Gene (Vladica 
Kostic), who will also go blind if Selma 
can’t pay for an operation. Later, after re- 
hearsals for an amateur production of The 
Sound of Music, Selma is forced to stop sing- 
ing about “raindrops on roses and whiskers 
on kittens” to face murder charges that land 
her on death row. 

Hoo-boy, there goes the crowd that just 
likes a fun night at the flicks. Dancer comes 
frontloaded with heavy art-house artillery - 
the opening-night spot at the New York Film 
Festival, the Palme d’Or at Cannes, along 
with the Best Actress prize for Bjérk in her 
first major acting role. But even at Cannes, 
there were boos. Selma escapes her pain by 
retreating into daydreams, inspired by Hol- 


lywood musicals. But not everyone will be | 
drawn to sing along with Bjérk - she did the 
music and lyrics ~ in song-and-dance num- | 


bers set to the sounds of machines and trains 
(“Rattle, clang, crack/Thud, whack, bam”). 
Count me with the yea-sayers. For all its 
fancy pedigree, the spellbinding Dancer in the 
Dark aims right for the heart and aces its tar- 
get. And Bjérk is thrilling, possessed of a face 
the camera embraces and an emotional range 
as compelling and varied as her music. I’m 
not saying von Trier doesn’t take some get- 
ting used to. This jetphobic dude won't fly 
anywhere, much less the U.S., so he shot his 
film in Sweden, which looks nothing like the 
Pacific Northwest. And if you’re looking for 
verisimilitude about the American justice 


system, forget it. Like he did in The King- 


| dom, The Idiots, Zentropa and The Element of 


Crime, von Trier follows his own compass. 
The same goes for Bjérk, whose songs for 
Selma represent a universe of her own cre- 
ation. With the help of choreographer Vin- 
cent Paterson, who’s done videos for Ma- 
donna and Michael Jackson, and the great 
cinematographer Robby Miiller (Dead 
Man), von Trier set up more than 100 digital 
cameras to film the action. But the land- 
scape of Dancer is internal; 


warrior. Michelle Rodriguez scores a knock- 
out debut as Diana Guzman, a trouble-prone 
Latina teen from the Brooklyn projects who 
decides, literally, to fight for her identity. Di- 
ana’s single father, Sandro (Paul Calderon), 
lays out hard cash at the gym so his son Tiny 
(Ray Santiago) can train to be a boxer. When 
Diana decides she'd be better in the ring than 
her timid brother, Sandro’s macho pride 


flares up. And that’s just for starters. Diana | 


flaunts a fuck-you attitude that ticks off ev- 


it’s inside Selma's head. 
Von Trier’s film veers in 
many directions. Selma re- 
jects the romance offered 
by Jeff (Peter Stormare), 
preferring an imaginary 
world where Czech musi- 
cal-comedy star Olrich 
Novy (Joel Grey) is her fa- 
ther and she doesn’t have 
to scrap for money. Selma 
rents a trailer from Bill 
(David Morse), the cop 
who lives next door with 
his spendthrift wife, Lin- 
da (Cara Seymour). It’s 
when Bill steals the cash 
Selma has saved for Gene’s 
operation that the plot 
spins into tragedy. Even 


then, Selma’s imagina- 

tion transforms the bleakness into bliss. In 
the film’s most touching scene, Selma 
dances with the dead man she’s been ac- 
cused of murdering. 

Von Trier springs surprises that should 
not be revealed. There is real filmmaking ex- 
citement here. You could argue that Dancer is 
a hollow stunt, a musical trick out of Ally 
McBeal. But cold technology is no match for 
Bjérk’s vibrant humanity. If von Trier’s 
script fails to give verbal expression to Sel- 
ma’s feelings for her son, it’s there in the 
wellspring of emotion Bjérk brings to Sel- 
ma’s reality and her fantasy. And it’s there in 
the spark of music that is Selma’s victory 
over the dark. Bjérk gives a great perform- 
ance - there’s magic in it ~ but perhaps due to 
von Trier’s punishing demands she says she 
won't act again. As Selma, she sings, “I’ve 
seen it all/There is no more to see.” Non- 
sense, You’ve never seen anything like 
Dancer in the Dark. 

Girlfight visits another kind of woman 


in the hands of Catherine Deneuve. 
Right: Michelle Rodriguez in fighting form. 


eryone she encounters, including Adrian 
(Santiago Douglas), the hottie boxer who fi- 
nally wears down her defenses without ever 
convincing her that he can whup her ass. 
Girlfight could have been Rocky on estro- 
gen, or one of those Sundance favorites ~ it 
shared this year’s Grand Jury Prize ~ that al- 
legedly make you feel warm all over, like the 
insufferably vapid Spitfire Grill. Instead, 


| writer-director Karyn Kusama ~ a protégé of 


indie king John Sayles - comes out punch- 
ing. Kusama, an amateur boxer herself, 
shows none of the jitters of a first-time direc- 
tor; she’s spoiling to be heard, ‘And what she’s 


| done with the New Jersey-born Rodriguez, 
| 22, an actress who’s never acted and a boxer 


who's never boxed, is miraculous. It goes be- 
yond the four months of boxing training that 
prepped the actress for the role. There are 
stunning’close-ups of Rodriguez facing 
down the camera, flashing a dangerous glint 
that would scare off De Niro in Raging 
Bull. There’s tenderness, 
too, but minus the usual 
cutesy goo. Rodriguez’s 
love scenes with Douglas, 
another find, take on the 
quality of a sparring match 
in which each side only re- 
luctantly gives quarter. 
Kusama uncovers layers 
in her characters that a less- 
er filmmaker would ignore 
in the rush to the final 
round. For example, Di- 
ana’s hostility toward her 
father is given as much 
weight as her bout with 
first love. Sandro used to 
slap Diana’s late mother 
into submission. It’s not a 
situation his daughter in- 


tends to replicate. Com- 
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pared to Diana’s face-off with her father at 
home, the film’s big-finish bout with Adrian | 
in the ring feels anticlimactic, not to mention | 
contrived. But this is nitpicking. Girlfight is a 
strong, stinging film, alive with conflicts that 
defy glib resolutions. Rodriguez smolders 
with the beauty and intensity of a born star, 
and Kusama keeps her fearlessly on her feet | 
with a movie that ducks no punches. Final 
decision: They’re both champions. fo) 


| 
| 
Woman on Top | 
Penelope Cruz, Harold Perrineau Jr. | 


ARAMBA ~ IF YOU HAVEN'T AL- 
( ready drooled over Penelope Cruz in 
Spanish films such as All About My 
Mother or Jamén Jamén, which really gives 
you a gander, this innocuous fluff at least 
functions as a heads-up. Cruz will soon be a 
Hollywood fixture - with Matt Damon in 
All the Pretty Horses, with Johnny Depp in 
Blow, with Nicolas Cage in Captain Corelli’s 
Mandolin, with Tom Cruise in Vanilla Sky. 
What's she got? Youth, talent, beauty, sexi- 
ness, all on display here in a vacuum. 
Directed by Fina Torres from a script by 
Vera Blasi, the film casts Cruz as Isabella, a 
Brazilian chef who runs a restaurant in Bahia 
with her hunk of a troubadour husband, 
Toninho (Murilo Benicio). All is well, even 
though the motion-sick Isabella demands to 
be in control - at work, in the car, on the | 


men to kill right in their own back yard. 
Schumacher, the director of two critically 
reviled Batman epics ~ he’s not fond of them, 
either - could have competed with the big 
boys in the usual ways: fat budget, major 
stars, lofty literary pedigree. Instead, he shot 
Tigerland on a Florida army base for chump 
change (s10 million), working with a script by 
the untried Ross Klavan and Michael Mc- 


| Gruther, and a cast of unknowns. Despite 


melodramatic lapses — the gripping action 


| recalls Walter Hill’s 1981 Southern Comfort - 


this is Schumacher’s most ambitious film 
since Falling Down in 1993, and it plays to his 
strengths with young actors (The Lost Boys, 
St. Elmo’s Fire, Flatliners). 

Colin Farrell excels in the role of Bozz, the 
cynical soldier who-revels in pissing off the 
brass. Bozz finds loopholes in Army rules to 


dance floor and in bed. Then Is- 
abella finds Toninho balls-deep in 
another babe, one who doesn’t 
need to be on top. 

Feeling betrayed, Isabella jets off 
to San Francisco, where she lives 
with her transvestite friend Moni- 
ca (Harold Perrineau Jr.), flirts 
with Cliff (Mark Feuerstein), an 
American TV producer, and ends 
up being the star of her own TV 
cooking show, Passion Food Live, for 
which Toninho provides musical 
accompaniment. The Brazilian 


songs, performed by Paulinho ‘a 


Moska, give the film a romantic lilt 


it doesn’t earn through writing, di- Top: Penelope Cruz. Above: Davis (left) and Farrell. 


recting or acting. Torres’ film, lack- 
ing the hot-peppered sensuality of Alfonso | 
Arau’s Like Water for Chocolate, serves up a | 
bland helping of chile con corny, Cruz is a 
dish, but her movie is as soggy and indi- 
gestible as Styrofoam. 


Tigerland 


Colin Farrell, Matthew Davis 


T FORT POLK, LOUISIANA, IN 1971, 
An: undergo advanced infantry 
training at a facility — they call it 
Tigerland — designed to look, feel, smell and 
scare like Vietnam. That’s the setting for a 
new movie from director Joel Schumacher 


that, unlike the holy trinity of Oscar-type 1] 


Nam movies - Platoon, Apocalypse Now and 
The Deer Hunter — steers clear of Southeast 
Asia. Like the first half of Stanley Kubrick's 
Full Metal Jacket, Tigerland focuses on training 


a >} 


get Cantwell (Tom Guiry) discharged. He 
also mouths off to any “backed-up sperm 
brain” - trainee or officer - who takes the 
Army seriously. Paxton (Matthew Davis), a 
budding writer who chases whores with Bozz 
on R&R, worries that his desertion-minded 
friend will be court-martialed, but the officers 
think there’s a leader in Bozz. They just need 
to wait him out. One gung-ho trainee, Wil- 


| son (Shea Whigham), freaks when he sees 


Bozz rise by flouting authority. In the simu- 
lated combat of Tigerland, it’s inevitable that 
someone will use live ammo. Even when the 
script overtaxes the allegory about how Viet- 
nam divided a nation at home, Schumacher 
and the actors prevail by fixing their sights on 
what happens to men on that last stop before 
the game of war becomes a grim reality. O 
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IT’S A BAD TIME NOW FOR BIG STARS. 
There's Gwyneth Paltrow trapped in 
the banalities of Duets, a story of love 
and karaoke, directed by her dad, Bruce 
Paltrow, Keanu Reeves snarls and hisses 
to absurd effect as a psycho stalking 
FBI agent James Spader in The Watcher. 
And Oscar winner Sally Field tries her 
hand at directing Oscar nominee Min- 
nie Driver in Beautiful, yet another 
jaundiced look at beauty pageants. Bet- 
ter to seek out less-starry material: 
THE FANTASTICKS, the film version 
of the off-Broadway musical that’s 
still running after a record-breaking 
forty years, was shot five years ago by 
director Michael Ritchie. No release 
until now, Uh-oh. Disaster? Pretty 
much, It was folly for Ritchie to shoot 
a spare theatrical piece against the 
sweeping landscapes of the Arizona 
prairie, But the folly sometimes pays 
off. Joe Mcintyre, of New Kids on the 
Block, and Jean Louisa Kelly catch just 
the right note of youthful yearning in 
their voices (digital wizardry allowed 
the actors to sing live) as the teens 
whose fathers (Joel Grey and Brad Sul- 
livan) scheme to bring them together 
by keeping them apart. The dads’ plan 
involves hiring a traveling magician, El 
Gallo (a flamboyant Jonathon Morris), 


to stage a phony rape. Never 
mind. Even as the movie 
threatens to derail, the charm 
of the score, by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt —“Try to Re- 
member,”“Soon It’s Gonna _ 
Rain,” “I Can See It”— keeps 


breaking through. 

THE WAY OF THE GUN 
doesn't deliver an ounce of 
charm. Screenwriter Christo- 
pher McQuarrie, who justly 
won an Oscar for writing The 
Usual Suspects, makes a po- 


tent directing debut by trying 
to out-pulp Quentin Tarantino. 
No way, although it’s fun 
watching him go for it. Ryan 
Phillippe and Benicio Del Toro 
play bug-fuck nutso drifters, 
Parker and Longbaugh (the 
real names of Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid), who 
kidnap pregnant Robin (Juli- 
ette Lewis, back in form), the surro- 
gate mother for a mobster’s wife 
who doesn't want stretch marks. 
When the mob guy sends in his 
thugs, played by Taye Diggs, Nicky 
Katt and a superb James Caan, the 
shooting starts. It’s some shooting. 
McQuarrie said he wanted to make 


Clockwise from left: “The Fantasticks,” 
“The Exorcist,” “The Way of the Gun.” 


an epic about Alexander the Great, 
but the Hollywood assholes would 
only trust him with pulp. That he’s 
pissed is clear from the film — the 
bloody gunfights go on forever. But 
McQuarrie is still a master at spiking a 
line with wit and malice. Even in the 


shadow of QT, he gets in his own licks, 


THE EXORCIST, the box-office scare 

champ until The Sixth Sense, is back in | 
theaters with eleven additional min- i 
utes and digital sound. For some, this | 
1973 tale of demonic possession will | 
evoke tender nostalgia for atime when | 
it was still shocking to watch a twelve- | 


year-old girl (Linda Blair) stab 
her vagina with a crucifix in 
the presence of her movie-star 
mom (Ellen Burstyn) and tell a 
priest (Jason Miller) that his 
“mother sucks cocks in hell.” 
For a new generation, the film, 
directed by William Friedkin 
from an Oscar-winning script 
by William Peter Blatty, who 
wrote the novel, will stir the 


| same debate: Is the film a provocation 


about the nature of good and evil, or 
horror claptrap? To me, it’s always been 
both. Still, there's something elemental 
about The Exorcist, even with the new 
hopeful ending that betrays the bleak 
original. Go ahead — critique, discuss. 
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[Cont. from 53] would try to get his atten- 
tion, and Wyclef would say, “I’m in 
Paris right now. Be cool.” “Speedy” 
came from his Roadrunner-like ability 
to flee trouble and be home within sec- 
onds. Wyclef kept a low profile through 
high school, emerging only periodically, 
he says, to win the school talent show. 
At home, he wasn’t allowed to listen to 
hip-hop: His father thought it was a bad 
influence. Rock was acceptable. Wyclef 
could play the Police, Bob Dylan and 
Yes to his heart’s content, because his fa- 
ther assumed he was listening to Chris- 
tian rock like Petra or Stryper. 

(In August, Wyclef’s father made 
news by going missing for two days, and 
then ending up in the hospital. “He’s 
much better. You know, when folks start 
getting old, they get sick,” Clef says 
mournfully. “My father took care of us 
since we were little, so it’s only right that 
I take care of my parents now.”) 

Wyclef would play air guitar in front 
of the mirror, and then switch to air mi- 
crophone, imagining he was onstage in 
Madison Square Garden. He always had 
a rock band or a hip-hop group: One col- 
lective of six rappers, Exact Change, 
made it as far as an Apollo Theater talent 
show. Wyclef says he wrote all the lyrics 
but left the group when he got tired of 
watching them screw up his words. 

“T was the fourth member of the Fu- 
gees,” he says. “It was Pras and two girls. 
I was like, ‘Shit, who wouldn’t want to be 
in a group with two girls?” (The second 
girl left the group when she went to col- 
lege.) Meanwhile, only one obstacle 
stood between Wyclef and graduation: a 
math class he was failing. So he deployed 
his secret weapon — bringing his guitar to 
a meeting with the math teacher, he ser- 
enaded her with a personalized song. She 
was moved by the gesture — but Wyclef 
still had to go to summer school. 

He did well with the ladies long before 
his musical career took off, he says: “I 
was a mack. I had spunk.” He met his 
wife, Claudinette, when she was model- 
ing: “She was bangin’. Gym four days a 
week, natural cocoa skin, she looked Ja- 
maican and Brazilian mixed.” He mar- 
ried her when he was eighteen. Asked 
about the temptations of infidelity, he 
says, “It’s the same with her — when she 
goes out, guys are macking on her. I’m 
not worried with the kind of relationship 
we've got. Most people, they don’t leave 
room for mistakes in their relationship.” 

Wyclef bounced around at some local 
colleges, studying music and starting 
rock bands. Before the Fugees got signed 
in 1993, he earned money any way he 
could. He wore a uniform at Burger 
King and McDonald's; he worked as a 
gypsy-cab driver; he held down the 
overnight shift as security guard at a gar- 
ment factory. Unfortunately, one night 
he fell asleep at 5 A.M., and the factory 


got robbed. At the time, Wyclef claimed 
he was awake the whole night — but got 
fired once they checked the videotape 
and saw him snoozing. 


WYCLEF DOES MOST OF HIS WORK 
at two studios: One is the Booga Base- 
ment, a shabby white house in East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, where you can al- 
ways wander into the kitchen and get a 
plate of rice and beans. The other is the 
Hit Factory, a gleaming New York fa- 
cility where the walls are covered with 
platinum records by Bruce Springsteen 
and Mariah Carey. Wyclef leads me 
into the high-tech environs of the Hit 
Factory’s Studio Four, which looks like 
the bridge of a starship. 

“In the studio, I’m like Captain 
Kirk,” Wyclef tells me. “My cousin Jer- 
ry Wonder, he’s like Mr. Spock. You 
know Kirk’s a horny nigga — he be fuck- 
ing all the bitches in the ghetto. Spock 
really ran the Enterprise.” 


Wyclef has been working on a remix | 


of “gir” for urban stations — he’s created 


anew music bed with a loop of the gui- | 


tar riff from Edie Brickell’s “What I 
Am.” He says this isn’t his usual modus 
operandi; he prefers to re-create sam- 
ples on the guitar himself. After play- 
ing this remix four or five times at ear- 
bleeding volume, he decides he wants 
me to hear some of the material that 
didn’t fit onto The Ecleftic. One, “Most 
High,” is an inspirational number, a 
collaboration with reggae legends Jim- 
my Cliff and Sly and Robbie. 

The other song, “Younger Days,” has 
lyrics looking forward to when Wyclef 


can be nostalgic about his achievements: | 


“When Madison Square Garden no 
longer screams for me/When the record 
company no longer sends limos for 


me/When young girls think I’m too | 


old.” He starts off crooning over intricate 
piano lines, and then adds a booming 


rhythm and begins to toast. The combi- | 


nation is baroque; there’s even a sax solo. 
“These records are on another level, like 


I’m the hip-hop Elton John,” he ana- | 
lyzes. “And I don’t want to go there yet. | 


I’m still trying to be in the streets.” 
Wyclef “Elton” Jean knows that his 
material is already slightly out of step 
with the R&B mainstream: too much 
guitar, too many odd genre juxtaposi- 
tions. So he’s extra-diligent about doing 
whatever his record company asks, 


agreeing to interviews, glad-handing | 


radio programmers, selling his unusual 
record however he can. That’s part of 
why he has so many guest stars on The 
Ecleftic: Like the programmer of a net- 
work variety show, he hopes to pull in 
the audiences of Kenny Rogers, Mary J. 
Blige, Whitney Houston, Earth, Wind 
and Fire, and the Rock. 

It also means that his sales patter 
never stops. When he gets in the eleva- 
tor of a Park Avenue office tower to vis- 
it radio station WBLS, his ten fellow 
vertical travelers give him a quick 


glance — maybe just bedazzled by his 
diamond treble-clef pendant - and then 
stare at the door. So Wyclef cups his 
hands around his mouth, makes a 
crackling sound to simulate a micro- 


| phone coming to life, and then an- 


nounces: “I want everybody to pick up 
the new Wyclef album. It’s in stores to- 
day. Fourteen-ninety-nine. Best Buy.” 
He lowers his hands and snickers. 

Every head swivels his way. “How 
about a freebie?” asks a young white 
guy ina charcoal-gray suit. 

Wyclef puts his hands back around 
his mouth. “I don’t have any on me,” 
comes the PA announcement. “Don’t 
be stingy. No freebies.” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT WYCLEF JEAN: 
If he weren’t a musician, he thinks he’d 
be a lawyer. Hejs afraid of airplanes, but 
has conquered his swimming phobia. 
He smokes a lot of marijuana. He’s read 
and reread The Celestine Prophecy. He’s 
voting for Al Gore. He’s thirty years old, 
although he maintains two “showbiz 
ages” (his term) of twenty-one and 
twenty-eight, depending on who’s ask- 
ing. He wants to do a Twilight Zone-style 
TV show called Haitian Tales: In one 
episode called “Elevator Zero,” a man 
would press the wrong elevator button 
and go to hell by mistake. In high school, 
Wyclef thought Hamlet was about a pig. 
He’s a very bad cook, 

The sleeve of The Ecleftic contains a 
drawing of Wyclef looming over a poor 


| street, a Bible in one hand, a machete in 


the other. Asked to explain this art, 
Wyclef tells the biblical story of Pass- 
over and adds, “The same way, the Lord 
is sending an angel through Wyclef. 
The sword is death, the book of life is 
peace. We have to choose.” Through the 
Wyclef Jean Foundation, he has orga- 
nized many benefits for the deprived in 
Haiti and elsewhere — as he likes to say, 
there are refugees everywhere. (The 
Fugees’ name is just a truncation of 
“refugees.”) Wyclef believes he'll be 
leading people someplace, but if he 
knows where, he isn’t saying just yet. 

Today, he’s just hanging out in a 
record-store stockroom, eating a fried- 
fish sandwich, waiting to sign more au- 
tographs. When he finishes his food, he 
dances to the radio, tuned to the R&B 
station Hot 97. Lauryn Hill’s “Lost 
Ones” comes on the air, beginning with 
the words “It’s funny how money 
change a situation/Miscommunication 
leads to complication/My emancipa- 
tion don’t fit your equatidn.” Wyclef 
keeps moving his gray boots to the 
rhythm with precise baby steps, as if he 
were walking a balance beam. 

Is it strange to hear this song? 

Wyclef stops moving. “When I first 
heard it, yeah. It was like someone was 
talking to me. But now it’s one of my fa~ 
vorite songs.” He continues to dance in 
his exacting fashion, his feet following a 
map that exists only in his head, 2) 
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[Cont. from 72] been impressed with, 
watching on one of those late nights in 
New York City. Only one problem. 
Somehow, in the packing and trans- 
porting of umpteen boxes back to Los 
Angeles, the tape had vanished. Frantic 
calls went out to the New York hotel, 
the airfreight company that had 
shipped the tapes, the production assis- 
tants who’d boxed them. The now- 
mythical Utah tape was nowhere to be 
found. Finally, after searching every 
box from a now double-nationwide 
search, the tape appeared, misfiled in a 
stack of rejects about to be destroyed. 
On a Sunday morning in February, we 
watched the audition of a kid named 
Patrick Fugit. 

He was a pure soul, an authentic 
Utah kid with a bowl cut and a funny 
put-upon manner. He waved his arms 
around a lot. He made us laugh. A day 
and a half later, he stood in my office. 
His parents, Bruce and Jan, waited pa- 
tiently downstairs. It was Patrick’s 
first visit to Los Angeles, and he was 
very cool about it. But his saucerlike 
eyes gave him away. He took in every 
photo, every shred of everything in 
sight. He was a skateboarder but not a 
rock fan, not yet. He was a beginning 
drama student. He’d done two tiny 


walk-on parts for Touched by an Angel, 
the TV show that filmed near his 
hometown of Salt Lake City. He was 
sixteen. His favorite movie was Forrest 
Gump. Even his name was utterly real. 
Fugit. I could only imagine the nick- 
names he’d endured. 

We spent an hour reading scenes 
and videotaping his performance. I 
shouted directions from behind the 
camera, in the middle of his acting. He 
rolled with it. “More angry,” I'd say. 
He got angrier. And then, during a 
scene where the guitarist Russell 
Hammond (Billy Crudup) is trying to 
convince William to come along to 
Cleveland for one more show, Fugit hit 
a stunning note. “I am not going to 
Cleveland!” he shouted. “I want to go 
home!” And he repeated it again, loud- 
ly, into the camera, emphasizing the 
words in sign language. He was not 
me. He didn’t look or act like me. But 
his face, and the way he took in the 
world around him, reminded me of 
something more important - how it 
felt back in 1973. It was the first time I 
felt freed from the “me” of it all. He 
was the character, that boy at the cir- 
cus, William Miller. 

We gave ourselves a grace period, 
Patrick returned to Salt Lake, and I 
watched the tape a hundred times or 
more. I played Led Zeppelin and Neil 
Young tracks along with his audition. 


His face soaked up music. There was 
no mistaking it. This was our guy. In- 
experienced and untrained as he was, 
he was joyously and unashamedly 
real. But there was one moment on the 
tape I kept returning to. It was Pat- 
rick’s simple wave goodbye. His wave 
said more than my script. It was a 
young man’s goodbye to the past, a 
split second before the future would 
change him forever. It’s captured in 
the finished movie, too, when Wil- 
liam Miller bids farewell to Russell 
Hammond in the hallway of the 
Topeka airport. To me, that wave was 
Pet Sounds, all in a gesture. It won 
Fugit the part. 

“T’ll call him tomorrow and give him 
the job,” I said. 

“No,” said Gail, with the power of 
Zeus. “Call him now!” 

I picked up the phone and called 
Patrick Fugit in Utah. The experience 
to come was deliriously fun and cer- 
tainly tough. I learned more than ever 
about the privilege of being given a 
huge canvas on which to paint a film, 
a love letter to music. I did many takes, 
Shoot every word. I shot scenes from 
many angles. Shoot every word. | 
worked on every detail, large and 
small, Shoot every word. The great cin- 
ematographer John Toll, our produc- 
ers, my wife, editor Joe Hutshing and 
the actors showed the patience of Job. 


| Shoot every word. I didn’t quite shoot 


every word; we came close. And rock 
would even invade Patrick’s soul, too. 


| The kid who once thought Led Zep- 


pelin was “a singer” now craves Physi- 
cal Graffiti. But this was all an un- 
known future as I sat waiting for 
Patrick to come to the phone. 

“Hello,” he said. His young, un- 
changed voice reminded me of some- 
one I used to know. 

“Patrick,” I said. “It’s Cameron, Do 
you want to come make a movie with 
us?” 

I could hear him breathing on the 
other end of the line. Both our lives 
were about to change. “Wow,” he 
said, “I’d love to come make a movie 
with you.” v 

And onward we went. Fugit’s per- 
formance in Almost Famous is his own 
creation, beyond all I’d imagined. In 
the course of the movie, Fugit’s voice 
changes ... he joins the circus... he 
gets tired... he rallies... he grows up 
a little, just like William Miller. And 
several months into filming, on a 
New York street where Jann Wenner 
had come to make a cameo appear- 
ance, I introduced the two. It had all 
come full circle. 

“He’s better looking than you were,” 
cracked Wenner. 

“Well, he’s not exactly me,” I said. 
“Thank God.” ° 
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[Cont. from 71] so red from stress and no 
sleep that no amount of Visine would 
change it. I started wearing sunglass- 
es around.” 


HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION, 
when done well, is like a game of cha- 
rades with vivid hints. Some of the 
events in Almost Famous beg decipher- 
ing. Let’s clarify a few things. 

What about that scene where Russell, on 
a bad acid trip, climbs up on the roof of a 

fan’s house and yells, “I am a golden god”? 

Robert Plant - he was joking around 
and said it while looking over the Sun- 
set Strip. He and Jimmy Page saw the 
movie, and when Billy Crudup’s char- 
acter is complaining about the story 
and says, “I didn’t say, ‘I am a golden 
god,’” Plant shouted, “Well, I did!” 

In the movie, you and Stillwater are on a 
plane that nearly crashes — an incident that 
inspires insane moments of confession. Any 
real-life basis for that incident? 

I was on a really bad plane flight on 
the Who tour in 1973. They let me fly 
with the T-shirt-merchandising guy. 
This was the dawn of T-shirt merchan- 
dising: one stoned guy with a box of T- 
shirts. He was so eager to get to the next 
city to see this redhead that he flew us 
into a storm and went as fast as he 
could. I swore I wouldn’t go on any 
more private planes. Then I got togeth- 
er with Nancy, and Heart did a tour 
with a private plane, where I took the 
second-worst plane flight of my life. 
We were ina storm so terrible that you 
really were looking at people for the last 
time. We ended up landing in Tupelo, 
which is why it’s Tupelo in the movie. 
The joke was that we were going to die 
in Elvis’ hometown, so it could never 
be famous for where we crashed. 

Did any deep, dark secrets come out? 

That scene is an extension of it, but 
it started to happen. Everyone’s dark- 
est, most hysterical side came out. Af- 
terward, I couldn’t believe that the em- 
barrassment could be so large that 
living was almost second prize. I re- 
member walking down a hallway look- 
ing at everyone, thinking, “We've been 
in the crucible together, and I’ll never 
look at you the same way again.” 

Who is Russell Hammond, really? 

I saw Glenn Frey at a dinner party re- 
cently, and I realized that so much of 
Russell is Glenn. He was the coolest guy 
I had ever met in 1972. I was backstage at 
a concert interviewing everybody — the 
Eagles, King Crimson, Ballin’ Jack, Cha- 
ka Khan. In the Eagles’ dressing room, 
everyone’s talking about Glenn - the one 
guy who isn’t there. He’s out looking for 
babes. Everyone’s like, “The thing about 
Glenn,” “Oh, one time Glenn and1...” 
And then, like a one-act play, Glenn ap- 
pears. He walks ina little buzzed, he’s got 
a long-neck Bud, and he’s like, “How ya 


doin’?” Just classic. That whole thing of 
“Tonight, friends - tomorrow, the inter- 
view” was him, And there’s one line he 
really did say to me: “Look, just make us 
look cool.” He was also the first guy who 
told me about crafting a buzz long before 
I could ever enact it. 

The recipe, please. ' 

OK. He’s like, “If you want to craft a 
buzz correctly, you walk into a party, you 
drink two beers quickly. Then you drink 
a beer every hour and fifteen minutes af- 
ter that: You'll always have a buzz and 
you'll never get too embarrassing.” I was 
like, “Uh. . . yeah, I know that.” Mean- 
while, I’m furiously writing it down. 

Did you lose your virginity to a group of 
groupies? 

I... that happened to me. That scene 
was truthful. 

You teenage stud! 

I was not a stud. The girl I wanted 
did not stay. That girl was sold for beer, 
just like in the movie. I never knew 
what happened to her. I tried to track 
her down before we started the movie, 
but she has a new last name now. She 
did e-mail our Web site recently. 


THE COLORED LIGHTS ARE ON 
Stillwater in Almost Famous, but the light 
that shimmers brightest is the character 
of Penny Lane, the self-pro- 
claimed Band Aid who, to 
Crowe, represents the soul of 
music. “I didn’t want to do a 
tragic portrait of groupies with 
needles in their arms,” he says. 
“T didn’t remember those peo- 
ple as vividly as the ones who 
would go on and on about Exile 
on Main Street. You’d wonder if they 
could get off on sex as much as they did 
on rock.” The character is loosely based 
on Pennie Lane, an Oregon native who 
had a school for her Flying Garter Girls 
and specific rules to live by. “They were 
these soulful girls who told you and 
themselves that they didn’t get involved 
emotionally,” Crowe says. “Only later 
did I realize that they all broke the rules, 
got emotionally roughed up and came 
back for more - like any great idealist.” 

Penny is a breakthrough for Kate 
Hudson, 21, who was originally lined up 
to play William’s sister. Hers is a tender 
portrait of a sensitive girl who wears 
many masks. In person, Hudson shows 
an equally deep river of feeling just be- 
low the surface. “There’s a sadness and 
vulnerability to Penny Lane’s character,” 
she says. “I spoke to the ex-wives of 
some rock stars — whom I won’t name — 
and there is a sadness and a mystery to all 
of the crazy things they did. It was fun, 
but it could also be painful for a woman 
in that world at that time.” 

As the film wrapped, Hudson met the 
real Pennie Lane, now back in Oregon. “I 
am starting the Raisin Ranch — a home 
for retired rock stars and wayward 
groupies,” says Lane. “We can play mu- 
sic really loud - and we'll have to, be- 


cause everybody will be deaf, since no- 
body wore earplugs.” Hudson admires 
her spirit: “She really had that sparkle in 
her eye and that grand posture ~ this ele- 
gance without arrogance. To see her with 
Cameron, his body language totally 
changed. I don’t know if he’ll admit it, 
but he totally became William. And 
Pennie just came up to him and said, ‘I 
am so proud of you.’ ” 


BANGS AND FONG-TORRES HAD 
honed Crowe’s skills, and his zeal for the 
music kept him working hard, but by the 
end of the Seventies he was ready for a 
change. “I started to burn out on journal- 
ism,” he says. “I was no longer the Guy 
- I was taking on too much, and taking 
too long with stories. I didn’t know how 
much further I could go. I wanted to in- 
terview Marvin Gaye, but he wasn’t do- 
ing interviews, and I really wanted to do 
a Rolling Stones story for ROLLING 
Stone, but that list was very long.” 
Crowe left journalism and focused his 
absorbent perception elsewhere. He 
went undercover as a student to write his 
first novel, Fast Times at Ridgemont High. 
Before he had even finished, he was 
tapped to adapt the screenplay for the 
film, directed by Amy Heckerling. After 
that, Crowe decided to direct on his own, 


customarily taking three or four years 
between films. So it’s quite a surprise 
that he will soon begin shooting Vanilla 
Sky, a love story with a psychological 
theme that re-teams him with Jerry 
Maguire star Tom Cruise, less than a year 
after wrapping Almost Famous. “I’m run- 
ning out of years to play with,” says 
Crowe of his accelerated schedule. “It’s 
like, ‘Speed it up, brother. ” 

Or maybe it’s just that Crowe has fi- 
nally got his own life off his chest. “Al- 
most Famous was always the movie I'd go 
back to, to avoid the movie I was doing,” 
Crowe says, smiling. “I'd say, ‘Why am 
I doing a movie about a sports agent? I 
want to do a movie about music!’ Even 
after Fast Times, when people would say, 
‘This is the best story — and you lived it!’ 
I was thinking, ‘This is not the best sto- 
ry I have. Someday I’ll write it.’ ” 

When Crowe ran out of excuses and 
finally began the script, it didn’t get any 
easier. The writer turned to his wife and 
to his mother. “She and Nancy are real- 
ly everything,” he says. “My mother is 
my best editor. She’s positive — but bru- 
tal. I’ve never been to therapy, but she 
was a shrink figure during the making of 
this. She’d say, ‘It has the possibility of 
being your best movie if you stick with 
it” Coming from the person who gets 


her ass hung out on the line a bit in the 
movie, that was arnazing.” 

Alice - although long retired, she still 
informally counsels students — unknow- 
ingly crafted one of the film’s most 
memorable lines. “I would talk to her 
late at night, and she’d be so inspiring,” 
Crowe says. “I’d go back to work, then 
I'd hear the fax machine. All of these in- 
spirational faxes would come through. 
When this one came in, | put it right into 
Frances’ mouth.” It’s a quotation: “Be 
bold, and mighty forces will come to 
your aid.” Beneath them, also in quota- 
tion marks, is a capital M. 

McDormand connected immediately 
with the mother-and-son bond at the 
center of the film. “It’s an amazing hom- 
age,” she says. “He’s made his mother a 
three-dimensional character with her 
own story. He reallychonors her and hon- 
ors their relationship. It’s to her credit. 
She said to me at one point, ‘I was a little 
dissatisfied that he didn’t become a 
lawyer and chose to go into the arts.’ The 
arts? I laughed. I wouldn’t call movies 
the arts.” 

Don’t say that to Crowe, or to Seven- 
ties rock-god guitarist Peter Frampton, 
who served as “authenticity adviser” on 
Almost Famous. “First off, we were sure to 


‘have the correct equipment,” Frampton 


“I NEEDED HELP back then - learning 
who I could and couldnt fall in love with, 
learning what ‘off the record’ meant.” 


says. “Most rock movies are never au- 
thentic - you’ll have someone supposed- 
ly in 1958 playing a 1990 guitar, and a 1986 
microphone. So we were sure to get the 
little things correct, like strap locks. 
Back then, there weren’t strap locks on 
guitars,so you attached them with a dog 
clip, like on the end of leash — you can 
see it on the cover of Frampton Comes 
Alive!” (for which, by the way, Crowe 
did the liner notes). 

Along with Crowe and Nancy Wil- 
son, Frampton wrote the original Still- 
water tunes, appeared in the card-game 
scene and, most important, was the 
headmaster of what came to affection- 
ately be called Rock School. In the film, 
the members of Stillwater are played by 
two musicians, John Fedevich and Mark 
Kozelek, and two actors, Crudup (on gui- 
tar) and Jason Lee (as singer Jeff Bebe). 
Some fine-tuning was clearly in order. 
“Basically, we had band practice... with 
Peter Frampton,” Crudup says with a 
laugh. “I would not have imagined that I 
would be sitting there, learning to play 
rock songs and being paid. I didn’t think 
it was in the realm of possibility — other- 
wise I would have asked for it sooner.” 

Fugit also enrolled at the Rock School. 
Like Crudup, the kid has taken up the 
guitar full time and jams with friends 
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back home. “I’m not saying I’m cool or 
anything,” he says. “But I have a few 
more friends and wasn’t quite as nerdy as 
William. Almost there, but not quite.” 

The Rock School also helped form a 
bond between Fugit and Crudup, a stage- 
trained actor who grew up in Virginia, 
Texas and New York, attended New 
York University’s Tisch School of the 
Arts, and made his name in indie films 
such as Waking the Dead and Jesus’ Son. 
Crudup, 32, says he is just as suspicious of 
celebrity as his character is. “Russell is 
constantly trying to simplify his life and 
get back to the point where he was just 
playing music with his buddies,” he says. 
“He's struggling with how art and com- 
merce collide. Actors, by virtue of being 
actors, are celebrities. That’s dangerous — 
provokes a perverse value system. Lester 
Bangs predicted the future.” 

Fugit, too new to fame to share 
Crudup’s fears, saw the movie as a bap- 
tism. His sensitive portrayal of William 
captures the sad sweetness of first expe- 
riences. Fugit didn’t have to do much 
soul-searching. “William is in this whole 
new world, and he’s growing up at the 
same time,” Fugit says. “The same thing 
was happening to me.” 


Scene from “Almost Famous”: 

Penny: Honey, you’re too sweet for rock 
& roll, 

William: Sweet! Where do you get off? 
. +. I’mnot sweet... . I’m dark and mysteri- 
ous and pissed off, and I could be very dan- 
gerous to all of you... . I’m not sweet, and you 
should know that about me! I am the Enemy. 


“I HAD TO DEFEND BEING A FAN A 
lot back then,” Crowe says about his 
former career as a journalist. “Fandom 
had and has a bad connotation in jour- 
nalism. But you know what? At some 
point you’ve got to say, ‘I write for The 
Ring magazine. ... I love boxing!’ ” 
Crowe has not always felt this way. 
“T’ve always been told, as a writer and di- 
rector, that I get taken advantage of be- 
cause I’m naive. There certainly was a 
time when I wished I had used more of 
a rapier sword to write those stories, but 
I don’t feel that way anymore. A lot of 
those bands are dead or not around, Press 
clippings are the only things we have to 
go by. I loved knowing that the band 
threw TVs out the window, but I never 
led with the outrageous when I could 
lead with something about the music.” 
Undoubtedly, some will similarly crit- 
icize Almost Famous: The heralded sex 
and decadence of Seventies rock has its 
place in the film, but, like William and 
the groupies, it occupies the side of the 
stage. “The people I thought I would 
never see again are coming out of the 
woodwork,” Crowe says, beaming. “Al- 
most to a person, they tell me the same 
thing: ‘I hope you didn’t just write about 
the exploitative stuff - I hope you 
wrote about what it was really like.’ Of 
course, now I feel like I don’t have 


enough exploitative stuff.” 

Choosing thematically poignant 
scenes over reveling in bad behavior only 
clarifies Crowe’s focus in the film - fam- 
ily. That’s why Almost Famous remains 
the hardest project he’s ever tackled: “I 
am doing ‘Welcome back, my friends, to 
the show that never ends.’” 

It was worth it. The film has already 
brought his family closer. and though his 
mother and sister declined to be inter- 
viewed for this story, they each sent mes- 
sages via Cameron. “My sister wanted 
me to tell you that she’s worked very 
hard to build a normal life for her three 
daughters, and that she doesn’t want 
them to deal with the media glare of their 
mother being quoted in the press,” he 
says. “But she wants to say that music 
was her friend, that it always understood 
the way she felt, and that it is still im- 
portant to her. Then she e-mailed me 
and asked me to tell you that growing up, 
she felt like Marilyn in The Munsters.” 

Alice’s message is less cryptic: “Oh,” 
Crowe remembers, “my mom wants 
you to know that she never went bare- 
foot in the house.” 

Like those passengers on the Stillwater 
bus singing “Tiny Dancer,” Crowe found 
a home on the road, one with a cama- 
raderie that he has never found anywhere 
else. After moving on and looking back, 
he still calls his years at ROLLING STONE 
“the best job I’ve ever had and the best job 
in the world.” He’s retelling a boy’s story 
from a time forever gone — but in the 
right light, through the right window, 
anyone’s past can belong to everyone. 

One last question: Why did you really 
make this movie? 

[Long pause] To say, ‘I remember’ to 
everyone who helped me out back then. 
It’s a thank you: Thank you, Ben; thank 
you, Jann; thank you, Lester; thank you, 
Led Zeppelin; thank you, the Eagles. ... 
thank you, India. No, really, it is. I need- 
ed help back then - getting backstage, 
learning who I could and couldn’t fall in 
love with, learning what “off the record” 
meant, learning to write the stories I had 
researched pretty well. So it’s a thank- 
you to them and the reason we all got to- 
gether. You know? Let’s just all fucking 
say how much we love music. Let’s risk 
being sweet. fo) 
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Like nothing you've ever experienced! 


SAMPLE THEIR SEXIEST ACTION 
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HORNY TEEN SLUTS! 1-800-474-8272 
CHEAP PHONE SEX 1-800-308-9453 
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Submissive Young Girls 1-800-971-6969 
Hardcore Domination 1-800-905-9388 


Wild Swingers Near You 1-800-938-5674, 
Gay or Just Curious? 1-800-291-2232 18+, $2.99/Min. 


LOOSE LIPS LIVE 1-ON-+ 


18+ 1-800-3-TEAM69 cc/checks 


SAMPLE SEXY ACTION NOW. 
Try It By Phone. 1-800-444-5878 
Adults over 18. 


HOT SEXY LOCAL BABES! 69¢/MIN. 
1-888-335-SEXY 18+ 1-900-990-6300 


She-males live 1-800-756-7769 
18-21 y/o Cuties 900-993-5874, 800-893-5599 
Sexually Aggressive Girls 800-430-4222 
Campus Sluts 800-358-2385 18+ $1.99-4.99/min 


Fourth Call Free!!! 
877-966-hott (Toll Free) 1.69/mn 
900-860-1010 $2.99/mn 18+ 


HORNY LOCAL GIRLS! 69¢/min, 
1-800-990- HOTT 18+ 1-900-562-LUST 


RAW, UNCENSORED ACTION! 
1-206-456-2000 
SEXY GAY MEN: 1-206-495-6000 18+LD TOLL 


FOR A GOOD TIME CALL MONA 
live! 1-800-593-MONA_ v/me/checks 18+ 


HOT PHONE SEX .99¢/min 
1-212-741-1202 18+ 1-900-435-3665 
Hot Young Girls Live!!! 


1-800-386-9969 
1-784-490-0101 (18+) From go¢ min. 


SEXY YOUNG GIRLS 
800-344-2286 18+ 


.69¢/min. 
900-772-1225 


LIVE ONE-ON-ONE. WILD women want to 
talk to you now! Major credit cards. s2 per min. 
5 min. minimum. Over 18 only! 1-800-822-GIRL 


Cheap n’ Slutty Girls! 1-800-65922992 
American TEEN-SLUT Beauties 1-800-906-5378 
Bored Housewife Sluts 1-800-688-2616 
Hardcore dominant bitches 1-800-801-8658 
Horny GAY Boys 1-888-854-3425 18+ .994+MN 
YOUNG 18+ SCHOOLGIRLS 800-830-6699 
HOUSEWIVES AT HOME 800-651-9969 
CHICKS w/STICKS = :8+s2.99/mn_ —_ 800-781-2739 


FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 

CALL 


1-800-442-9220 
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TOP-SELLING MUSIC VIDEOS FOR THE WEEK OF AUGUST 27TH: “Aaron's Party,” Aaron Carter: 5,024 copies 


sold; “Time Out With Britney Spears,” Britney Spears: 3,297; “Because He Lives,” Bill and Gloria Gaith 


593; “Big Mon- 


ey Hustlas,” Insane Clown Posse: 2,096; “S&M,” Metallica: 1, 


“Hell Freezes Over,” the Eagles: 1,713; “Listener Support- 


ed,” Dave Matthews Band: 1,352; “’N the Mix,” 'N Sync: 1,329; “Death Row Uncut,” Snoop Doggy Dog: 1,293; “Memphis 


Homecoming,” Bill and Gloria Gaither: 1143; “Oh My Glory,” Bill and Gloria Gaither: 1127. Copyright © 2000, SoundScan Inc. 


ROLLING STONE 
READERS TOP 20 


1 EMINEM 
The Marshall Mathers LP - 
\WEB/AFTERMATH/INTERSCOPE 


2 SANTANA 
Supernatural ~ anista 


TOP INDIE ALBUMS 


1 DELASOUL 
Art Official Intelligence: 
Mosaic Thump ~ romnay 80¥ 


2 BAHAMEN 
Who Let the Dogs Out ~ 
S:CURVE/SHERIDAN SQUARE/ 
ARTEMIS 


3 CREED 
Human Clay - winto-ur 


4 PAPA ROACH 
Infest - oncamworxs 


kkk Singer Coby Dick's 
hip-hop holler and guitarist 
Jerry Horton's pile-driver 
riffs go beyond derivative - 
they are to Rage as the young 
Stone Temple Pilots were to 
Pearl Jam. But Papa Roach 
improve upon the original 
with songs that are more 
hummable than most fast- 


food jingles. 
—Pat Blashill, RS 844/845 
5 RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
Californication - 


WARNER ROS, 


6 MATCHBOX TWENTY 
Mad Season - 
LAVA/ATIANTIC/AG 


7 THE BEATLES 
Yellow Submarine: 
Songtrach~ apP.e/caPiroL 


8 DR, DRE 
Dr. Dre - 2001 ~ 
AFTERMATH/INTERSCOPE 


9 DIXIE CHICKS 
Fly ~ monument/ 
SONY (NASHVILLE) 


10 =PEARLJAM 
Binaural ~ epic 
21 =+NO DOUBT 
Return of Saturn ~ 
TRAUIAA/INTERSCOPE 
12) «METALLICA 
S@M - wea/eventea 
13° =BACKSTREET BOYS 
Millennium ~ s1ve 
14° SUBLIME 
Greatest Hits ~ 
GASOLINE ALLEV/MCA 
15 MACY GRAY 


On How Life Is ~ ec 


BRITNEY SPEARS 
«1 Did It Again ~ uve 


COUNTING CROWS 
This Desert Life ~ 
DaclinteRscore 


LED ZEPPELIN 
Later Days: The Best of Led 
Zeppelin Vol. 2 ~ aTUANTIC/AG 


GODSMACK 
Godsmack ~ 


REPUBLIC/UNIVERSAL 


20° LIVE 
The Distance to Here - 


RADIOACTIVE/MCA 


‘This chart is based on a survey of RS 
subscribers conducted by DialAmer- 
ica fram August 2st to 24th, 2009. 


oe 


AWG iit SMOKE CLEAKS 3 


3 THREE 6 MAFIA 
When the Smoke Clears 
Sixty 6, Sixty 1- 


HyPNOTIZE MINDS/LOUD 


4 = SLIPKNOT 
Slipknot ~ 1 Am/eoaoRUNNER 


5 BUJU BANTON 
Unchained Spirit ~ 
ANTI/PENTHOUSE/EPITAPHL 


6 KITTIE 
Spit ~ o/sHexiDan 
SQUARE/ARTEMIS 


7 “NICKELBACK 
The State - 
ROADRUNNER 


8 JIMMY PAGE AND 
THE BLACK CROWES 
Live at the Greek - wt 


HOT LATIN ALBUMS 


1 SON BY FOUR 
‘Son by Four ~ sony oiscos 


TOP SINGLES 1980 


1 DIANA ROSS 
“Upside Down” ~ motown 


BILLBOARD’S TOP 50 ALBUMS 


The first numeral indicates chart position the week ending September gth; the second, chart position 
‘one week earlier; the third, number of weeks in the “Billboard” 200. 


2 GLORIA ESTEFAN 
Alma Caribena-Caribbean 
Soul - epic/sony Discos 


3 LOS HURACANES 
DEL NORTE 
En Que Trabaja 
el Muchacho ~ Fonovisa 


4 THALIA 
Arrasando ~ E#41 LATIN 


5 TITOROJAS 
Rompiendo Noches ~ 
ap/sonr 015¢05 


6 OMARA PORTUONDO 
Buena Vista Social Club 
Presents Omara Portuondo ~ 
WORLD CIRCUIT/NONESUCH 

*&&& The kind of record 

that forces you to stop wor- 

rying and enjoy life to the 
fullest, Portuondo’s new al- 
bum is an exquisite trip to 
the heart of Afro-Cuba. 
—Ernesto Lechner, RS 847 


7 MARC ANTHONY 
Desde un Principio ~ From 
the Beginning ~ 
BMM/SONY DISCOS 


8 JULIO IGLESIAS 
Noche de Cuatro Lunas - 
COLUMBIA/SONY DISCOS 


9 ALEJANDRO FERNANDEZ 


Entre Tus Brazos — 
SONY DISCOS 


10 JOAN SEBASTIAN 


9 C-BO 
Enemy of the State ~ 
WEST Coast maria 
10 RANCID 


Rancid - Heticar/epiTaP 


*kKI With Rancid, the 
band’s mix of American 
thrash minimalism and Brit 
punk’s sound and fury have 
transcended revivalist mim- 
icry once and for all. The re- 
sult is a brutally exuberant 
rock album. 


—Matt Diehl, RS 848 


Secreto de Amor ~ 
MMUSART/BALBOA/CAIMAN 


Copyright © 2000 by Billboard 
Publications Inc. 


—— eS 


BET TOP 10 


1 YOLANDA ADAMS 
“Open My Heart” ~ evextra 


2 -MYSTIKAL 
“Shake Ya Ass” - ive 


Copyright © 2000 by Billboard 
Publications Inc. 


TOP VIDEO RENTALS 
1 ERIN BROCKOVICH 
UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 
HOME VIDEO 


2 MAGNOLIA 
NEW LINE HOME VIDEO! 
WARNER HOME VIDEO 


3 THE TALENTED 
MR. RIPLEY 
PARAMOUNT HOME VIDEO 


4 THE BEACH 
FOXVIDEO 


S THE NINTH GATE 
NEW UNE HOME VIDEO/ 
WARNER HOME VIDEO 


6 THE HURRICANE 
UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 
HOME VIDEO 


7 BOILER ROOM 
NEW LINE HOME VIDEO! 
WARNER HOME VIDEO 


8 AMERICAN BEAUTY 
DREAMWORKS HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 


9 THE WHOLE NINE YARDS 
WARNER HOME VIDEO. 


10 THE GREEN MILE 


WARNER HOME VIDEO 


3 DMX FEATURING SISQO 
“What You Want” ~ 
RUFF RYDERS/OEF 1AM/IOIMG 


4 JOE 


“Treat Her Like a Lady" ~ swve 
5” LLCOOL) 

“Imagine That” ~ 

DEF AM/iONMG 


6 Ll BOW WOW 


Girl)" — 550 music/sso-work 


9 AALIYAH 
“Try Again” - 
BLACKGROUND/ViRGIN 


17.19 


The Heat ~ tarace/aristat 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 2 
The Source Hip-Hop Music 
Axoards 2000 - DEF JAM/IOIMG 


“Bounce With Me" - soso 
DEF/COLUMBIA 


7 NELLY 
“(Hot S**t) Country Gram- 
mar™ — FO" REEL/UNIVERSAL 


8 MYA 
“Case of the Ex (Watcha 
Gonna Do)” - 
LUNIVERSITY/INTERSCOPE 


9 COMMON 

“The Light” ~ mca 
10 TONI BRAXTON 
“Just Be a Man About It” - 
Uarace/anista 


Copyright © 2000 by Billboard 
Publications Inc. 


Copyright © 2000 by Billboard 
Publications Inc. 


10 TONI BRAXTON 
“He Wasn't Man Enough"- | 18.21 CHRISTINAAGUILERA 53 
LAFACE/ARISTA Christina Aguilera ~ ecat? 

Copyright © 2000 by Billboard 19.18 DR. DRE a 

Publications Inc. Dr. Dreaboi = 

AFTERMATH/INTERSCOPETS 

NUMBER-ONE SINGLES 

lanes, 20.17 WABIOUSARTISTS, 8 

apocksnowN Oe camcineese 

Fe SYDERS/INTE 

Rap: 4 21,20 JOE 19 

Liv’ BOW WOW My Name Is Joe ~s1vet? 

FEATURING XSCAPE 

“Bounce With Me” — 22.25 BON JOVI n 

0 s0 DeF/cowumstA Crush ~ 1stano/ioimc 

R&B/Hip-hop: 

oe oer 23.23 DMX 36 

“Wifey” — anista =. And Then There Was X ~ 

MAE Be ee ee RUFF RYDERS/OEF JAM/IDIMGH 

Country: 

ALAN JACKSON 24.24 FAITH HILL a2 

“It Must Be Love’ Breathe ~ warnee Ros. 


ARISTA (WASHVILLE) 


(wastvitte)/went3 


44.33 


2 AIR SUPPLY 11 NELLY 9 | 25 LiL’ ZANE 1 
“All Out of Love” ~ anista Country Grammar ~ Young World: The Future ~ 
NN LE Fo’ ree/universar!? WoRLOWIDE/PRIORITY 

3 QUEEN 
“Another One Bites 22 BRITNEY SPEARS a5 | 26.22 BILLY GILMAN 10 
the Dust” ~ eveKrea Oops! ....1 Did It Again ~ nvet® One Voice ~ 

EPIC (NASHVILLE)/SONY (NASHVILLE)* 

4 IRENE CARA 3.3. EMINEM 14 

“Fame” 50 The Marshall Mathers LP - 27.16 DE LA SOUL 3 
WEB/AFTERMATH/INTERSCOPE Art Offfcial Intelligence: 

5 JOHNNY LEE Mosaic Thump ~ tommy 8ov 
Lookin’ for Love” - 4.4 VARIOUS ARTISTS 6 
FULL MOON /ASYLUM ‘Now 4= 28.27 DIXIE CHICKS 52 

emi/sonv/zomen/UMe Fly - mowunsent/sony 

6 GEORGE BENSON (wasHvitte)' 

“Give Me the Night” - 5.5 CREED 48 
WARNER Human Clay ~ wino-vet5 29.28 EVERCLEAR 7 
Songs From an American Movie 

7 -PAULSIMON 66  'NSYNC 23 Vol. PER Learning How to Smile - 
“Late in the Evening” No Strings Attached - svet? cAriTOY 
WARNER ae 

30.29 MATCHBOX TWENTY 14 

SDRC RABBIT Te Soe 2 Mad Season ~ vava/arianticl® 
“Drivin’ My Life Away” - REPUBLIC/UNIVERSALT2 
ELEKTRA 31.26 KID ROCK B 

8.8 PAPA ROACH 18 ‘Dhetisteeyeff Rae 

9 LARRY GRAHAM. Infest - oreamworxst? FORDOLIAVATEHANTICIAS 
“One ina Million You"- > 
WARNER 9 WYCLEF JEAN S| Rca a aS 

The Ecleftic: 2 Sides 11 a Book ~ ; 

10 THE ROLLING STONES Ceitnanteca CASH MONEY/UNIVERSAL 
“Emotional Rescue” ~ 
ROULING STONES kw No matter where Clef | 33.41 PINK 2 

ventures, he filters everything Can't Take Me Home ~ 

Copyright © 1980 by Billboard through a hip-hop boom-bap and LAFACE/ARISTA™ 

Publications Inc. and VideoScan Inc. 

makes sure there’s a hook some- 
——— where. A ici di 3434) JESSICA'SIMPSON Bo 
PUREE AV IRAS CIA Poe ees) Sweet Kisses - co.umaia/cect 
HOT 100 AIRPLAY writer, arranger and personality 
__ | who is both of hip-hop and bigger | 35.59 BAHA MEN 3 

1 DESTINY’s CHILD than it. —Kris Ex, RS 846 Who Let the Dogs Out ~ 
“‘humpin’, Jumpin’ ~ cowunaaia S-CURVE/SHERIDAN SQUARE/ARTEMIS 

ve 

2 JANET aot poate ie 4 | 36.36 YOLANDA ADAMS 25 
“Doesn't Really Matter” ~ Mountain High... . Valley Low - 

. | ELEKTRA/EEG™ 
DEF 1AM/DEF SOUL/IDIMG ai come 7 
Brand New Day ~ 
MATCHBOX TWENTY 37.37 DISTURBED 18 
Bo eet ivalestaene aaaa/iTeRscorEt? ‘The Sickness ~ Giant/waknee 8x05 
12.12 DESTINY'S CHILD 57 | 38.32 MACY GRAY 37 

4 DOORS DOWN vows i 
“Krypton The Writing’ on the Wall ~ ‘On How Life Is — evict? 
REPUBLIC/UNIVERSAL OUNSTINIERS' 

39.31 KELLY PRICE 9 

5 NELLY 13.13 RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 64 Mirror Mirror ~ ver sout/ionc 
“(Hot S**) Country Californication ~ warner az0s.*4 
Grammar” = + - 40.38 SANTANA 63 
FO’ REEL/UNIVERSAL 14.10 NUTTY PROFESSOR II: 1 Supernatural ~ aeistat!3 

THE KLUMPS SS eS 

6 JOE Soundtrack ~ 41 INCUBUS a 
“I Wanna Know” ~ sive DEF JAM/DEF SOUL/IDIMG When Incubus Attacks Vol. 1 ~ 

iMMORTAL/EPIC 

7 MADONNA 15.14 B.B. KING AND 
“Music” - ERIC CLAPTON 11 | 42.35 LIL KIM 9 
MAVERICK/ WARNER BROS. Riding With the King ~ The Notorious K.I.M. - 

DUCK/REPRISE/ WARNER BROS.F QUEEN BEE/UNDEAS/ATLANTIC/AGT 

8 NINE DAYS 

“Absolutely (Story of a 16.15 TONI BRAXTON 1g | 43.43 BBMAK " as 


Sooner or Later ~ HoLwvwooo* 


THREE 6 MAFIA 
When the Smoke Clears Sixty 6, 
Sixty 1- Hyeworize minos/touD* 


a 


45.40 NEXT 10 
Welcome II Nextacy ~ azista* 
46.45 MOBY 35 
Play - v2t 
47.50 INCUBUS a 39 
Make Yourself ~ immorra/eric® 
48.44 SISO 39 
Unleash the Dragon ~ 
DRAGON/EF SoUL/oINNGT 
49.39 BIGL 4 
The Big Picture — eawxus/enionity 
50 THE ORIGINAL KINGS 
OF COMEDY 1 
Soundtrack ~ univers 
Copyright © 2000 by Billboard Publications\tnc. 
and SoundScan Inc. *Gold albums (500,000 
copies sold). *Platinum albums (1 million copies 
sold). Superscript numerals indicate multimil- 


lion sales. Gold and platinum sales certified by 
the Recording Industry Association of America. 
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WiOodS"}OYOOor. MMM 


EMBRACE 
YOUR 
DEMON » B 


THE CURIOUSLY STRONG MINTS 


PROUD SPONSOR OF 
u $ A THE 2000 U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


[horoscope] 


[tattoo artist] [Cavalier] 


One of the more dependable things in life. 


One thing you can always count on is a Chevy” Cavalier? A car so dependable there are more of CAVALIER 
them out there working than any other small car? And why not? Chevy Cavalier has reliable features, such as —_ 


battery-rundown protection. There are also some pretty sweet exiras, like standard antilock brakes and air 
conditioning. Yep, standard, as in no extra charge. Chevy Cavalier. At least you'll have good luck on the roads. WE'LL BE THERE’ 


*Polk National Vehicle Population Profile. Small and Economy Coupe and Sedan segments. Vehicles on the road as of 7/1/99. ©2000 GM Corp. Buckle up, Americal i” 1-800-950-2438 or chevrolet.com 


